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FOREWORD. 


(By GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O.) 


ATTERNS marked out upon clay fields by ditches and 
Pp hedgerows do not catch the eye in the same way as a 
Welsh mountain admiring its own reflection in the 
Altantic; they catch more than your eye when you tumble 
into them. The same with the inhabitants of Essex. They are 
not over-prodigal with their smiles; they don’t wear their 
‘hearts upon their sleeves; there is not one Wizard amongst 
them—but let ’em get to grips with you they take hold properly. 
Essex as a county is all of a piece, rather more woody and hilly 
in the north, but, on the whole, much of a muchness. Not only 
is it flattish, but it is trying its level best to be square ; would be 
square had not Father Thames gnawed away an angle. No other 
county gives you in quite the same way this comfortable four- 
cornered feel. Norfolk, for instance, is a pure circle, though not, I 
hope, a vicious one. Fife, again, ‘“ a beggar’s mantle with a fringe 
of gold’ is called a kingdom because it contains everything ; 
sand, coal, factories, sea ports; also all sorts and conditions of 
men ; lairds, merchants, manufacturers; Danish fishermen on 
the coasts ; Saxon cultivators on the “ fringe ” ; Celts in the hills. 
Sussex is as variable as a woman. Devon, Dorset, Hants 
and Wilts seem to me the tap-roots of old England. All 
those long, thin counties are chock full of contrasts. Lancashire 
does not even pretend to be a county; it is a Palatinate. Not 
having a dictionary, I can’t say here what that word means, 
but you take it from me for sure that no two regiments are less 
like one another than the 8th King’s Liverpools and _ the 
Manchesters. Yorkshire, that great county, is split into Ridings, 
and even these are not homogeneous in themselves with their 
wolds, moors, dales, flat pastures and highly industrialised areas. 
Lanark, once Welsh, is now a whirlpool of Scots, Picts, Celts, 
Kelts and Lithuanians. Middlesex is a clash of folk living not 
on the land, but on their wits; London, our Empire’s heart, 
has mysteriously developed a disease of very small Jewesses 
in very short skirts. Should each of these have four children, 
then, England, good night! Aberdeenshire is the home of the 
Don and the Dee; the one scarce seems to move, the other is 
a swirling salmon river. Essex might well be in another 
hemisphere from any of these places. Essex never swirls ; Essex 
has no idea of making a splash; Essex is one and indivisible, 
so, too, are its people. Self-centred, — self-sufficing, non- 
assertive, they are known to students, but—not as much as they 
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should be—to fame. Take the last county I have mentioned, 
Aberdeenshire, why does that seem to stand for more in the 
make-up of Great Britain than Essex? There are wonderful 
old castles in the North—Craigievar, Castle Fraser, Crathes, 
Midmar, Drum. There is the Loch of Skene (now being ruined 
by Lord Cowdray). There is the sacrosanct mountain of 
Bennachie, where the Gaudie runs. There are the black polled 
Angus cattle. There are “the Gordons.” Essex could “ see” 
this Northern bluff every time, if not with a trump, at least 
with something equivalent. The men of ‘ Essesse”’ fought to 
the death at the great battle of Hastings. They “had come at 
once,” says the ancient chronicler. Where were the Gordons 
then? But she makes no play with her cards. 


The Lord Provost of Aberdeen sits in his curiously carved 
chair whilst Arctic breezes whistle through granite streets 
laid out for the gambols of polar bears. He sits there, but never, 
even when the blizzard blows its wildest, does he forget the 
Gordon Highlanders. How can he? He gave all he had to 
them and lost it. So did many of those poor women who wear 
plaids of the tartan of the yellow stripe. The whole of 
Aberdeenshire is lifted one notch up by the Regiment, which is the 
mirror of the county, and in these days of move or “ bust,” 
no man, no community, can afford to neglect their appearances. 
Do the Essex municipalities worry much over the history of 
their own very remarkable brand of soldiery ? Not overmuch. 
Just about as much as the Essex Squire worries over the 
ancestral portraits on the dining room walls when dinner is being 
put upon the table. But let a dealer in works of art come along 
and point out to him that the portrait of the great grandfather 
he had looked upon always as unworthy of having procreated 
his honourable self—let the dealer come along and tell him it is 
worth ten thousand guineas—then you will see him begin to 
take notice. This is the true function of the writer of a 
Regimental History—the function, I mean, of penetrating 
the minds of the Squires, Lairds, Mayors, Provosts and their 
wives, and from that vantage point spreading amongst all classes 
the news of the value of their inheritance. 


No one else on our planet; no one else, I believe, but Essex 
owns a Regiment which, in the old wars, long before Colonel 
Shrapnel was born, was twice wiped off the face not only of the 
pay list, but of existence. The people of Essex don’t know 
that; they are not taught these things by the austere virgins to 
whom the British people entrust the upbringing of their children. 
‘They would as soon teach the kids about the facts of life 
as about war, and so the young generation grow up, wishing 
their Regiment well, but without any idea of its glories—for that 
is how the Board Schools have builded them. Essex is a very 
modest county and the belongings of modest people are modestly 
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appraised. What wonder, then, if outsiders, even of the status 
‘of Commanders-in-Chief, will quote the feat of arms without so 
much as troubling to mention the Regiment of Foot that did it ? 
In the “‘ Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley,” just published, 
we find Lord Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, writing 
from Fermoy to Lady Wolseley: ‘I dined,” he tells her, “ with 
an old Battalion last night that has been destroyed twice ; once 
in the middle of the last century and once again in 1840 or 1841— 
I forget which—in Afghanistan. The last event is one of the 
earliest public occurrences I can remember. It was during the 
retreat from Cabul—.” Of course it was, but why does Wolseley 
not mention the name of this “old battalion,” or, anyway, 
its number? There you are! Do you imagine if Sir Garnet 
had dined with the Royal Irish he would have spoken of them 
anonymously as an “ old battalion”? ? Or with the Guards? Or 
with the 60th Rifles ? I don’t blame him. The people of the County 
of Essex are to blame—they and their fathers before them. Too 
often the scions of the most ancient families have been sent 
into flashy corps with which they had no territorial association, 
wherein, had they but realized it, they lost half their value to 
the State. The Northern Lairds are more responsive to the call 
of the County than the Southern Squires—in the matter, at least, 
of their Regiment. They show in the most practical way they 
can that they think no end of it, and although the world may add 
a pinch of salt to a man’s opinion of his own values, it will 
swallow some of them, sooner or later, if he perseveres. 


These are some of my _ reasons for believing that a 
history of the Ist Essex—the 44th—by penetrating the 
best circles in Essex, should do good; should add to the 
stature of the county by its record of the glorious feats 
of its representatives and add prestige to the 44th through 
the pride any Essex man who reads must feel in his own Regiment. 
Speaking not by the book as becomes a historian, but merely 
off-hand as suffices for the writer of an introduction, I would 
say that the high water marks of tragedy have been touched by 
the British Army at Monongahela in 1755, at the evacuation of 
Flanders in January, 1795, at the evacuation of Spain at Corunna, 
at the evacuation of Afghanistan in 1842, at the evacuation 
of the Transvaal after Majuba in 1881, at the evacuation of the 
Sudan in 1885 and at the evacuation of the Dardanelles in 
January, 1916. These disasters appeal to sentiment rather 
than to strategy. The capitulation of Yorktown was a more 
tremendous event—possibly—than any of these I have mentioned, 
but it was inevitable. The nation had fought itself to a finish, 
so that the finish was natural and almost a relief. But the nation 
had never put its back into any of these other disasters ; therefore, 
they rankle. Failure might so easily have been translated into 
success. That is why the words Corunna or Gallipoli have 
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power over our hearts. Strategy may win a war; sentiment 
sways policy through cycles. For all we know the stars of heaven 
hang together by the sentiment of some super-celestial being, 
and the gravity of Newton equally with the relativity of Einstein 
are figments. Anyway, everyone, I imagine, will agree that 
there is something extraordinarily damnable and poignant 
about the fatalities I have named. Sometimes it is the sacrifice 
of blood and treasure through sheer folly and faint heartedness 
that makes appeal; sometimes it is the incident ; old Braddock 
on his fifth horse, foaming at the mouth and cursing at his men 
in that dark forest—cursing them because they would not stand 
shoulder to shoulder volley firing when their own instinct was 
leading them to scatter and skirmish; that thought has power 
to sting us into fever even now. The thought of Washington, 
too, standing by with the New York, Virginia and Carolina 
Rangers—why on earth don’t the Yankees film it right now ? 
The whole picture: Beaujeu, the Frenchman, in his war paint 
and feathers, only distinguishable from an Indian Brave by the 
glitter of that officer’s gorget which drew the fatal volley from 
the 44th. The whole picture: The guns blazing canister into 
the tree trunks. The smoke and savage yells of the Voyageurs 
and Redskins. Those young, fresh-complexioned boys of the 
Essex in scarlet coats, pigtails, white breeches, long gaiters, 
high mitre helmets—absolute targets—shouting ‘‘God Save 
the King ’”—devoted band. Ah, well—that’s over—and in contrast 
let us take one of the jolliest episodes in our history—we owe it 
very largely to the Essex. When I say jolly I only mean to me. 
For of all the nice things that ever were gobbled up—of all the 
merry dinners—I think the very nicest and merriest must have 
been the meal for forty Highbrows left behind at the President’s 
House when the City of Washington resounded to the platoon 
volleys of the Essex, and President Madison found it was up to 
him to “ git.”” When in 1903 the best, straightest and most 
original of U.S.A. Presidents, a man I’d back any day of the week 
against George Washington for truth telling, gave me a dinner 
at the White House—a dinner which stands out in my memory 
as the acme of perfection in the fittingness and good taste of the 
entertainment—I was haunted the whole evening by Madison’s 
ghost. I was disloyal—criminal, almost—for harbouring that 
old spectre, but there he stood lamenting for the forty covers he 
had laid for the British. But merry feasts must be paid for 
sometime, and no one has ever paid so much as we must now 
for that particular “ beano ” and for the bonfire of the Capitol 
with which we wound it up. The Yanks have never forgiven us ; 
see the lately published letters of even that true friend of England, 
Mr. Page, Ambassador to Great Britain during the War. He 
takes that incident as his reason for the U.S.A. lying under 
no filial obligation to the Head of the Family. The bill for that 
banquet is being presented’ now—thirty millions a year ! 
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It is, perhaps, inevitable that the second half of this history 
should be out of proportion to the admirable first half. Some 
day it will be boiled down to scale, I daresay, for no one should 
run away with the idea that what we have been through was a 
“‘ great ’? war in any other sense than you would call Goliath a 
‘“‘ great”? man. Of the Great War and the Western Front 
the book, then, speaks amply for itself. It is a full and conscientious 
record of devotion to the death by many gallant souls who are 
gone. As to Gallipoli, *twould be quite out of place did I let 
myself go here upon the misconception of thought and misdirection 
of energy which sacrificed Russia for the sake of a Neuve Chapelle 
and of a Loos, which latter action was a greater disaster to 
Scotland—by far—than the stricken field of Flodden. History 
will properly scarify the culprits who brought into their business 
the same poverty-stricken imagination as those old organizers 
of disaster who equipped the 44th in tall hats and scarlet coats 
for bush fighting, or tried to hold Afghanistan with one battalion 
of Essex men and a few down-country Sepoys ; whereas in 1880 
we found 50,000 Martini Henri breechloaders too few for that 
same purpose. All I need say now is that as their custom 
is, the Essex managed to reap glory from failure. Time and again 
I have borne testimony to that calm fearlessness which is their 
distinctive trait in battle. The Ist Essex Battalion fights most 
beautifully, and when it has to die, does so without making any 
fuss. What more does anyone want of soldiers? So I hope the 
cream of the county will give the “‘ crack ”’ regiments the go-by, 
and that they will remember that, mainly, these have become 
“crack” regiments because their own counties and societies 
crack them up. On Armistice Day there were serving with the 
Ist Essex one officer (Captain G. A. Mackay Paxton) and fifty-one 
other ranks who were present at the landing at Gallipoli, most 
of them several times wounded. If the County of Essex was 
moved away to the North or West or put into Ireland or France, 
someone would stick up a statue or something to those fellows. 
Being situated where it is, Essex won’t do it; and yet she may ? 
I hope so, with all my heart, for they have done all that mortal 
men could do for the glory of the County of Essex. 


IAN HAMILTON. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


OR the narrative of the 1st Battalion, The Essex Regiment, 
Fk up to the outbreak of the Great War, the author is 
indebted to several authorities, especially to Carter’s 
** Records of the 44th Foot,”’ rich in information up to 1861, and 
written when officers of the regiment still survived who had fought 
in the Napoleonic Wars. Stories of the Peninsular War survive 
in plenty in regimental journals and in reminiscences, but, 
singularly enough, no soldier of the 44th penned any record. 
Without the notes received by Carter from Colonel Pearce, 
Colonel Burney and others, the most treasured stories of the 
44th would be lacking. The Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s ‘“‘ History of 
the British Army ’—one of the historical achievements of the 
age—has proved of great use for the narrative, for his researches 
into the entry of Bergen op Zoom, the fight for New Orleans, 
and Battle of Waterloo throw much light upon the part played 
by the Regiment. Sir Charles Oman’s “ Peninsular War ’’— 
another great authority—supplies information of deep interest, 
and the writer is personally indebted to the author for the 
trouble he took to supply, fully and promptly, details of the 
capture of the French Eagle by the 1/44th at Salamanca. 


Other works consulted include Mr. A. G. Bradley’s ‘“* Fight 
with France for North America,”’ in which the 44th is frequently 
mentioned, Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘“‘ American Revolution,”’ 
Napier’s ‘‘ Peninsular War,’’ Dr. Holland Rose’s ‘“ Napoleon,” 
Dr. Sanford Terry’s “ Forty Five,” Hamley’s ‘* Crimean War,’’ 
Lord Wolseley’s ‘‘ Chinese War of 1860,” The Times ‘* History 
of the War in South Africa,” and notes by Lieut.-Colonel A. G. 
Pratt, D.S.0., and Captain C. H. Norman. Moreover, fresh 
matter touching the formation of the Regiment has been gleaned 
at the Public Record Office and the War Office Library, and it 
is now published for the first time. 


To authors and publishers of military works who have most 
kindly given permission for the reproduction of maps and 
sketches illustrating operations grateful thanks are expressed. 


For the story of the war years (1914-1918) the writer has 
received generous and ever-ready help from many then serving 
with the Battalion, notably Colonel Sir George Stirling, Bart., 
C.B.E., Major A. C. Halahan, O.B.E., Major H. R. Bowen, D.S.O., 
Major R. Neave, Captain G. A. M. Paxton, M.C., Captain L. J. 
Miles, M.C., Sergeant T. Tyler, M.M., and others. Warm acknow- 
ledgments are due to Viscount Elveden, C.B., M.P., and Colonel 
G. Fitzgerald. Major J. F. Nichols, M.C., late M.G.C., and 
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Captain D. H. Burles, late Middlesex Regiment, have shown 
much consideration and kindness in drawing the requisite maps 
and sketches; the first-named and Major Paskin, M.C., late 
M.G.C., also supplied valuable information concerning the 
Cambrai operations, in which they served with the 88th M.G.C. 
Major Gillam’s ‘‘ Gallipoli Diary’? has been invaluable in 
describing the work of the Essex upon the Peninsula. 
Mr. H. W. Tompkins has also rendered much _ appreciated 
assistance in search amongst records. Muirhead’s Guide to 
Belgium and the Western Front has proved most useful and 
Professor Findlay Muirhead has kindly revised the French and 
Belgian place names. The references to the scope of operations in 
which the Ist Essex were employed have been taken from the 
despatches of Lord Haig and Sir Ian Hamilton, whilst the 
divisional, brigade and battalion diaries have been, of course, 
extensively drawn upon. 


To the members of the History Sub-Committee of the Essex 
Territorial Force Association the writer is grateful for generous 
appreciation and encouragement, extended particularly by the 
Chairman (Brig.-General R. B. Colvin, C.B.) and the Secretary 
(Lieut.-Colonel E. U. Bradbridge), as also to Lieut.-Colonel 
F. W. Moffitt, D.S.O., now commanding the Ist Battalion The 
Essex Regiment, who has enthusiastically aided and advised 
throughout, and whose assistance has been invaluable. 


The Narrative originally appeared in the columns of the 
Southend Standard; reset, revised and, for the most part, re- 
written, it is now published in book form. It is the first of five 
volumes in which it is intended to narrate the deeds of the Essex 
units in the recent war. 


In these pages the reader will find no attempt at “ purple 

atches ’; no revel in the pageantry of war. The effort has 

een to reveal the Battalion as it moved about day by day 
—in the heat and sand of Gallipoli, in the chalky mud of the 
Somme or the chilly damp of the Ypres Salient. The ward of 
the trenches in France was followed by “ rests ” in billets—subject 
of gay jest or bitter rejoinder, as the humour was—devoted not 
to idle lounging, but to hard drill and specialist training. Except 
when on leave or in hospital the soldier had incessantly to fit 
and refit himself for the conflict. The stay in the trenches 
might not have been brimful of casualties, but when back in 
reserve the Battalion had to be re-trained for its work, and close 
attention paid to those points of military bearing and efficiency 
seemingly of little importance to the civilian, but which are 
essential to the preservation of military discipline. Then if 
the unit had been heavily engaged and losses incurred, there were 
also reorganization and re-equipment; _ in fact, it had to be 
hardened once again into a tempered spear point. It was work, 
incessant work; casualty, incessant casualty—“‘ dirt, disease 
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and death,’ amid the clamour of hell, odours indescribable, 
and conditions of life almost beyond human endurance. Yet in 
spite of it all our armies won through—armies made up of tough, 
simple fighters like the men of Essex; always relied upon to 
do their best, to fill the breach; then often yielding to others 
pride of place in despatches. 


In 991—nearly a thousand years ago—Brihtnoth, the 
Ealdorman of Essex, died by the River Pant, resisting the Danish 
invader. The story of his deed survives in the stirring “ Song of 
the Battle of Maldon.” The stout old fighter’s spirit remains, 
and the words penned centuries back inevitably recur as we 
contemplate the nope deeds of Essex men in the late and mighty 
conflict. 


Did they not repeat stout old Brihtnoth’s challenge ? 
*“* Here, an Earl, I stay, 
‘** Undaunted with my men to guard the kingdom, folk and land 
** Of Ethelred, my lord 


** With that he bade his men go forth, ‘their bucklers then they 
bore, 


“* Till at the landing place they stood beside the river shore.” * 


This Preface was awaiting final revision, when reminder came 
that officers of the Ist Essex have achieved renown in other 
fields than those of war and that tribute should be paid in 
particular to Sir Edward Walter, a Captain of the 44th, for 
the great work he performed for ex-soldiers in founding the 
Corps of Commissionaires. 


Southend-on-Sea, July, 1923. 


(1) From H. W. Lumsden's Translation, “An Anthology of Essex.” 
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do. do. do., p. 299. 

do. do. Vol. IV, Pp. 233. 

do. do. do., p. 243. 

do. do. do., p. 372. 

do. do Vol. IV, p 376. 

Fortescue’s “ History of the Army ” Vol. JV, pt. I, p. 297. 

do. do. do, p 298. 
do. do. do. Pp. 299. 
do. oo do. Pp- 320. 


do. do., pt. II, p. 828. 
Holland Rose’s “ Life of Napoleon ” Vol. II, p. 80. 
Corbett, Quarterly Review, 1922. 

Carter's ‘** Forty-Fourth,” p. 47. 


do. do. p. 58. 
Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the Army’”’ Vol. X, p. 179. 
do. do. do. p. 169. 
Oman’s “ Peninsular War” Vol. IV, p. 354. 
Napier’s do. Vol. IV, App., p. 449. 
Oman’s do. Vol. V, p. 255. 
do. Vol. v, Pp. 422. 
do. Vol. V, p. 449. 
carter’s = Hotty pout ” p. 78. 
re) 


Oo. p. 87. 
Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the Army "’ Vol. X, p. 301. 
Houssaye’s ‘* Waterloo,”’ p. 116, 
Fortescue’s “‘ History of the Army ’”’ Vol. X, p. 310. 
Holland Rose’s “ Life of Napoleon” Vol. II, Pp. 490. 
Houssaye’s ‘* Waterloo,”’ p. 186. 


do. do. do. 
a “ Forty-Fourth,” p. 150. 
do. = a 


do. 
Wolseley’ s “ War with China, ms Aeon 
Woodyatt ‘‘ My Sporting Memories ad 
* Political History of England "’ (Vol. XII, p. 446). 


Times ‘‘ History of the War in South Africa” Vol. III, p. 389. 


do. do. do. pp. 423. 
do. do. do. p. 582. 
do. op. 583: 


do. do. 
Mure’s ‘*‘ The Incomparable 2goth,” p. 21. 
Gillam’s “ Gallipoli Diary,” pp. 30-31. 


do. do. do. Pp. 34. 
do. do. do. PP. 193-4-5. 
do. do. do. p. 258. 


Ist Battalion, The Essex Regiment 


(44th). 


FORMATION. 


HE 1st Battalion, The Essex Regiment, or 44th Regiment 
of Foot, was one of seven additional regiments of 
infantry ordered to be formed in 1740 to augment the 
Regular Army during the War of the Austrian 
Succession. The new unit then ranked as the 

55th and was raised by Col. James Long, of the 1st Foot Guards 
(Grenadier Guards). 


There is no definite knowledge of the place where Long assembled 
his regiment, or the districts from which the men were drawn. 
Trimen, in his “ British Army,” mentions that “the regiment 
was raised in the southern counties of England,” and the royal 
warrant, which is dated January 3rd, 1741, gives authority 
for the men to be recruited from “‘ any county or part of Great 
Britain.”” The names of the officers commissioned to the new 
regiment are, however, mainly of Border origin, and extracts 
from records suggest that the men mostly came from Northern 
England or the Border. On February 21st, 1741, 50 privates 
and two drummers were drafted from Barrell’s Regiment (4th 
Foot) to Long’s Regiment and were ordered “to be delivered 
at Manchester,” whilst on March 26th the Secretary-at-War 
directed that drafts from four regiments in North Britain should 
be sent to Long’s and nine regiments then being raised and that 
the men were to assemble at Musselburgh by May Ist. It is 
worthy of note, looking to the intimate association of the regiment 
with Essex in later years, that on August Ist Col. Long was ordered 
to collect a deserter held as a prisoner at Halstead, Essex. 
According to the Abstract of Returns of Strength (June, 1741), 
the regiment then had 515 effectives and was wanting 185 
to complete establishment. Two years later there were 751 
effectives and only 29 privates were wanted. 


* The letter of authority issued by the War Office to Col. Long 
was dated January 17th, 1741, and the first paragraph ran: * His 
Majesty having thought fit to order a regiment of foot to be 
forthwith raised under your command, which is to consist of ten 
companies of three serjeants, two drummers and seventy effective 
private men in each company, besides commission officers, and to 
grant a warrant for allowing two pounds for each private man 
as levy-money, and to authorize the Commissary-General of the 
Musters to make out Muster Rolls compleat for two musters 
from the 25th December last, the commencement of your estab- 
lishment, the better to enable your officers to raise good and able 
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men, I am thereupon commanded by Mr. Secretary-at-War 
to acquaint you with this, and to tell you His Majesty expects 
you will take care to have your regiment compleat at the 
expiration of the said two months.” 


The Lieut.-Colonel was Sir Peter Halkett, Bart., of Pitfirrane, 
Scotland, and the names of the other officers first commissioned 
to the regiment were: Major, William Shewen; Captains, 
’ Thomas Mason, David Braimer, Basil Cochrane, Russell Chapman, 
Charles Tatton, Matthew Aylmer, Charles Knipe (the three field 
officers also each commanded a company in those days) ; Captain- 
Lieutenant, Durand Therond; Lieutenants, David Kennedy, 
Leonard Hewetson, George Welbourne, James Sandilands, Jesse 
Shaftoe, Nicholas Dunbar, Samuel Rogers (Adjutant), John 
Bickerstaff, George Watson, John Dale; Ensigns, Michael 
Alcock, Thomas Faulkener, — Dalzell, John Archer, George 
Davies, West Diggs, David Drummond, Sir John Elphinstone, 
William Cunningham; Quartermaster, Hugh Vans; Surgeon, 
William Trotter; Chaplain, Edmund Morris. A War Office 
letter, dated February 16th, 1741, granting certain commissions, 
affords information relating to several officers. Capt. Shewen, 
Lieut. David Braimer and Lieut. Thomas Mason were on half pay ; 
Basil Cochrane was lieutenant in General Whetham’s Regiment ; 
Russell Chapman held the same rank in Colonel Ponsonby’s ; 
Charles Tatton was an ensign in Major-General Howard’s ; 
Matthew Aylmer an ensign in the Ist Regiment of Foot Guards ; 
whilst Charles Knipe was simply described as captain and 
Durand Therond as an ensign on half pay, specially designated 
to be captain-lieutenant of the Colonel’s own company. Mason 
must have been nearly sixty years of age when he was gazetted, 
for in 1745 he petitioned the Secretary-at-War that being then 
sixty-five years old and having served as an officer in the Army 
for nearly forty years, he was greatly troubled with rheumatism 
and asthma. Moreover, when upon a command in the Highlands 
in the previous year he had the misfortune to break two ribs 
and an arm, which, with other infirmities, rendered him 
incapable of doing his duty. As a result he was given leave to 
retire and Lieut. Samuel Rogers succeeded him as captain. 


The new unit was authorized by Royal Warrant, July Ist, 1751, 
to wear yellow facings and to carry a regimental colour of similar 
hue. The facings were changed to the white of non-royal infantry 
of the line in 1881, yellow then being appropriated to the Scotch 
county regiments. After the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle the 48rd 
Regiment (American Provincial Corps) was disbanded and the 
ten Marine Regiments (44th to 58rd) ceasing to be counted with 
those of the Line, the 55th were re-numbered the 44th, taking 
the place of Wolfe’s Regiment. Since the formation of the regi- 
ment it has served only 25 years in England. It has been 109 
years abroad, 41 years in Ireland and five years in Scotland 
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and the Channel Islands. Since 1881, when the 44th were con- 
stituted the lst Battalion, Essex Regiment, only nine years have 
been spent in England, for six of which the unit was in Essex. 


SERVICE IN THE “‘ 45.” 


In 1745 the 55th formed part of Lieut.-General Sir John Cope’s 
small force in Scotland, when the Young Pretender raised his 
standard at Glenfinnan. Cope marched to Stirling and formed 
a camp on August 8th of 2,300 men, of which five companies 

(350) of Lee’s Regiment (44th) formed part. The remaining 
five companies were at Berwick. Leaving his cavalry at Leith 
and Stirling, Cope marched with his infantry by Crieff and Tay 
Bridge along the Highland road towards Fort Augustus. At 
Dalnacardoch word came that the enemy intended to intercept 
him at Corryarrak. Upon arrival at Dalwhinnie on August 
26th, the English general accordingly called a council of war, 
which advised that it was more expedient to march to Inverness. 
Cope acquiesced and moved as if towards Garvemore, but when 
the van had reached Blarigg Beg and the rear was at Catlaig, 
where the road to Inverness turns off from the Fort Augustus 
road, the column was ordered to halt, face about and proceed 
to Inverness, which was reached on the 29th. Prince Charlie 
made the most of the advantage and marched south. He was 
very glad to make Blair Castle, seat of the Duke of Atholl, on 
August 80th “for here was the first time that the men could 
properly be said to have had bread from the time of their 
rendezvous at Glenfinnan, having eaten nothing but beef roasted 
on the heath, without even bread or salt, during their march 
thither.” "| By September 17th the Prince was in occupation of the 
city of Edinburgh, though the Castle was still held by royal 
troops. The British general, alarmed at the Prince’s progress, 
embarked at Aberdeen for Dunbar, 27 miles from Edinburgh, 
which was reached on September 16th, too late to save the city. 
Cope, according to Terry’s narrative of “‘ The Forty Five,” 
after landing, marched west upon Edinburgh, with his right 
flank on the sea coast. The appearance of the Prince’s army 
on his left on the evening of the 20th caused the English general 
to re-form to the threatened flank facing Tranent, but the 
Highlanders again demonstrated against the left, with the result 
that Cope re-formed a third time, on this occasion facing east 
towards Seaton, and fighting the battle on the 21st with 
Edinburgh in his rear, seven miles away. The engagement takes 
the name of Preston Pans, from the village of that name 
near by, the English force being about 2,300, all told, with 
guns, and the Highlanders, a little stronger, but without artillery. 
The line of battle consisted of five companies of the 44th (291 
strong) on the right, with Murray’s (46th) on the left, eight 
companies of Lascelles’ (47th) and two of Guise’s (6th) being in 
the centre. The artillery, which originally was on the left, 
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with Cochrane’s company of the 44th as its guard, was finally 
placed on the right as a consequence of Cope’s change of front, 
with the outposts of the infantry regiments between the guns 
and the 44th, the men not having had time to rejoin the units 
to which they belonged. In consequence there was not sufficient 
room for the two squadrons of Gardner’s Dragoons (13th 
Hussars) to form on the right of the 44th, so that one squadron 
was placed behind the other, with the third squadron in reserve. 
On the left was General Hamilton’s cavalry regiment (14th 
Hussars). ‘* The ground between the two armies was an extensive 
cornfield, plain and level, without a bush or tree. Harvest was 
just got in, and the ground was covered with a thick stubble, 
which rustled under the feet of the Highlanders as they ran on, 
ne and muttering in a manner that expressed and heightened 
their fierceness and rage. When they set out the mist was very 
thick, but before they had got half way the sun rose, dispelled 
the mist and showed the armies to each other.”’? Firing as they 
advanced in an oblique direction, the Stuart supporters first came 
in contact with the artillery, which was not served by men 
accustomed to handling the pieces, and they accordingly fled, 
five of the six guns being fired by a cavalry officer with his own 
hand. This checked the enemy rush, but they quickly recovered 
and a squadron of cavalry essayed to charge them. Being fired 
upon and suffering some loss, the latter turned away, riding 
over the artillery guard. The second squadron was led against 
the Highlanders, but when fired at it fell into confusion and 
also made off. This action uncovered the flank of the infantry, 
who fired at the rapidly advancing enemy right down the line, but 
this proved ineffective and Highlanders ran in with their swords, 
having dropped their muskets. The cavalry on the left then 
fled and the infantry were left to their fate. In a few minutes 
all was over and the little army melted away without effective 
resistance. Individual companies were rallied by officers and 
such a one was Sir Peter Halkett’s. He kept a few of his men in 
hand and, taking cover behind a ditch in Tranent Meadow, 
he maintained so spirited a fire that he was allowed to surrender 
on terms. Lord George Murray’s Journal mentions that a 
lieut.-colonel, five officers and some fourteen rank and file 
continued to resist at the ditch and were forced to surrender to 
a hundred of the enemy, who were firing at them. The incident 
referred to is probably that associated with the colonel of the 44th. 
Taken with Sir Peter on that day were 12 other officers of the 44th 
and they, with 1,200 prisoners, were removed to Edinburgh 
and thence to the Highlands. Sir Peter Halkett was afterwards 
dismissed on parole and when in the February following he and 
four other officers were summoned by the Duke of Cumberland 
to join their regiments on pain of being superseded, they refused 
to do so and their reply was later approved by the Government, 
viz., ‘‘ that His Royal Highness was master of their commissions, 
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but not of their honour.” They were accordingly permitted 
to remain in their regiments. The Young Pretender advanced 
into England, but retired before the Duke of Cumberland, who 
finally ended the revolt at Culloden, in April, 1746. The 44th 
were not present at that battle, though in the preceding 
January, five companies were in Scotland, or ‘‘ North Britain,”’ 
as the station was then termed, and five were at Berwick. 


EXPEDITION TO FLANDERS. 


The 44th, still the 55th, later saw service in Flanders against 
the French, under the Duke of Cumberland, in alliance with 
the Dutch and Austrians. They were transferred there during 
1747, for whilst an official return showed that Colonel Lee’s 
Regiment was in North Britain in April of that year, the 
unit was not returned as being in Great Britain in April, 1748. 
On December 25th, 1747, Captain-Lieutenant William Eyres, 
late of the Duke of Montagu’s Regiment, and Lieut. Samuel 
Hobson, from Husk’s Regiment of Fusiliers, were appointed 
captains of two additional companies which were to be formed, 
as was customary when the regiment went on active service, 
and on January 22nd, 1748, authority was granted for the 
companies ‘‘ to be raised and added to Colonel Lee’s Regiment 
of Foot, serving in Flanders.’”’ They were each to consist of 
three sergeants, two corporals, two drummers and 70 effective 
private men. It was whilst in Flanders that complaint was made 
by the civil authority of the conduct of the regiment in respect of 
the payment for supplies and the report thereupon is so interesting 
that it is given in full below. It 1s dated December 19th (O.S.), 
1748, and is signed by Captain Thomas Gage aboard the “ Three 
Brothers” transport. The letter runs: ‘‘A Highlander of 
Lord Murray’s Regiment came on board this transport this 
morning and delivered me the paper of complaints from the 
Magistrates of Dongen, Tetringen, etc., against the regiments 
under Maj.-General Fowkes’ command. The particular complaint 
against Colonel Lee’s Regiment is from Tetringen in the following 
words, vizt., Lee’s Regiment, consisting of 30 officers and 500 
men, quartered one night at Tetringen, gave receipts for 98 
faggots and 100 bundles of straw; receipts wanted for the rest. 
Sir Peter Halkett constantly gave full receipts every day’s 
march to the different magistrates where the Regiment quartered 
for the wood and straw delivered for its use, and if the receipt 
given at Tetringen specifies only 98 faggots and 100 bundles 
of wood, I conclude there was no more received. If the 
magistrates had delivered more, it is scarcely probable such a 
receipt would have contented them, for they seemed satisfied 
when ’twas given them and went away without making any 
objection. As for the general complaints of soldiers not paying 
for their meat and drnk, tho’ some officers had been made 
acquainted with such proceedings, likewise not paying for 
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expresses and guides, vou will be so good as to assure the General 
that frorn the time of our leaving Schvndel to our embarking at 
Wilhamstadt, I never heard one complaint of non-payment 
of quarters; that I have questioned everv officer on board on 
this head, who one and all declare the same thing. I observe, 
indeed, that this is chiefly levelled at those Regiments who 
quartered more than one night in the same place. You will, 
therefore, acquaint the General that Colonel Lee’s Regiment 
never halted. In regard to expresses and guides, the first we 
had never any occasion for, consequently never used anv, nor 
did the Mayistrates ever furnish us with guides except at Cutshaven 
from whence the sick were conducted about three miles and the 
guide then dismissed. I have answered as particularly as 
possible the above complaints. Sir Peter Halkett, who commanded 
the Regiment on the march, is gone for Scotland, and the 
Quarter Master to England. Were they present the answers 
might probably be more satisfactory. P.S.—I must observe 
to you that Colonel Lee’s Regiment, called at Tetringen 500 men, 
did not then consist of 400, including serjeants, corporals and 
drums.” * 


WITH BRADDOCK IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Service followed in Ireland, when the 44th were ordered to 
America. They embarked in January, 1755, at Cork. The 
Irish town was described by a passenger upon a medical store ship 
from Gravesend, which sailed with the transports, as “a 
disagreeable, dirty place.” Sir Peter Halkett, Bart., who had 
become Colonel in 1751, was in command. With the 48th Regiment, 
the 44th were despatched ostensibly as protection to the colonists, 
but the real intention was to employ them in a movement to check 
French occupation of the Ohio Valley. After a rough voyage 
lasting more than a month the British transports cast anchor 
in Hampton Roads, Virginia, and later sailed up the Potomac 
to Alexandria, then a village, on the opposite side of the river 
to Washington. ‘* These two regiments were the first substantial 
force of British regulars that had ever landed on American soil, 
unless, indeed, we go back to that curious revolt against Governor 
Berkeley in 1676 and the brief civil war in Virginia, which was 
finally extinguished by the landing of a mixed battalion of 
Guards.”’‘ General Braddock, who was in command of the 
expedition, was over 60 years of age, well trained in European 
warfare, but unversed in that type of fighting which was essential 
to success in the wooded, undulating country of America. ‘ He 
was, in fact, the first British General to conduct a considerable 
campaign in a remote wilderness. He had neither the precedents 
nor experience of others to guide him.” The two regiments were 
each 500 strong, having been recruited to that figure by drafts 
from other regiments serving in Ireland, and were ordered to 
be brought up to 700 effectives by provincial enlistment. The 
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augmentation to ten companies was approved before embarkation 
and after landing in America Braddock forwarded to the War 
Office his recommendation of Ensigns James Allen, Andrew 
Simpson, Robert Lock, William Williams, Daniel Disnie, Quinton 
Kennedy, Robert Townsend, Robert Drummond and George 
Clark to be lieutenants. 


The base was Fort Cumberland and early in June the little 
army, made up of two tiny brigades, started upon its tragic march 
of 122 miles over the Alleghany mountains and several lesser 
ridges, clad with primeval forest and swarming with hostile 
Indians, to Fort du Quesne, which the French had recently erected 
near the point where the Monongahela enters the Ohio, close by the 
aie city of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Sir Peter Halkett 
ed the way with the first brigade, consisting of the 44th (700 
effectives), with 230 New York, Virginia and Maryland rangers 
and 50 carpenters, 980 in all. The second brigade was under Col. 
Dunbar and was made up of the 48th (650 strong), some 800 
rangers from the Carolinas and Virginia and 85 carpenters, the 
personnel of the whole force being about 2,000. A road, 12ft. 
wide, had to be opened out and a graphic picture has been 
drawn of the discomforts of the march: ‘‘ A strange enough 
sight in those wild woods must have been the long train of jolting 
waggons, dragged by ill-conditioned horses, growing daily weaker ; 
the clumsy tumbrils and artillery and ammunition carts jolting 
and crashing over the rough-made track ; the strings of heavy 
laden pack-horses, stung by deerflies and goaded by drivers’ 
whips, sliding and slipping over limestone slabs, and floundering 
amid stumps and roots; the droves of stunted cattle shambling 
unwillingly along the unfenced track; the fresh-faced soldiery, 
in tight scarlet uniforms, pigtails and pipe clay, mitre hats and 
black-gaitered legs, sweltering in the fierce, unwonted heat of an 
American midsummer sun.’’* The pace being too slow—for the 
General had been informed that the garrison of Fort du Quesne 
was to be heavily reinforced—the weaker men, to the number of 
600, under Dunbar, were ordered to proceed at a more leisurely 
pace and with 1,200 regulars and 200 provincials the march was 
pola on. Discipline was strictly observed and officers and men 

earned to move skilfully in enclosed country. Scouts ranged 
ahead and flanking parties went abreast of the column, which, 
by July 7th, had reached within a dozen miles of its objective. 
The second ford of the Monongahela was crossed on the morning 
of the 9th with colours flying and drums and fifes playing. The 
track was enclosed by thick forest and to prevent surprise several 
guides, with six Virginian light horsemen, led the way. The advance 
guard followed, consisting of 100 grenadiers of the 44th, under 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Thomas Gage, and then came a 
party of axemen, two field guns, with ammunition wagons, and their 
guard. Next was the convoy with light cavalry screen, a working 
party and three guns, whilst flanking parties ranged on either side. 
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The advance guard had just crossed a wooded ravine eight miles 
frosn the fort and the main body were entering it, when the scouts 
suddeniy fell back. They had sighted a figure hurrving along the 
path, dressed as an Indian, but with an officer's gorget. It turned 
out to be the French commander, Beaujeu, who had just disposed 
his tiny force of %900—comprising Regulars, Canadians and 
Indians. The last-named numbered 650. Beaujeu waved his 
hat as a signal to fire. The response caused severe loss to Gage’s 
men, who, however, wheeled into line and commenced volley 
firing, which killed the French commander. They were 
quickly overwhelmed by the more accurate fire of the 
enemy, who lay hidden in the woods. The French were 
temporarily checked by three rounds of grape and canister from 
the guns and by the spirited advance of the British main body, 
shouting “God save the King,” but there was considerable 
confusion caused by crowding from behind, and several men in 
the front were afterwards found to have been killed bv fire from 
their comrades in the rear. All the grenadiers had fallen by this 
time save eleven and these utilized a fallen tree as a breastwork 
from which they maintained effective musketry. Held in front by 
the French regulars and fired upon from the forest by the invisible 
Indians, the column of British infantry, unable to move forward, 
stubbornly refused to withdraw. ‘In vain it was endeavoured, 
by planting the regimental standards in the ground, to disentangle 
the medley. It was in vain that officer after officer gathered 
together small groups of men and led them into the teeth of the 
storm.” ’ Halkett had been left near the ford in charge of 400 of the 
weaker men and the baggage. Here the attack was less in 
strength and more successful resistance offered, though 
Halkett, himself, was killed and his youngest son, Lieut. James 
Halkett, rushing to his assistance, was shot by his side. The end 
came when the survivors, having exhausted their ammunition 
and that of killed and wounded comrades, retreated to the 
river and then crossed it in disorder. Braddock had five horses 
shot under him and a bullet through his right arm and 
lungs, and was taken out of the fight by Lieut.-Colonel 
Gage, of the 44th, and another officer. Whilst being carried 
in a litter he did his utmost to reorganize the force and 
succour the wounded, for there was no pursuit. He passed 
away before the wrecks of his army reached Fort Cumberland 
again. Colonel Washington, later the leader of the American 
Ariny, earned distinction by the part he played therein. 
Dunbar’s column was not in action. This tragic failure has been 
portrayed by Thackeray in ‘ The Virginians,” but although the 
expedition ended thus the toll of casualties shows how stubbornly 
British infantry fight even under the most trying conditions. Of 
8{) oflicers, 68 were killed or wounded, and of 1,800 rank and file, 
fewer than 500 returned. The killed included Col. Halkett, 
Capts. C. Tatton and H. Bromley, Capt.-Lieut. R. Gethin 
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and Lieuts. J. Halkett, J. Allen and A. Townsend, of the 44th. 
Col. Gage, mentioned above, was later a prominent figure in the 
early stages of the American Revolution. Whilst Governor of 
Massachusetts he issued the orders for the destruction of 
American cannon and ammunition at Concord, on April 18th, 
1775, which led to the skirmish at Lexington and opened 
the hostilities. On June 12th he proclaimed martial law and 
proscribed Samuel Adams and John Hancock, offering pardon 
to all others, but these measures only further exasperated 
the Americans. 


Three years later, 1758, a British force entered Fort du Quesne 
without opposition and the bodies of Halkett and his son, covered 
with leaves, were discovered by an Indian in the forest. The 
skeletons were identified by Major Francis Halkett, another son, 
also of the 44th. The regiment did not accompany this force, but 
Major Halkett served in it with the local rank of major. A grave 
was dug and the bones, covered with a Highland plaid, were interred 
in the presence of several officers of the Black Watch. Benjamin 
West, the painter, was also there and the scene so impressed 
him that he intended to transfer it to canvas as a companion 
picture to “The Death of Wolfe,” but unfortunately he was 
dissuaded from his purpose. 


The 44th were sent to reinforce the garrison of Oswego in 
August, 1756, but were too late to save it from the enterprising 
Montcalm, who had recently arrived in Canada. They had 
better fortune in the winter of 1757, when in garrison at 
Fort William Henry on the Canadian frontier. A French 
force of 1,600 men—Regulars, Canadians and Indians— 
with scaling ladders crept across the ice from Ticonderoga on 
March 18th. A few hours before there had been a jovial cele- 
bration of St. Patrick’s Day, but the French were just a day too 
late to reap advantage from the festivity. The attackers had 
aroused suspicion by the noise they made and when they arrived 
at the palisades of the fort they were greeted with grape and 
round shot. For five days 274 men of the 44th and 72 rangers, 
under Major Eyre, resisted the leaguer, though offered lenient 
terms of surrender and assured of massacre by the Indians in the 
event of refusal. The French succeeded in burning some out- 
buildings and a considerable number of sloops, bateaux and 
whaleboats which had been collected for the warfare of the coming 
season, but retreated in a blinding snowstorm on March 24th, 1757. 
One of their most active officers, Dumas, was the leader of the 
fatal attack upon Braddock, after the death of Beaujeu. A few 
days later the garrison, including numerous sick, marched out 
on relief by five companies of the 35th Regiment. 


TICONDEROGA. 
The struggle for mastery in America between French and English 
went on with unabated tenacity and 1758 was notable for three 
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expeditions against great French strongholds—against Louis- 
bourg, near to Halifax, Nova Scotia (the capture of which opened 
the way to the conquest of Canada); against Ticonderoga, 
at the head of Lake Champlain (the outcome of which was not 
so auspicious) ; and against Fort du Quesne, in the Valley of the 
Ohio, which was abandoned to the British on November 25th. 
The 44th were allotted to the attack on Ticonderoga with six 
other Regular battalions (27th, 42nd, 46th, 55th and 60th, 2) 
and provincial troops, being then known as Abercromby’s Regi- 
ment, because in 1756 Major General James Abercromby, who 
commanded the troops in this enterprise, was appointed Colonel, 
in succession to Colonel Robert Ellison, deceased. Also serving 
was Lord Howe (55th), one of the most skilful British officers, 
destined to be killed by the very first shot which was fired. He 
was renowned for the steps he took to adapt the foot soldier to 
the novel conditions of American warfare—‘ He snipped off 
the long coat-tails of the infantry, browned their shining gun 
barrels, cut their hair short and improved their leg gear, adding 
both comfort and speed to their progress through the dense 
woods.”’?® The base was Fort Edward and Fort William Henry 
was rebuilt—the latter had been taken by the French after the 
44th left the garrison—and within the vicinity of these strong- 
holds were collected 1,500 boats of various descriptions for the 
passage across Lake George. This journey presented a water 
pageant which caused much admiring contemporary comment. 
The 44th were in the centre column of boats. Arrived at 
the head of the lake, considerable time was lost by an 
endeavour to force a route along the west bank of the rapids, but 
progress was so slow in the dense woods that after a sharp skirmish 
with a French observation detachment—who were nearly all 
killed or captured—the army was brought back to the landing 
place. The direct route, or portage, was then tried and on the 
morning of July 7th Lieut.-Col. Bradstreet, Deputy Quarter- 
master General in America, with the 44th, six companies of the 
60th (Royal Americans), with rangers and provincials, was 
pushed forward to occupy the sawmill and bridge opposite the 
French position. The enemy were soon forced to retire and the 
bridge, which they had destroyed, was quickly repaired, so that 
by nightfall the British army were crossing the river and the next 
day were drawn up in battle array on the western side of the 
French position, which, manned by a force 3,600 strong, lay on the 
ridge to the west of the Fort. The defences were well sited and 
formidable, consisting of a breastwork of hewn logs with 
chevaux de frise of felled trees. The British general was 
impatient to attack the position, being under the impression 
that French reinforcements were nigh, and his decision to do so 
was influenced by the report, after reconnaissance, that the 
stronghold could be taken by assault. Had he waited until his 
guns came up he could have battered the defences to pieces 
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from Mount Defiance or by investment could have starved the 
garrison into surrender. The result was disastrous. For five 
hours the army fought with the utmost gallantry and resolution. 
Well-plied artillery fire would have burst a way through the 
wooden barrier, but instead the British General sent regiment 
after regiment into the fight—‘‘ The scene was frightful. Masses 
of infuriated men who could not go forward and would not go 
back, straining for an enemy they could not reach and firing at 
an enemy they could not see.”’® ‘‘ Men who nad passed through 
the ordeal at Fontenoy declared that it was child’s play compared 
with Ticonderoga.” A fifth attack on the extreme right almost 
succeeded, but Montcalm countered it with his_ reserve. 
Of the 6,000 regulars engaged nearly 2,000 were casualties 
in this unsuccessful assault. The 44th suffered severely, 
having 205 killed or wounded. One _ officer, Ensign 
William Fraser, was killed, Captain Bartmann died of 
wounds, and eleven were wounded. Two sergeants and 40 rank 
and file were killed and six sergeants and 135 wounded, nine also 
being returned as missing. Thus Montcalm defeated Abercromby ; 
in his turn to be beaten by Wolfe a year later upon the Plains 
of Abraham. 


CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


The French were now on the defensive and in 1759 a great move- 
ment was planned whereby columns of troops operating from 
the south were to support the attempt upon Quebec by Wolfe. 
Lord Amherst attacked Ticonderoga and marched into its ruins 
on July 25th, the garrison having withdrawn. Almost simul- 
taneously the fort at Niagara was surrendered to Sir Wm. Johnson, 
and then on September 13th Wolfe, by defeating the French 
on the Plains of Abraham, sealed the fate of the French empire 
in Canada by the occupation of Quebec. The second operation 
most concerns the reader, for among the troops employed were the 
44th, who were accompanied by the 46th, the rest of the army 
of 8,000 being colonial troops. Brigadier-General Prideaux 
was in command and _ his first step was to invest Fort Niagara, 
sited in the angle where the river joins Lake Ontario, and held by 
600 men. The general was killed by the explosion of a shell 
in the trenches and Sir Wm. Johnson succeeded to the command. 
The defenders stoutly resisted artillery fire for a fortnight and 
were in desperate straits when the approach of a relief force, 
about 1,500 strong, created a diversion. The trench guard was 
commanded by Major John Beckwith, of the 44th, and in support 
were the 44th, under Lieut.-Col. Farquhar, so posted that should 
the besieged be tempted to sally and occupy the trenches they 
would be able to render immediate help. The remainder of the 
British force, under Lieut.-Col. Eyre Massey, of the 46th, met 
the relieving column of backwoods partisans just below the 
Falls. The latter made a plucky advance, but the banks had been 
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cleared and the fighting was in the open. They were brought to 
a standstill by a well-directed fire along their front and then 
dispersed by flank attacks made by Iroquois auxiliaries, all the 
chief officers being taken. Meanwhile, the garrison, led by de 
Villars, the captor of Washington in his early fighting against Fort 
Necessity, endeavoured to take the besiegers’ trenches, which 
appeared empty, but when success seemed most near, the 44th 
revealed themselves and there was an immediate withdrawal. 
Next day the fort surrendered. 


In 1760 came the end of the great conflict. The French having 
made desperate, but unavailing, efforts to retake Quebec, the 
British columns were concentrated for the occupation of Canada. 
Lieut.-General Amherst collected a large force at Oswego, of 
which the 44th formed part. The grenadiers of each regiment 
were embodied as a separate unit, as also were the light infantry 
companies. The troops embarked on the 10th and 11th August, 
44th being accommodated in thirty bateaux. An old officer of 
the 44th was in command of the rearguard in the person of 
Brig.-General the Hon. Thomas Gage. Fort Levi, on l’Isle 
Royale, surrendered after sharp fighting and then, after a long 
voyage, during which many of the craft were battered to pieces 
in the rapids of the St. Lawrence, the Island of Montreal was 
reached on September 6th. That same day Brig.-General Mur- 
ray’s army landed from Quebec and Colonel Haviland’s from 
Isle-aux-Noix the day after. The case was hopeless. On 
September 8th the French Governor-General (Marquis de 
nee) surrendered and Canada passed definitely into British 

ands. 


During 1761 and part of 1762 the regiment was on detachment 
duty at Trois Rivieres, Chambly, St. Francis, and elsewhere, 
but in October, 1762, the ten companies were in garrison at 
Montreal. When peace was concluded with France on the 10th 
February, 1763, the regiment, which had been reduced to nine 
companies, had four at Crown Point, four at Fort William Augus- 
tus and one at Ticonderoga. At the end of 1765, when at 
Quebec, the regiment was ordered home and, upon arrival, was 
stationed in Ireland. 


What a change five years of warfare had wrought in America ! 
Landing in 1755, the 44th and 48th were the first regular battalions 
to take part in a colonial expedition. Their early efforts were 
doomed to apparent defeat, yet they were destined to see the end 
of French ascendancy in America, which at one time gravely 
threatened to bar the expansion of the British colonies to the 
west. The new methods of warfare were painfully learnt, 
through bitter experience, but with resolute endurance came 
victory. Landing on the Potomac in 1755, they ended the 
campaign on the St. Lawrence in 1760 and shared in the great 
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glory of that army of regulars and provincials, which, inspired by 
the burning zeal and genius of the elder Pitt, made North America 
an English-speaking continent. 


IN AMERICA ONCE MORE. 


The outbreak of the American Revolutionary War involved 
the 44th once more in service across the Atlantic. The first 
hostile encounter between the British and Americans took 
place at Lexington on April 19th, 1775, and the 44th were 
immediately placed under orders, embarking from Cork on May 
12th, 1775. The regiment was just too late to serve in the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, but formed part of the garrison of Boston for 
some time until the evacuation of that city by the British, when 
it was moved to Nova Scotia. At this centre a strong force was 
collected, reinforcements pouring in from Great Britain. The 
23rd, 44th, 47th and 64th formed the 6th Brigade, under Major- 
General Robertson, and were employed in the expedition to Long 
Island, upon which Brooklyn is situated, opposite New York. 
On July 4th, 1776, the American Congress issued its Declar- 
ation of Independence and all hope of a peaceful solution of the 
dispute had vanished. Having effected a landing in Gravesend 
Bay, six or seven miles south of Brooklyn, Sir William Howe, 
the British commander, proceeded with caution, and it was not 
until August 26th that he put his troops in motion against 
Washington’s position, which had been prepared in expectation 
that the royal troops would make a frontal attack, as in the case 
of Bunker’s Hill. Engaging the enemy’s attention on his left 
with a powerful column under Major-General James Grant, 
the main body pressed forward on the right from the village of 
Flatlands and, forcing the Jamaica road, dispersed the greater part 
of the hostile army and opened Brooklyn to attack. Washington 
and his force only escaped destruction or surrender by a hasty 
passage across the Hudson on the night of August 29th, one of 
the most daring operations of the war. He was aided by a 
thick fog and a north-easterly gale, which, raging for three days, 
prevented the English fleet macs deg the movement. 
* Howe’s plan was worthy of Frederick the Great and the execu- 
tion of it—in accuracy, punctuality and dash—could not easily 
have been bettered by Frederick’s army. It was a performance, 
on a smaller scale, almost as artistic to a military eye as the 
manoeuvres by which the King of Prussia rolled up the Austrian 
line at Leuthen.” ” 


The 44th were with Grant, on the left flank. He had two 
brigades and the 42nd, which marched by the coast road on the 
evening of August 26th. At midnight the attack opened with 
preparatory artillery fire, and at daylight the column of 
infantry moved into action. The defence was conducted with 
spirit by Lord Stirling with two battalions from Delaware and 
Maryland. The struggle was so severe that the English troops 
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glory of that army of regulars and provincials, which, inspired by 
the burning zeal and genius of the elder Pitt, made North America 
an English-speaking continent. 


IN AMERICA ONCE MORE. 


The outbreak of the American Revolutionary War involved 
the 44th once more in service across the Atlantic. The first 
hostile encounter between the British and Americans _ took 
place at Lexington on April 19th, 1775, and the 44th were 
immediately placed under orders, embarking from Cork on May 
12th, 1775. The regiment was just too late to serve in the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, but formed part of the garrison of Boston for 
some time until the evacuation of that city by the British, when 
it was moved to Nova Scotia. At this centre a strong force was 
collected, reinforcements pouring in from Great Britain. The 
28rd, 44th, 47th and 64th formed the 6th Brigade, under Major- 
General Robertson, and were employed in the expedition to Long 
Island, upon which Brooklyn is situated, opposite New York. 
On July 4th, 1776, the American Congress issued its Declar- 
ation of Independence and all hope of a peaceful solution of the 
dispute had vanished. Having effected a landing in Gravesend 
Bay, six or seven miles south of Brooklyn, Sir William Howe, 
the British commander, proceeded with caution, and it was not 
until August 26th that he put his troops in motion against 
Washington’s position, which had been prepared in expectation 
that the royal troops would make a frontal attack, as in the case 
of Bunker’s Hill. Engaging the enemy’s attention on his left 
with a powerful column under Major-General James Grant, 
the main body pressed forward on the right from the village of 
Flatlands and, forcing the Jamaica road, dispersed the greater part 
of the hostile army and opened Brooklyn to attack. Washington 
and his force only escaped destruction or surrender by a hasty 
passage across the Hudson on the night of August 29th, one of 
the most daring operations of the war. He was aided by a 
thick fog and a north-easterly gale, which, raging for three days, 
prevented the English fleet ee the movement. 

* Howe’s plan was worthy of Frederick the Great and the execu- 
tion of it—in accuracy, punctuality and dash—could not easily 
have been bettered by Frederick’s army. It was a performance, 
on a smaller scale, almost as artistic to a military eye as the 
manceuvres by which the King of Prussia rolled up the Austrian 
line at Leuthen.” " 


The 44th were with Grant, on the left flank. He had two 
brigades and the 42nd, which marched by the coast road on the 
evening of August 26th. At midnight the attack opened with 
preparatory artillery fire, and at daylight the column of 
infantry moved into action. The defence was conducted with 
spirit by Lord Stirling with two battalions from Delaware and 
Maryland. The struggle was so severe that the English troops 
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at one time exhausted their ammunition and were compelled to 
halt near the edge of the forest. Admiral Howe landed further 
supplies and sent his boat’s crew up the hill with sacks of cartridges. 
The pressure by the British right proved too severe and the 
Americans were driven in; Stirling, with half the Maryland 
regiment, covering their withdrawal. He could not extricate 
himself, however, and surrendered with his five companies. The 
44th had Captain Andrew Brown and ten rank and file killed, 
two officers and 18 other ranks being wounded. 


New York was evacuated by the Americans and after slight 
fighting the city was occupied on September 13th, “a day of 
small carnage, but of many legends.” * The reduction of Fort 
Washington and Fort Lee followed and the British army moved 
In pursuit towards Philadelphia until winter stopped further 
operations. The 44th were in the ineffective fighting at White 
Plains, where the Colonel of the 35th was shot dead at the head 
of his regiment only a short while after he had come into a legacy 
of forty thousand pounds. During the winter the regiment 
was stationed at Haarlem, subsequently having one company 
at New York, seven at Hell Gate and two in New Brunswick. 


Towards the end of April, 1777, Major-General W. Tryon 
sailed with 2,000 infantry, which included the 44th, for the coast 
of Connecticut, the expedition having for its object the destruc- 
tion of enemy depots at Danbury. Landing on the 25th, between 
the two New England villages of Fairfield and Norwalk, he rapidly 
seized the magazines and destroyed stores to the value of between 
fifteen and sixteen thousand pounds. Im the course of this 
operation private houses in the town were destroyed by fire 
and controversy raged as to whether this was wantonly done 
or no. The rapid spread of the flames was urged as the cause, 
but the Americans allege that every house of a supporter of the 
Union was set alight. Whatever the reason, the glare in the sky 
Toused the whole neighbourhood. Tryon’s rearguard was 
furiously attacked on the 27th by General David Wooster, a 
warrior of 70, who had formerly fought for George II and III, 
and who was later carried away to die with a broken spine. The 
British main body was forced to deploy and bring its artillery 
into action to gain respite. Two miles farther on, at Ridgefield, 
Benedict Arnold and a small body of men blocked the path 
to the coast and there was stiff fighting and a gallant charge ere 
the American leader was beaten. Next day the retiring column 
was galled all the way to the Hill of Compo, but pushed past 
the enemy partics which sought to stay them and, resisting 
a last hostile demonstration in force, re-embarked under cover 
of the Royal Marines, who had been landed for the purpose. 
The 44th returned three men killed, one officer and 15 other 
ranks wounded and five missing in this operation. 
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After service with the army in the Jerseys, an expedition was 
planned against Philadelphia, the 44th being with the 15th, 
17th and 42nd in the 8rd Brigade, under Major-General (later 
Karl) Grey. The force embarked at Sandy Hook, sailed to 
Chesapeake and then up Elk River, effecting a landing on the 
northern shore on August 25th. The regiment was in reserve 
at the Battle of Brandywine on September 11th, though the 
flank companies were actively employed. By a well executed 
manceuvre Howe turned Washington’s right flank and beat 
the American leader in the contest for the command of the Dela- 
ware, thus opening the way to Philadelphia. Washington 
endeavoured to redress the situation on September 20th by 
despatching a division under Anthony Wayne from Potsgrove 
across the Schuylkill, with orders to disperse the British rearguard 
and capture the baggage train. His movement was detected 
and at midnight, in the rain, Grey’s brigade surprised and routed 
the Americans at Paoli Tavern. Grey was an experienced soldier, 
having served on Prince Ferdinand’s staff and being wounded 
at Minden and Kloster Kampen. For this night march “ Grey 
would have nothing to do with cartridges. His soldiers were 
forbidden to load, and the flints were knocked out from any 
muskets which had been loaded already. The royal troops, 
in order to prevent an alarm being given, led along with them 
all the inhabitants whom they encountered on the road. It 
was as complete a surprise and as utter a rout as ever occurred 
in modern warfare. The British ran cheering in among the watch- 
fires and fell on with sword and bayonet.” ” Three hundred of 
the Americans were killed or wounded and eighty made prisoners, 
together with the stores and baggage, whilst the British loss was 
exactly twelve. This gallant exploit, which caused its 
leader to be known henceforth as ‘“ No-flint,” ended 
Washington’s resistance to the British movement against 
Philadelphia, which was occupied on September 26th. 


GERMANTOWN. 


There was little rest, however. Washington, with three 
divisions—Sullivan on the right, Greene on the left and Stirling 
in reserve—sought to surprise the English outposts at German- 
town, a long, straggling village lying to the north west of Phila- 
delphia. In the early morning of October 4th, 1777, 
the light infantry were driven in whilst enveloped in 
a dense fog, but rallied on the 40th, under Colonel Musgrave, 
and were posted in or about the mansion of Benjamin Chew, 
Chief Justice of Pennsylvania. The pressure of the enemy caused 
a retirement of the line, but Colonel Musgrave, with six weak 
companies of the 40th, triumphantly held up the American centre. 
Although surrounded, he refused to surrender. ‘‘ Three American 
cannon were immediately run forward, and blew in the hall door 
at the first discharge ; but the English captain who commanded 
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on the ground floor, and who had barricaded the entry with a pile 
of furniture, sent word up to Musgrave that the soldiers above- 
stairs might ply their muskets in full assurance that their comrades 
belowstairs would do their duty.” “ Attracted by the sound of 
the firing other American units were drawn into the fierce fighting 
round the house and gave time for the royalist supports to arrive. 
Grey, with three battalions of his brigade, including the 44th, 
part of Howe’s left wing, swung to the right and, covered by the 
4th Brigade, under Brigadier-General James Agnew, lieut.- 
colonel of the 44th, swept down upon the enemy, whilst the 50th 
and the 55th, on the right, attacked the other side. Agnew 
and two English colonels were killed in the fierce fighting which 
followed, whilst the 9th Continental Regiment, known as the 
** Tall Virginians,”’ was surrounded and taken, when reduced to the 
strength of a single company. The American attempt broke 
down and Washington was forced to withdraw, having failed to 
wrest Germantown from Howe’s grasp. Major Henry Hope 
was ede to the vacant command of the 44th, whose casualties 
on that trying day were five killed and one officer and 82 other 
ranks wounded. Brigadier-General Agnew and Colonel Bird 
were buried in a grave the stone of which bore the simple epitaph, 
‘*No more at war,” but their remains were re-interred on the 
one hundred and twenty-sixth anniversary of the battle by the 
British Government near the spot where they fell. 


After ineffective operations aimed at bringing about a general 
engagement, the regiment went into winter quarters at Phila- 
delphia. Clinton, who had succeeded Howe in the command of 
the army, under pressure of active intervention by the French, 
evacuated the Quaker capital in the early hours of June 
18th, 1778, and crossed the Delaware. The British troops 
had a trying march through New Jersey to Sandy Hook, where 
they took ship for Staten Island and New York, which were 
threatened by a powerful French squadron. The weather terribly 
hampered the march. ‘“‘ When the British reached their second 
halting place the rain poured down for fourteen consecutive 
hours, ruining the highways, soaking the baggage, spoiling the 
ammunition and provisions and drenching the soldiers to the 
skin. Then came a long spell of the most terrible heat which 
had afflicted the province within the range of human memory. 
Many died of sunstroke; the features of the men were swollen 
beyond recognition by mosquito bites, and at the end of a day’s 
march, short in distance, though long in time, one Hessian out of 
every three had been left panting and prostrate on the roadside. 
The infantry, burdened like packhorses, and clothed and accoutred 
as for a birthday parade in a European capital, were kept station- 
ary hour after hour under the blazing sun; for the train of carts 
was a dozen miles in length, and frequently travelled on a single 
causeway.” » 
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Clinton turned and fought his dauntless adversary at Mon- 
mouth Courthouse, midway between the Delaware and the sea 
on June 28th, “long remembered all over the United States 
as the most sultry day which had ever been endured since man- 
kind learned to read the thermometer.” * Cornwallis, with the 
Foot Guards and regiments of the line, advanced upon the Ameri- 
can vanguard with such spirit and power that he scattered Charles 
Lee’s division. Washington, himself, had hurriedly to organize 
resistance to the pursuit, to enable his main body to get intu 
position. The British advance was persistent and a battalion 
of grenadier companies marched calmly up to a range of loop- 
holed farm buildings and an orchard fence, where they had 
a fierce fight with the defenders, their precision of movement 
being such that a cannon ball which took the muskets of a platoon 
in flank disarmed every man. Colonel Monckton fell and it 
was at this time, probably, that Lieut. Archibald Kennedy, 
of the 44th grenadier company, was killed and another officer 
wounded. In the night Clinton cleverly withdrew his _ troops, 
the weather having been as trying as the fighting, for men dropped 
dead from sunstroke as they moved against the enemy. 


The end of the war was drawing near and the 44th saw little 
further service therein. Major-General Grey led them and others 
in an expedition against Bedford, on the Acushnet River, a noted 
American privateering centre, and on September 5th destroyed 
seventy ships, with stores, demolished the fort and fired the 
magazines. Then proceeding to Martha’s Vineyard, he seized a 
large number of oxen and sheep, £1,000 which had been collected 
for Congress, and blew up the defences. The 44th thereafter 
formed part of the garrison of New York or its vicinity and for 
a time furnished a guard for Sandy Hook lighthouse. On May 
15th, 1780, they moved to Canada. The regiment was stationed 
chiefly at Quebec and Montreal until 1786, when sailing orders 
were received for England, the 44th arriving home on September 
18th, having occupied ten years in its second tour abroad. 


Its service is still remembered in America. A _ full-dress 
uniform of Captain Eli Dagworthy, brother of General Dagworthy, 
is in the National Museum at Washington. He served in the 44th 
during the campaign against the United States, and his uniform 
consists of coatee, trousers and vest, with yellow facings and 
silver buttons. Buttons of the regiment have been found in 
the old fort at Kingsbridge, New York, and at Richmond, Staten 
Island. The greater number, however, have been discovered 
at Fort George, 192 Street, near Audston Avenue, New York 
City, where the 44th occupied huts; the situation is marked in 
Von Krafft’s map of 1779. 


ASSOCIATION WITH ESSEX. 
In 1782 a scheme received royal approval by which certain 
regiments of the line were given territorial designations in the 
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hope of stimulating recruiting in the districts thus honoured. 
By a circular letter, dated August 31st, 1782, issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal Conway, the 44th were directed 
to assume the title East Essex Regiment of Foot, and thus 
became linked with the County of Essex. Lieut.-General Charles 
Rainsford was gazetted to the colonelcy of the 44th in 1781 upon 
the death of General James Abercromby, and this officer held 
the appointment until 1809. It was probably due to his influence 
that the title of East Essex was accorded, for he was an Essex man 
and a prominent soldier of his time. Born at West Ham in 1728, 
he came of a well-known military family and was educated at 
Colchester Grammar School, where his father, on half pay, was 
at that time residing. Gazetted a cornet in Bland’s Dragoons 
(now 3rd Hussars), he was present at Fontenoy in 1745, when 
sixteen years of age. Later he was transferred to the Coldstream 
Guards and in 1761 was appointed aide-de-camp to the King. 
In 1777 he was major-general ; three years later he was colonel of 
the 99th (Jamaica) Regiment and upon its disbandment became 
colonel of the 44th; in 1790 he attained the rank of general. 
When he died in 1809 he was buried in the Chapel of the Tower 
of London beside his father. General Rainsford was one of the 
two witnesses present at the Duke of Gloucester’s private marriage 
to the Dowager Countess Waldegrave and, a man of many parts, 
he was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. His 
Parliamentary interests, however, were confined to a short term 
(1773-4) as Member of Parliament for Maldon. 


When the 44th came home in 1786 a great effort was made 
to attract Essex men into the ranks and Mr. Gerald Rickword, 
of Colchester, has unearthed from the columns of the Ipswich 
Journal for July 22nd, 1786, the following stirring appeal - 


** Volunteers.—The 44th (or East Essex) Regiment, commanded 
by Lieut.-General Charles Rainsford, which has so gloriously 
distinguished itself during the late troubles and the former war in 
America, returns to England this autumn, 1786, and will want 
several to supply the places of those veterans who have deserved, 
and will be recommended, to be letter men, at 1s. a day, and to 
the out-pension of Chelsea Hospital for the rest of their lives. 
All clever young fellows of Suffolk, Norfolk and Essex who are 
free and able and are ambitious of becoming gentlemen, by bearing 
arms in the said honourable and redoubtable corps, are hereby 
invited to the Recruiting Officer’s Headquarters, Colchester, 
who promises they shall meet with every encouragement to which 
merit and good behaviour can entitle them. 


‘* Every candidate for the 44th must be sound, mind and limb, 
stout and well-made. Men, under the age of 25 years, must not 
be less than 5ft. 7 inches high; youths, under 18, 5ft. 5 inches ; 
and very promising lads of 16 or 17, who have every appearance 
of growing, will be accepted, though only 5ft. 44 inches ; 
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all are measured without their shoes. They will immediately 
enter into present pay, and, on their joining their comrade 
recruits at Chatham barracks, near Rochester, in Kent (where 
they are to remain until they shall march to the regiment on its 
landing and being fixed in quarters), they will immediately 
receive His Majesty’s Royal Bounty of a Guinea and a Half, with 
complete clothing, arms and accoutrements. 


‘* The bringers of recruits are handsomely rewarded ; but the 
officer rather wishes young fellows would come of their own accord 
without such incumbrances ; and for those who shall come from 
a distance, he will pay their outside passage to any of the inns 
or publichouses in Colchester. 


Volunteers may also repair to Sergeant Crake at Had- 
leigh (Suffolk); to Corporal Spashell, at the Eight Ringers, 
St. Miles’s (? Giles’s), Norwich ; or to any of the non-commission 
officers and soldiers of the party dispersed amongst the market 
towns near Colchester. 


‘* King George and Old England for Ever!” 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR. 


For a short time the regiment was on home service, though 
constantly changing stations. At the end of October, 1787, 
it was in Guernsey, but in April, 1788, was in barracks at Leeds, 
marching to Tynemouth in the November following. In May, 
1789, the 44th were in Scotland, four companies being detached 
for duty to the Isle of Man in July, 1790. Two years later the 
unit was again in Ireland, for the Isle of Man companies left for 
that destination on Feb. 17th, 1792, and the remainder of the 
regiment embarked at Portpatrick on the 22nd. War broke out 
with the French Republic in 1798, and the 44th were soon on active 
service again. The flank companies were first placed under orders, 
being employed in operations in the West Indies. These flank 
companies were constantly used independently of the 
battalion, and when in America the light and grenadier companies 
of the 44th, in association with those of other regiments, were 
usually formed into separate battalions and were the eyes and 
ears of the army when in the field. This practice was 
later abandoned, for the regiments were, by this procedure, 
deprived of their most efficient men. The flank companies 
sailed for Barbados in September, 1793, and as part of the 
2nd Light Infantry Battalion were with the force under 
Admiral Sir John Jervis and General Sir Charles Grey which 
captured Martinique after sharp fighting on March 22nd of 
the following year. Thence, under the Duke of Kent, they were 
part of a small force which reduced St. Lucia in three days, after 
having landed on April Ist. An attack on Guadaloupe followed, 
but the French were not easily dispossessed and the Island was not 
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surrendered until April 20th; Sir Charles Grey, in his despatch, 
referring to “‘ the extraordinary merit evinced by officers and 
soldiers in this service.”’ Sickness played havoc with the grenadier 
and light infantry companies grouped in battalions and at one 
time the strength of the former was reduced to 152, with 208 in 
hospital, and of the latter to 33, with 382 unfit for duty. The 
French made a determined effort to recapture Guadaloupe. Their 
fleet appeared off the Island in June, 1794, and on 6th October 
Berville Camp surrendered after a gallant resistance. The 44th 
were not concerned in this episode, for they were in garrison 
elsewhere on the Island. Gradually the French regained Guada- 
loupe until Fort Matilda alone remained. The British force 
defended this post with great gallantry under Lieut.-Colonel 
Prescott, until 1t was evacuated on December 10th, the com- 
mander bearing warm testimony to the soldierly conduct of the 
troops during “the whole progress of this long and painful 
siege.” 
WITH THE DUKE OF YORK IN FLANDERS. 


The British Government, in an endeavour to prevent Holland 
falling into the hands of the French, landed an army there in 
1798, under the Duke of York, to co-operate with the Austrian 
forces. Fighting went on with varying fortune, but in the early 
months of 1794 the French, in great strength, made considerable 
progress and the Duke of York, with his relatively small British 
force, retired upon Antwerp. The fear in England was that Ostend 
would fall and the garrison was heavily reinforced. Lord Moira 
was ordered to sail with an army of ten thousand men which had 
been cantoned in the Isle of Wight and Channel Islands, together 
with three further regiments from Ireland, including the 44th. The 
last-named, with the 8th, and some parties of recruits—the latter 
were without arms or equipment—arrived at Ostend on June 
21st. Ten days later the 38rd disembarked after a voyage of 
19 days from Cork, an event which is noteworthy because the unit 
was commanded by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, later the Duke of 
Wellington. It was his first experience of active service. Lord 
Moira and the rest of the force arrived on the 26th. Although 
his instructions limited him to the defence of Ostend, the British 
General determined to join the Duke of York and by a skilful 
flank march he accomplished his purpose, effecting a junction 
with the Duke at Alost on July 9th. Lord Moira’s troops were 
incorporated in the Army of the Netherlands and remained on 
duty there, the General returning to England. 


Fortescue draws a terrible picture of the condition of the army 
at this time. The raising of many fresh battalions had broken 
down the system of administration. ‘‘The men were very 
imperfectly disciplined ; there were no efficient company officers 
to look after them; no efficient colonels to look after company 
officers; no generals to look after the colonels.” ” ‘* Recruits, 
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on being drafted into the depots in England, received what was 
called slop clothing, which signified a linen jacket and trousers ; 
and it is an actual fact that many of them were sent on active 
service in this dress, without waistcoat, drawers or stockings.”’ * 
‘* But the very worst department of all was that of the hospitals, 
wherein the abuses were so terrible that men hardly liked to speak 
of them. In December, 1793, the inhabitants of one of the English 
ports had been dumbfounded by the arrival of one hundred invalid 
soldiers from Ostend in indescribable distress. They had been 
on board ship for a week in bitter wintry weather without so much 
as straw to lie upon. Some of them were dead; others died on 
being carried ashore.” '* Is it any wonder that the British Army 
has bitter memories of campaigning in Flanders ? 


The 44th were in the 2nd Brigade, with the 8th and 83rd, but 
upon reorganization at the end of August they were posted to 
the 8rd Brigade, with 12th, 83rd, and 42nd, under Major-General 
Balfour, being then stationed at Breda. Pichegru attacked the 
Duke of York’s advanced post at Bokstel and captured it, making 
prisoners of two battalions of Darmstadt Hessians. It was 
important to regain this post and Sir Ralph Abercromby was 
ordered to undertake the operation, with ten battalions of in- 
fantry and as many squadrons of cavalry. Included in the former 
were the 3rd Brigade with the 44th. The skirmish which followed 
is memorable in the regiment’s annals because the brigade was 
commanded on that occasion by Colonel Wellesley, the first time 
he had been invested with such a responsibility. After passing 
the village of Schyndel enemy patrols were observed on a great 
plain skirted by a thick grove of fir trees. The British cavalry 
immediately drove them in, supported by the Guards and 88rd 
and 44th, with 12th and 42nd in reserve. It was quickly per- 
ceived that the troops were up against the French main army 
and Abercromby immediately withdrew his force in good order, 
after a loss of about ninety men. Two-thirds of them were 
prisoners, four of whom were men of the 44th. 


The Duke of York, under enemy pressure, crossed the River 
Grave and took up his position on the northern bank. The 
44th were once more re-brigaded, this time being placed under 
Major-General de Burgh, with the 37th, 57th and 88th. In 
December orders had been received that the 44th, with six other 
battalions, should embark at Helvoetsluys for service elsewhere, 
but on the urgent representations of the commander they were 
allowed to remain. The retrograde movement continued and in 
January, 1795, the army, under Lieut.-General Harcourt, with- 
drew from the line of the Waal, the frozen surface of the river 
permitting French troops and material to cross with ease. The 
horrors of the march to the Issel form one of the most tragic 
chapters of British military history. The cold increased with each 
day and those that ‘‘ woke on the morning of January 17th saw 
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about them such a sight as they never forgot. Far as the eye 
could reach over the whitened plain were scattered gun limbers, 
waggons full of baggage and stores, or of sick men, sutlers’ carts 
and private carriages. Beside them lay the horses, dead ; around 
them scores and hundreds of soldiers, dead; here a straggler 
who had staggered on the bivouac and dropped to sleep in the 
arms of the frost ; there a group of British and Germans round an 
empty rum cask; here forty Guardsmen huddled together about 
a plundered waggon; there a packhorse with a woman lying 
alongside it, and a baby, swathed in rags, peeping out of the pack, 
with its mother’s milk turned to ice upon its lips—one and all 
stark, frozen dead.”” The remnants of the army, encumbered 
with thousands of sick, found refuge in the Duchy of Bremen, 
and were subsequently withdrawn from the Continent. The 44th, 
of a strength of 18 officers and 466 other ranks, embarked at Bre- 
men and arrived in England in May. 


IN THE WEST INDIES. 


French Republican activity in the West Indies was causing 
great anxiety and by November, 1795, 44th were en route for that 
unhealthy theatre of service, part of a large force of 25,000 men, 
under Lieut.-General Sir Ralph Abercromby. Storms prevented 
transports, to the number of three hundred, sailing until December 
9th, when another period of bad weather scattered the fleet and 
_sank several ships. The 44th luckily survived the catastrophe 
and arrived at Barbados on February 28th, 1796. Considerable 
time elapsed before the army was re-united, the Commander- 
in-Chief arriving on March 14th. St. Lucia, which had been 
recaptured by the French, was first attacked. The 44th landed 
with the division under Maj.-General Morshead after a footing 
had been secured. There was desperate fighting before the 
Island capitulated on May 25th. Lieut.-Colonel Robert Riddell, 
of the 44th, was prominent in an attack upon the batteries 
on the southern slopes of Morne Fortuné on May 8rd. He 
commanded the left wing and captured the work known as 
Chapuis and held it for some time, though unsupported. The 
regiment sustained forty casualties in this-exploit, four men being 
killed. Among the officers who fell was Colonel Malcolm, the 
founder of the Ist West Indian Regiment. The 31st, 44th, 
48th and 55th Regiments were left as garrison, under 
Brig.-General John Moore, later the hero of Corunna. The enemy 
were active in the interior and General Moore, ever alert, followed 
them into the mountains and dispersed them after arduous toil. 
The 44th remained in the West Indies until 1797, when, having 
suffered much from sickness, they were brought home again, land- 
ing in Gravesend on July 31st. The deaths of officers during this 
tour of duty were considerable and serious, comprising: Lieut.- 
Col. R. Riddell, Major Edward Wilson, Captains W. Creagh, 
J. Cooke, Lieutenants J. C. Phipps, S. Tuffie, G. R. Stoney, A. 
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Ogilvie, W. Weddell, J. Wright, Donald McLeod, R. Chambers 
and J. Robinson, Quartermasters T. Gardner and McCabe and 
Surgeon Thomas Facon. Fortescue mentions that in six months 
Moore’s force of 4,000 was reduced by yellow fever to 1,000. men 
fit for duty and 1,500 sick, the remainder having died. 


WINNING FAME IN EGYPT. 


The regiment was garrisoned at Gibraltar from October, 
1798, to October, 1800, during which period Bonaparte conquered 
Egypt and Nelson destroyed his fleet at the Battle of the Nile. 
Upon Napoleon’s return to France in 1800, an English force was 
concentrated at Malta, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, to restore the 
Land of the Pharaohs to Turkish authority. The 44th were in the 
4th Brigade, with the 18th, 30th and 89th regiments, under 
Brigadier-General John Doyle. The landing in Aboukir Bay 
was effected on March 8th, 1801, after a stout resistance, but 
the 44th were not actively engaged. They were, however, 
in the thick of the fighting which ensued for the possession of 
Alexandria. 


The advance was in three parallel columns, Doyle’s brigade 
being on the left. The enemy fell back upon their main position, 
known as the heights of Nicopolis, which it was determined 
to turn on both flanks simultaneously. The movement on the 
left was entrusted to three brigades, under General Hutchinson, 
General Moore operating on the right. The 44th were with 
Hutchinson. The latter “made for a bridge close to the 
southern end of the French position, by which to cross the 
canal on to Lake Mareotis; hoping to march round the 
right of the French position upon the dried mud at its edge 
and from thence to storm. The bridge, though defended by a 
strong party of French with a howitzer, was gallantly carried by 
the 44th.”’* The enemy’s position was too strong, however, and 
the advance was not pressed farther. The regiment had two men 
killed ; one officer, Lieut. James Browne, died of his wounds ; Col. 
Christopher Tolson (later General Christopher Chowne, having 
changed his name) and Ensign John Berwick (who fell as a captain 
at the Battle of Salamanca) and 22 other ranks were wounded. 
The French attacked the British position on March 21st, but were 
beaten after a fierce and protracted struggle, the British army 
mourning the loss of Sir Ralph Abercromby, who was mortally 
wounded, and the 44th the death from wounds of their command- 
ing officer, Lieut.-Col. David Ogilvie. The unit also had one 
man killed and fifteen wounded, but was not heavily 
employed. Major and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Kenneth McKenzie, 
of the 90th, succeeded to the command of the regiment. 
Alexandria was invested and an expedition was despatched 
to reduce other centres of opposition. Rosetta, at the 
mouth of one of the channels of the Nile, with the fort St. 
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Julian, was captured, and the 44th were later present with the 
army at the Pyramids during the siege of Cairo and the surrender of 
the French garrison there. Then the regiment was once again 
before Alexandria, as part of the Ist Brigade, under Major-General 
Ludlow, when that city surrendered in September. The expedi- 
tion was brilliantly successful and there was much national re- 
joicing. The threat to British power in India was removed, being 
a considerable relief to the grave situation created by French 
military dominance in Europe, restored by Bonaparte’s amazing 
victories over the Austrian armies in Italy. The troops em- 
ployed received the thanks of King and Parliament and were 
given authority to bear on their colours a representation of the 
Sphinx, with the word ‘‘ Egypt.” The campaign is otherwise 
noteworthy as the first occasion on which native troops from 
India were despatched to Egypt, though they and _ their 
European comrades, after a toilsome desert march, arrived just 
too late to be present at the fall of Alexandria. 


The regiment was withdrawn from Egypt and arrived at Malta 
in October, 1801. It embarked for England in the December 
following in greatly reduced strength, the tradition being that 
the flank companies were represented by Sergeants R. Mackrell 
and J. Donaldson, who received commissions in 1814 and died as 
officers of the regiment: The Treaty of Amiens was signed 
on March 27th, 1802, and in May the 44th were again in Ireland, 
landing at Waterford on the 27th of that month. 


AT MALTA AND SICILY. 


On the recurrence of the war with France in 1803 a second 
battalion of the 44th was recruited in Ireland, and for the remain- 
der of the Napoleonic War the regiment was represented by two 
battalions. 1/44th were removed to England in 1803 and were 
later transferred to Malta, under orders of General Sir James 
Craig, sailing from Portsmouth on March 26th, 1805—the year of 
Trafalgar—and reaching the Island on July 19th following, where 
they were in garrison during the years 1806 and 1807. The 
flank companies were detached for service in Sicily for some time, 
but they had rejoined headquarters, when, on July 4th, 1806, 
the Battle of Maida was fought and 5,000 British troops, 
under Sir John Stuart, beat the French general Reynier with 7,000. 
The enemy attack was met by a fierce bayonet charge and within 
half an hour the French were in hurried retreat. ‘* The moral effect 
of the victory was very great. .... More than half a century 
had passed since, at Minden, a British force had triumphed over 
a French force in Europe.” ” Although the 44th were on service 
elsewhere, an officer of theirs, Major Henry Powlett, who 
had been wounded with the 20th Regiment at Crabbendam and 
Egmont-op-Zee, fought with distinction with the light infantry 
battalion and was granted the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 7th 
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Garrison Battalion in recognition thereof. He died in 1817 
as Captain of Carisbrooke Castle. The British retained a tight 
hold of Sicily. On May 28th, 1808, the flank companies of the 
44th left Malta for the adjacent island and the battalion on 
September 17th. As the former comprised 212 N.C.O’s. and men, 
and headquarters embarked with 939 other ranks, exclusive of 
officers, the battalion at this period was over 1,150 strong and it 
presented a fine appearance on parade. 


The special significance of the operations in and about Sicily 
is not generally appreciated. Sir Julian Corbett argues with 
cogency that they were a consequence of the dramatic stroke 
whereby at Copenhagen, in 1807, we had seized the Danish fleet 
and thus prevented its utilization by Napoleon. Foiled in this 
direction, the great Frenchman turned his attention to the 
Mediterranean in an effort to achieve in the South what he had 
failed to do in the North, viz., a rehabilitation of naval power after 
Trafalgar. ‘‘ His idea was in effect an elaborate combination 
of military and naval force for surprising Sicily and thereby 
depriving us of the power to maintain a fleet within the Straits. 
Three or four armies were to be thrown against the island simul- 
taneously from Calabria, Naples, Toulon and possibly Corfu, 
which was now his, and which we were blockading. They were to 
move under cover of a naval concentration which was first intended 
to be in the Tagus, but, when under pressure of our fleet and 
diplomacy Portugal proved obstructive, was to be made in the 
Mediterranean. There were to meet Allemand from Rochefort, 
Rosily from Cadiz, Ganteaume from Toulon and a Spanish squadron 
from Cartagena; the whole to be covered by a revival of the 
invasion threat from Boulogne and Napoleon’s other flotilla 
ports. To the success of this design the whole of his genius was 
directed. ‘ Sicily,’ he told his brother Joseph, in trying to inflame 
him with his own fire, ‘ Sicily is the most important point in the 
world!’ For him, Sicily, in fact, was the decisive theatre, but 
the plan failed, for the naval concentration broke down.” ” 


In 1808 an army order prohibited the wearing of queues, one 
step in a movement which was to bring the uniform and equipment 
of a soldier in consonance with the requirements of that time. 
Colonel Burney, who joined the 44th as a subaltern in 1808, 
has left a description of the uniform of the regiment. ‘* The 
officers wore large cocked hats, leather breeches and long boots 
above the knee, like dragoons, with powder and long tails, the curl 
of which was generally formed of some favourite lady’s hair, 
no matter what the colour might be. The evening dress was 
grey cloth tights, with Hessian boots and tassels in front. The 
facings of the coat were buttoned back, and everyone was pow- 
dered and correctly dressed before sitting down to dinner. For 
duty officers and men wore white breeches, black cloth leggings 
or gaiters, with about twenty-five flat silver buttons to each, 
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and a gorget, showing the officer was on duty. At Malta, as in 
other garrisons, officers for duty were regularly examined, that 
their buttons and swords were quite bright; if not, they 
were turned back and the one in waiting brought forward. Mem- 
bers of courts-martial were sent back by the President if they 
had not their gorgets on and their duty dress and hair properly 
powdered. To appear out of barracks without being in strict 
regimentals and swords was never dreamt of. The poor soldiers 
ordered for duty were excused the adjutant’s drill, as they 
took some hours to make themselves up to pass muster for 
all the examinations for guard mounting with pomatum (some- 
times a tallow candle), soap and flour, particilarly the men 
of flank companies, whose hair was turned up behind stiff as a 
ramrod.”” ™ 


In 1809 the 44th (six companies, 616 rank and file), under 
Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Brooke, formed part of the expedition, 
commanded by Lieut.-General Sir John Stuart, which threatened 
Naples. The kingdom had been vested in Murat, one of 
Napoleon’s most distinguished marshals, and the movement 
was intended to relieve the pressure upon the Austrians, sorely 
beset in northern Italy. Ischia, a beautiful island in the Bay 
of Naples, was attacked and as the garrison offered but a poor 
resistance, the troops quickly made themselves masters of the 
situation, the last stronghold of the enemy, the castle, surrender- 
ing after a few days’ investment. Procida also fell easily to 
Brig.-General John Oswald. Upon threat of invasion the 
governor’s troops got out of hand and the British general landed 
his grenadiers and took possession without waiting for the 
formality of capitulation. The 44th were brigaded with the 
Grenadier Battalion and the 27th for these operations under 
General Oswald, and for a time were part of the garrison of 
Procida. By August, however, the regiment was at Messina 
and provided a detachment, 209 of all ranks, which sailed with 
Brig.-General Oswald and other troops and took possession 
of the Ionian Islands from the French. With four companies 
of the 35th, two companies of Corsican Rangers and two mountain 
guns, the detachment of the 44th was landed—the whole under 
Sir Hudson Lowe—and in two columns the force of 600 men 
advanced upon Zante. One column invested the stronghold 
whilst the other turned the defences and thus secured the 
surrender of the Italian regiment in garrison. They were not 
concerned in the fighting which caused the signal failure of Murat’s 
expedition to Sicily in September, 1810. Moved from Messina 
to Salvadore dei Greci in March, 1811, in the following August 
they were in Malta, whither the flank companies had returned. 
Short periods of service ensued again in Sicily in 1812, and it was 
from this Island that part of the regiment sailed on June 9th, 
1813, for Minorca, where orders were received to land at the Bay 
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of Salou, Spain, the army before Tarragona being joined on August 
8rd. The left wing did not move from Palermo until Sept. 7th, 
when it landed at Villafranca. Tarragona was occupied on August 
18th, Marshal Suchet having destroyed the defences and with- 
drawn to Barcelona. Whilst Wellington was invading France, 
the wings of the 44th were re-united at Villafranca in March, 1814, 
before proceeding to Saragossa, where the regiment was stationed 
at the termination of hostilities in April following. 


IN AMERICA FOR THE THIRD TIME. 


Although the long and arduous war in the Peninsula had closed, 
the 44th were not permitted repose. They were marched through 
the south of France, via Bayonne, to Bordeaux, embarking for 
America at Pouillac early in June. War had broken out between 
Great Britain and the United States in 1812 over the energetic 
exercise by the former of the right of search of American vessels. 
The expedition, which comprised 4th, 44th (800 strong) and 85th, 
with artillery and engineers, was commanded by Major-General 
Patrick Ross and was destined for a raid upon Washington as a 
retort to the American occupation of York, the capital of Upper 
Canada, and the summary treatment of that town. After 
a delightful voyage and stay at the Azores, Bermuda was reached 
on July 24th, 1814, where the 21st Fusiliers reported. A landing 
was suddenly effected at St. Benedict on the right bank of the 
Patuxent, in the Bay of Chesapeake, on August 19th. The 85th 
Light Infantry and light companies of the 4th, 21st and 44th served 
in the first brigade, whilst the 4th and 44th, under Colonel Arthur 
Brooke, constituted the second, the third comprising the 21st 
Fusiliers and a battalion of Marines. Barney, the American 
commodore, had destroyed his flotilla at Pig Point, and the little 
force advanced to within three miles of Oldfields, threatening 
the direct road to Washington and its approaches over the eastern 
branch of the Potomac. The American commander, Winder, 
thereupon retired on the night of August 28rd into the capital, 
destroying the bridges. Ross accordingly took the north-western 
road on the 24th with the intention of crossing the Potomac 
at Bladensburg, where there was another bridge, and where 
also the stream could be forded. At noon on August 24th, 
the enemy, 6,000 strong, were discovered with artillery and 
cavalry lying behind the Potomac, with the village of Bladensburg 
in front of them, the bridge having been left intact. The position 
was immediately attacked, although the British force was 
half the strength of that of the Americans. As the light brigade 
passed through to cross the bridge and to capture the road 
which ran to Washington, they were met with musketry and 
artillery fire, which caused many casualties. With gallant ardour 
the troops pressed on, stormed a fortified house at the bridgehead, 
and then, forming to the right and left, they drove back the 
American riflemen, who left two guns behind them. The light 
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infantry pressed on, but were met by American seamen with 
guns, under Commodore Barney, and forced to fight desperately 
to maintain their hold of the river bank, the Brigadier, Thornton, 
himself falling. Whilst this obstinate contest was proceeding 
the second brigade—which had been delayed by an exhausting 
march in the sun after the close confinement on board ship— 
arrived and outflanked the Americans. Brooke led the 44th 
against Barney’s left flank, whilst the 4th turned the enemy’s 
right with a charge preceded by a flight of rockets. The 
enemy were broken and sought the safety of the forests. The 
American seamen bravely stood by their guns and some were 
bayoneted where they fought, eight pieces of artillery being 
captured with the Commodore. As the enemy broke, the 
third brigade pushed through and seized the road to Washington. 
It was a daring and spirited exploit; for which the regiment 
bears upon its colours the word ‘ Bladensburg,” the General 
paying special tribute to the conduct of the 4th and the 44th, 
the latter being commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Mullins. The 
losses of the 44th were 14 killed and 35 wounded. 


Washington was occupied that night and a supper of forty 
covers ordered by President Madison for his officers and men 
was eaten instead by Ross and his staff. Before evacuation 
on August 25th, the President’s House, arsenal, docks and 
stores were destroyed. The expedition marched back to St. 
Benedict without molestation and lay in the Patuxent 
River for some days, on one occasion causing’ great 
eonsternation to the inhabitants by their near approach 
to Annapolis, but Baltimore was selected as the object 
of attack. The troops landed in the early morning of September 
12th at North Point, thirteen miles from the city. During the 
advance the men were held up by concealed skirmishers and 
Maj.-General Ross was mortally wounded whilst investigating the 
cause. Colonel Brooke, of the 44th, took over command and 
organized the attack upon the American position near Nip Church, 
in Godlywood, occupied by some 6,000 Americans, under 
General Stricker, with artillery and cavalry. A_ turning 
movement was again successfully initiated. The frontal 
effort was entrusted to the light brigade, with the 44th 
and seamen and marines as the second line, and the third 
brigade in reserve. Unperceived, the 4th occupied a thicket 
on the enemy’s flank. The whole force moved forward as the 
charge was sounded and within fifteen minutes forced the Ameri- 
cans in confusion from the field, capturing two guns. Carter 
mentions an instance of early sniping tactics and the resentment 
which they caused, in his account of the battle: “‘ A number of 
American riflemen, discovered in trees, which they had climbed to 
enable them to take sure aim and escape danger, were shot on their 
perches by the British soldiers, who did not consider these tactics 
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fair play.””* The loss of the 44th comprised eleven killed and 838 
wounded, chiefly caused by the artillery fire which met them 
as they jumped up to advance. Several officers were wounded, 
Captain Hamilton Greenshields dying later. Colonel Brooke 
specially commended Lieut.-Colonel Mullins for ‘‘ the excellent 
order in which he led that part of the right brigade under his 
immediate command while charging the enemy in line.”” Further 
progress upon Baltimore was stayed next day, when 15,000 
Americans were discovered entrenched at the foot of the range 
of hills guarding the city. Naval co-operation was impracticable 
owing to the harbour being blocked with sunken ships and 
the troops were ordered to re-embark, which they did at their 


leisure. 
THE TRAGEDY OF NEW ORLEANS. 


A short stay at Jamaica followed, but an enterprise of a far 
more difficult character was afoot, none other than an attempt to 
capture New Orleans, then the most important town in the 
Southern States, the stores of cotton and sugar within which 
would be a great prize. During the operations which preceded the 
investment of New Orleans, the troops suffered severely from the 
cold and wet weather, one of the most trying experiences being 
a journey of twenty miles to Pine Island in open boats during 
heavy rain in the middle of December. Having disembarked in 
this dismal swamp, they remained there for several days without 
tents or huts amid constant rainstorms. The 44th were in the 
first brigade, under Colonel Brooke, with the 21st, also the 5th 
W.LR. Ultimately the army, under the command of Major- 
General John (afterwards Lord) Keane, landed on December 
22nd eight miles below New Orleans, and took position on the 
banks of the Mississippi, after a march through the cypress 
swamps fringing the river. The surprise was almost complete 
and it is probable that if the force had pushed on at that time 
the town must have fallen. The Americans reacted with a 
night attack, which, after much confused fighting, was repulsed, 
Colonel Brooke, with the 21st, 44th and 98rd, being specially 
mentioned for the manner in which he secured the right flank. 
During these tedious and harassing operations the 44th lost 
Lieut. John Blakeney and one private killed, five wounded and 
one missing, 


Major-General Sir E. Pakenham, fresh from Peninsular triumphs, 
assumed command on the 24th and formed his force into two 
brigades, 44th being with the first, under Maj.-General Gibbs, 
with the 4th, 21st and 5th W.1.R. The enemy offered an 
obstinate resistance, favoured by the nature of the country, 
and supported by armed vessels in the river. 

The river approach to New Orleans was held by a series of 
works on both sides. It was sought to storm these and thus 
open the way to the city by an attack delivered upon January 
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8th, 1815. The troops on each side were of about equal strength, 
6,000, but the Americans were much the superior in artillery. 
The main effort was against the American left flank, whilst 
a subsidiary force, under Thornton, which met with considerable 
success, seized Patterson’s battery and outflanked the American 
position across the river, causing the enemy staff considerable 
anxiety. The British attack on the American left resulted 
in disastrous failure. A light infantry force moved along the 
road by the river, whilst on their right were the 93rd and Ist 
West Indians, all under General Keane. Then came the brigade 
commanded by Major-General Gibbs, composed of the 21st, 
4th and 44th, in that order, with light troops on their flank ; 
the 7th and 43rd in reserve, under Lambert. The reasons for 
the failure were later the subject of much investigation and 
controversy, in which the action of the 44th was acridly criticized. 
The defeat was in some quarters attributed to their action, but 
Fortescue, after a detailed examination of the points raised, 
offers trenchant observations upon the staff work—‘ It was 
probably the blunder of a staff officer that permitted the Forty- 
fourth to go forward without their ladders and fascines ; it was 
another staff officer’s blunder which led Pakenham to believe, 
when he ordered the rocket to be fired, that the Forty-fourth 
had had time to fetch its ladders and resume its place at the head 
of the storming column. There was no lack of staff officers 
in the force, but they seem to have been either inefficient or 
ill-handled.” * Moreover, the fact must be always borne in mind 
in a review of the work of the 44th on this occasion that the 
regiment went into action with probably fewer than 500 effectives 
and 278 were returned as casualties at the close of the day ; 
a loss of at least 50 per cent. Of these, 36 were killed, 162 were 
wounded and 80 missing, the last named being either drowned 
or taken within the American entrenchments. 


Pakenham’s instructions were that on the night of January 7th 
650 men of the Rifles and the 44th were to occupy a partially 
completed battery and that whilst 400 of them—300 were of the 
44th—covered their comrades, the latter, 250 in strength, were to 
move forward with fascines. The ground was very swampy and 
the top earth had been removed to construct the battery. 
‘This operation was a prelude to the main attack, to be delivered 
by the 4th and 21st, under Gibbs. The commander of the 44th 
is alleged to have complained beforehand that the venture was 
hopeless and the regiment would be sacrificed; these remarks 
were remembered later. Although he was in position to time 
in the right-hand battery, he had not brought the sixteen scaling 
ladders and the fascines as ordered. He had halted for ten 
minutes at the redoubt where he had been told to collect them, 
but, unable to obtain any information, he marched on. The 
mistake was discovered by the brigadier and immediate steps 
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were taken to rectify it, the men being hurried back at the 
double for nearly halfa mile on heavy ground. Being also 
hustled back again to their station, they were seen shortly before 
dawn “carrying the fascines and ladders in very disorderly 
fashion.” ‘“ They were breathless and ill-tempered, the ladders 
were heavy and the fascines—made of ripe sugar cane—very 
weighty, indeed. Moreover, though by right only a small 
number of them should have been fascine-bearers and three- 
fourths of them should have been in the firing line, there was 
every likelihood that the whole of the 44th would be employed in 
the work which had originally been designed for the Rifles. 
A staff officer, however, reported to Pakenham that the battalion 
would regain its place in good time, and the General rode off, 
apparently satisfied.” ” The assault was delivered, with the 44th 
breathless and unable to keep up. The 4th and the 21st were 
met by a terrific cross-fire and, stung by the blast, they halted 
to retaliate. A small party of the 21st reached the entrenchment, 
but confusion reigned in the rest of the brigade, which was 
increased when first Gibbs and then Pakenham were killed. 
The column retreated in grave disorder and did not rally again 
until covered by the reserve, under Lambert, who succeeded 
to the command upon Keane being wounded. The 44th returned 
Lieut. Rowland Davies, Ensigns Matthew McClaskey and James 
White (died of wounds) and 33 other ranks as killed, whilst 
eight officers were wounded (including Lieut.-Colonel H. Debbieg) 
and 154 other ranks, one officer and 79 other ranks being taken 
prisoner or drowned. The Americans, who suffered trifling loss, 
were commanded by Andrew Jackson, later President of the 
United States. 


The defeat, the fatigue, the discomfort of life in dreary swamps 
told heavily upon the men’s morale, and when the troops marched 
back to the boats at Fishermen’s Huts, along a narrow track 
covered with faggots of reeds, the experience was like that 
of the Ypres marshes in 1917, for they moved along knee-deep 
in mud. Some there were who lost their foothold and were 
swallowed up for ever in the quagmire. 


An outcome of this disastrous effort was the trial by general 
court-martial, at Dublin, in 1815, of Brevet Lieut.-Colonel 
the Hon. T. Mullins, captain in the 44th, who was found guilty 
of neglecting to collect fascines and ladders and suffering the 
regiment to pass the redoubt where they were lodged without 
taking steps to put the men in possession of the material. He 
was cashiered, though honourably acquitted of any charge 
implying want of personal courage. 


Notwithstanding their casualties, the 44th, were employed 
almost immediately, with the 4th and 21st, in the siege of Fort 
Bowyer, near Mobile, the garrison of which, 366 of all ranks, 
surrendered after an investment of eight days’ duration. 
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This operation concluded the service of the 44th in America 
and in May, 1815, they landed at the Cove of Cork for seven years’ 
garrison duty in Ireland. The regiment was employed in the 
three great wars on the American Continent, sharing most of 
the changing fortunes of those campaigns. Up to 1815 it had been 
74 years in existence and over twenty years of this period were 
spent in the United States and Canada. How remarkable is their 
range of service in the Napoleonic War! Flanders, West Indies, 
Gibraltar, Egypt, Malta, Sicily, Naples, Spain and America. 
Their march across Spain and France to Bordeaux and their voyage 
thence to America strike the imagination, yet show how mobile 
our military forces were owing to the command of the sea even in 
the days of sailing ships. 


SECOND BATTALION FORMED. 


On the rupture of the Peace of Amiens in 1808, a second 
battalion of the 44th was raised in Ireland, where the regiment 
was then quartered. It was placed on the establishment on July 
9th, 1803. This unit gained great renown in the Peninsular 
campaign and at Waterloo, being known as the “ Little Fighting 
Fours,’ from the small stature of the men, but it 1s a nickname 
of which the 44th ever since has been very proud. The lieutenant- 
colonel was Thomas Nicoll and the majors Henry Powlett and 
Thomas Danser, whilst the ten company commanders were 
Charles Madden, Henry Nixon, Thomas Murphy, Marcus John 
Annesley, Hon. Thos. Mullins, John A. Johnson, Archibald 
McAuley, John Cruice, Henry Debbieg and J. Chilton L. Carter, 
with Colin Meekisson as adjutant. 


ORDERED TO SPAIN. 


The battalion left Mallow on March 25th, 1804, and 
after service in the Isle of Wight, Channel Islands, at 
Lisbon and at Gibraltar, it was sent to reinforce Lord 
Graham at Cadiz in March, 1810. A party of the 44th, under 
Lieutenants Wm. Manby and R. J. Twinberrow, assisted in the 
stout defence of Fort Matagorda, which resisted the French attack 
for 55 days until the works were so battered as to be untenable. 
As some of the troops could be spared from this sphere of 
operations, two battalions, 2/30th and 2/44th (Lieut.-Colonel 
C. Bulkeley Egerton), of a total strength of 56 officers and 1,126 
other ranks, were sent to Lisbon, which they reached on October 
4th, 1810. They were used to complete the 5th Division (°° Pion- 
eers ’’), which had been formed in August, 1810. Orders issued 
on October 6th of that year showed that the division (which was 
under the command of General Leith) included two brigades 
of English troops and one of Portuguese; the second brigade of 
the former being made up of the 2/30th, 2/44th and 1/4th, the 
last-named recently arrived from England. The Division was 
part of the garrison of the famous lines of Torres Vedras, near 
Lisbon, where Wellington throughout the winter withstood 
the pressure of Massena’s army. When the British force moved 
again into Portugal, in the Spring of 1811, 5th Division was com- 
manded by Major-General Sir W. Erskine, and that officer was 
in charge until December 1st, when Leith resumed his appoint- 
ment. 

Lieut. Pearce led a party of the light company of the 44th 
over the bridge of Sabugal on March 30th, 1811, though the passage 
was commanded by two guns. The troops moved with such 
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celerity that they had the pleasure of eating the soup which the 
French had prepared for dinner. In the smart combat at Sabugal 
on April 8rd, the 5th Division were on the British left and crossed 
the town bridge. Wellington’s plan of operations was spoilt by 
early morning fog, but he was successful in forcing Reynier’s 
retirement, the Light Division and part of the 8rd Division 
only being seriously engaged. The 44th were next in active 
conflict at Fuentes d’Onoro, on May 5th, 1811, when Massena 
vainly endeavoured to check the severity of the pursuit. The 
Division was not seriously engaged that day, however, for it was 
posted on the left flank to the south of Fort Concepcion, and 
protected by the steep ravine of Dos Casas. Reynier, the French 
General, did not press the attack in this quarter and the only 
fighting was a slight bicker at the edge of the ravine with the 
skirmishers of the 5th Division, in which the light companies of 
four British battalions and one Portuguese sustained only 27 
casualties. The 44th, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel C. B. 
Egerton, had four men wounded out of a total personnel of 87 
officers and 410 men. | 


The French garrison at Almeida, under Brennier, broke through 
the British investment on the night of May 10th, 1811. Their 
rearguard was caught by the narrow bridge of Barba del Puerco, 
and the light company of the 44th was among the troops which 
smashed the resistance, driving many men over the steep 
banks of the defile, some clinging to the rocks, whilst others 
dropped into the water below. Captain Jessop, of the 44th, 
was the officer who granted the French commander permission 
to bring in the wounded, and a party of the 81st Voltigeurs ‘* found 
quite a heap of men with broken limbs at the foot of the precipice 
whom they dragged out from the dead and dying.” * Wellington 
cleared the French from Portugal during the Summer campaign 
of 1811, but the 44th were not seriously in action again that year. 
On September 15th the strength of the battalion was returned 
at 892 and a month later Brigadier-General Walker was in com- 
mand of the Brigade. 


STORMING OF BADAJOZ. 


In the Spring of 1812 the British General entered upon active 
operations in central Spain, but first had to recapture the fortresses 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz. Without sufficient siege train and 
pressed for time, owing to the danger of the French armies uniting 
and falling upon him, he had to rely upon the gallantry of the 
infantry in storming these strongholds. The 44th were not inti- 
mately concerned with the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo, but, with the 
remainder of Walker’s brigade, under the command of the Hon. 
G. Carleton, they played a notable part in the capture of Badajoz, 
a feat which lives in the matchless prose of Napier and will be 
remembered as long as there is a British Army. Badajoz lay at 
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the junction of the River Guadiana with its tributary, the 
Rivillas. An outlying work, the Picurina Fort, was stormed 
on March 25th. Batteries were immediately planted upon this 
commanding point, despite losses by enemy enfilade fire from the 
Castle and elsewhere, and by April 5th practicable breaches of 
the walls were reported between the bastions of Trinidad and 
Santa Maria. The Light and 4th Divisions were detailed for the 
storm that night, 8rd Division being ordered to make an effort 
against the Castle by way of a broken bridge across the Rivillas, 
whilst Walker’s brigade of the 5th Division were given similar 
instructions in respect of the San Vincente bastion, which faced the 
Guadiana, on the other side of the town. The main effort, therefore, 
came from the south, whilst the flank attacks were from the east 
and west. Although fighting with fierce valour the Light and 
4th Divisions failed to secure a foothold in the town, but, as so 
often happens in war, the unexpected came to Wellington’s aid— 
both the flank attacks succeeded and Badajoz fell. Picton’s 
8rd Division had by midnight captured the Castle, but it was the 
escalade of Walker’s brigade (1/4th, 2/30th, 2/44th and 5th 
Portuguese) which produced the decisive success. Originally a 
feint attack, it was altered to a serious movement and was 
intended to commence at 10 o’clock, but there was an 
hour’s delay owing to the scaling ladders not having been brought 
up to time. The advance party, in charge of Lieut.-Colonel 
F. Brooke, of the 4th, which included the light company of 
the 44th, halted before a breastwork topped by a stockade and 
chevaur de frise; so close were they that they could hear the 
French soldiers talking in the guardhouse at the barrier gate, 
and the officers visiting the sentries. It was only at the moment of 
the final advance that the column was perceived, Napier stating 
that the ripple of the flood water in the river had _ hitherto 
smothered the sound of their footsteps. Although unable to force 
open the gate, the troops quickly mastered the palisade over the 
covered way and made an opening sufficiently wide to admit 
two abreast. The men leapt into the ditch, 12ft. below, into 
which water from the Guadiana had been admitted, and planted 
their ladders. These proved too short to scale the 30ft. wall— 
the first 20ft. of which was perpendicular—and heavy losses 
resulted as the men sought to help each other into the embrasures 
under a destructive fire, which included wooden beams and fire 
balls. Fora time the stormers were checked. Lieut. Pearce, of the 
44th, at Col. Brooke’s request, reported the situation to Major- 
General Walker and two companies of the 44th, under Captain 
J.C. Guthrie, were hurried up to support the attack by their fire. 
At the north end of the bastion, where it joined the waterside wall, 
the scarp was 20ft. high and there some ladders were successfully 
planted. By this means the troops seized the wall and in two 
parties exploited their success to the utmost. The main body of 
the brigade, under Brigadier-General Walker, immediately cleared 
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the ramparts to the might. The smaller party, under Colonel 
Piper, entered the town. The colours of the 44th were the first 
planted on the bastion and the advance was sounded by one of 
the buglers, Muchian. It was these notes which Wellington 
heard as he realized that the main attack had failed. For a while 
the French broke before General Walker’s flank attack and the 
bastion of S. Jose was quickly seized. Two French battalions 
defending the western front massed for the defence of Santiago, the 
next bastion, and for a time the onset was stayed. General Walker, 
sword in hand, was desperately wounded as he ran forward to deal 
with the situation. Lighted port-fires thrown down by the French 
artillerymen were mistaken for mines, there was some hesitation, 
the enemy charged, and the brigade were thrown back to San 
Vincente. The 2/38th, in reserve, broke the enemy advance ; 
the brigade rallied, the French were swept once more from the 
bastions and near S. Maria the main body of the enemy surren- 
dered to the 5th Division, as the Light and 4th Divisions once more 
mounted their blood-stained breaches. Colonel Piper’s party, 
mainly composed of men of the 4th Foot, had a strange experience 
traversing the town. An officer serving with them has left 
a stirring description of the scene: ‘‘ Could we have divested 
our minds of the real situation of the town it might have been 
imagined that the inhabitants were preparing for some grand 
féte, as all the houses in the streets and squares were brilliantly 
illuminated, from the top to the first floor, with numerous lamps. 
This illumination scene was truly remarkable, not a living creature 
to be seen, but a continual low buzz and whisper around us, 
and we now and then perceived a small lattice gently open and 
re-shut, as if more closely to observe the singular scene of a small 
English party perambulating the town in good order, the bugle- 
man at the head blowing his instrument.” ” The gallant French 
Governor, Philippon, escaped with a few hundreds of his men 
to San Cristobal, a fort across the river, but was forced to 
surrender there at dawn on April 6th. 


Leith Hay, a relative of the commander of the 5th Division, 
thus wrote of the effect of the assault upon San Vincente: “ Had 
Wellington relied on the storming of the breaches alone, the town 
would not have been taken. Had General Leith received his 
ladders punctually and escaladed at 10, as intended, he would 
have been equally successful and the unfortunate divisions 
at the breaches would have been saved an hour of dreadful loss. If 
Leith had failed, Badajoz would still have fallen, in consequence 
of the 8rd Division carrying the Castle—but not till the following 
morning; and the enemy might have given further trouble. 
Had Picton failed, still the success of the 5th Division would 
have ensured the fall of the place.” * 


The glory of the victory was dimmed by the excesses 
committed by the troops, and it was some days before 
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order was restored. The total loss of Walker’s Brigade 
was 494 and of these 134 were contributed by the 44th 
—two officers (Lieutenants W.. S. Unthank and Matthew 
Argent) and 37 men killed and seven officers and 88 men wounded. 
Captain F. B. Jervoise, commander of the light company, died 
of wounds and Colonel the Hon. G. Carleton had his jaw 
broken by a bullet. When the roll of the light company was 
called next morning only one officer (Lieut. Pearce), Sergeant 
Jenkins and 18 men replied out of a strength of three officers, 
three sergeants and fifty rank and file. Wellington, in his des- 
patch, spoke highly of the gallant conduct of Major-General 
Walker’s brigade and the commander of the 44th was specially 
mentioned. The word ‘“ Badajoz’? was subsequently em- 
blazoned on the regimental colour by royal authority. 


A medal was instituted by the officers of the Light Brigade 
for the volunteers to the forlorn hope which headed the main 
attack. The 44th contributed its quota, and in Tancred’s book 
on medals a description of the trophy is given. The token 
specially mentioned was awarded to Cotterel Little, of the 44th, 
who also earned the right to wear the medals for the Peninsula 
(three clasps), Waterloo and India (Ava clasp). The obverse 
side of the medal displayed a bugle horn with cords and tassels 
within a double wreath of laurel, and over it the date, 6th April, 
1812. On the reverse was: ‘C. Little, 44th Regiment of Foot. 
A volunteer in the leading column of attack at the assault on 
Badajoz.” 


CAPTURE OF AN EAGLE AT SALAMANCA. 


The taking of Badajoz led up to the decisive moment of that 
year’s campaigning, when Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, after much 
manceuvring for position, sought issue with Wellington near 
Salamanca, a battle which resulted in a brilliant victory for 
British arms and led to the occupation of Madrid. It has been 
described as the “ beating of 40,000 men in 40 minutes ” and 
Foy, a French general, admitted that Wellington’s conduct of 
it raised him to the level of Marlborough. The British com- 
mander intended to fight a defensive action, but the French 
general, in endeavouring to outflank him on the right, unduly 
extended his left. A gap was created in the line. Wellington 
noticed the advantage, immediately turned the defensive into 
the offensive and upon July 22nd, 1812, shattered the 
French centre by a vehement attack, having first defeated 
the isolated left by a similar stroke, timely delivered. 
General Walker having been invalided home owing to 
wounds received at Badajoz, Brigadier-General Pringle succeeded 
him on June 28th in command of his brigade of the 5th Division, 
which comprised 1/4th, 2/4th, 2/30th and 2/44th, the last-named 
under Brevet Lieut.-Colonel George Hardinge. The 2/4th had 
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joined the brigade from Ceuta. The preliminary marching and 
counter-marching of the troops was very trying; at times 
columns of French and British troops were in parallel lines less 
than musket-shot distance, the officers meticulously saluting 
each other. 


A curious feature of the battle of Salamanca was that the 
right flank of Wellington’s centre rested upon a rocky knoll, some 
400ft. high, known as the Lesser Arapile, whilst the French 
occupied a similar elevation, some 600 yards in front of it, known 
as the Greater Arapile, a few feet higher and much longer than its 
fellow. ‘‘ These two curious hills, sometimes called the ‘ Her- 
manitos’ or ‘ Little Brothers,’ are the most striking natural 
features in the countryside. They rise 150ft. above the valley 
which lies between them and 100ft. above the heights on either 
side.” *' This was the arena within the confines of which were 
marshalled the French and British divisions of the centre and 
where the battle was lost and won. The main attack was 
delivered somewhat later than that of Pakenham’s 3rd Division 
against the enemy’s left and was directed against the French centre. 
On the left of the 5th Division was the 4th, under Cole. Leith’s 
troops were drawn up in two lines, Greville’s brigade, with the 
addition of the 1/4th from Pringle’s brigade, being in front, with 
Pringle (2/4th, 2/80th and 2/44th) on the right of the second line, 
and Spry’s Portuguese on the left. The 5th Division was opposed 
to Maucune’s division, which had been ordered to connect the 
French left, but that General’s disinclination to do so created 
the gap which enabled Pakenham to defeat Thomieres. Mauc- 
une’s caution availed him little. He was smitten as by a thunder- 
bolt when the 5th Division charged home, for the French squares 
were shattered and then scattered by a charge of Le Marchant’s 
heavy dragoons, Le Marchant, one of the ablest of younger 
English generals, falling at the moment of victory. 5th Division 
sustained considerable casualties from the French artillery as it 
moved across the valley, particularly Greville’s front line, but 
its course was not stayed. Leith Hay, who was with the Division, 
thus described the onset: “ The ground between the advancing 
force and that which it was to assail was crowded by light troops 
of both sides in extended order, carrying on a very incessant 
tiratllade. The general desired me to ride forward, to make our 
light infantry press up the heights to cover his line of march, 
and to bid them, if practicable, make a rush at the enemy’s guns. 
Our light troops soon drove in those opposed to them; the can- 
non were removed to the rear; every obstruction to the general 
advance of our line vanished. In the front of the centre of that 
beautiful line rode General Leith, directing its movements. 
Occasionally every soldier was visible, the sun shining bright 
upon their arms, though at intervals all were enveloped in a dense 
cloud of dust, from whence at times issued the animating cheers 
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of the British infantry. The French columns, retired from the 
crest of the heights, were formed up in squares, about fifty yards 
behind the line at which, when arrived, the British regiments 
would become visible. Their artillery, although placed more to 
the rear, still poured its fire upon our advancing troops. We 
were now near the summit of the ridge. The men marched with 
the same orderly steadiness as at the first; no advance in line 
at a review was ever more correctly executed ; the dressing was 
admirable, and the gaps caused by casualties were filled up 
with the most perfect regularity. General Leith and the officers 
of his staff, being on horseback, first perceived the enemy, and 
had time to observe his formation before our infantry line became 
so visible as to induce him to commence firing. He was drawn 
up in contiguous squares, the front rank kneeling, and prepared 
to fire when the drum should beat. All was still and quiet in 
these squares ; not a musket was discharged until the whole line 
opened. Nearly at the same instant General Leith ordered our 
line to fire and charge. At this moment the last thing I saw 
through the smoke was the plunge of the horse of Colonel Greville, 
commanding the leading brigade, which, shot through the head, 
reared and fell back on his rider. In an instant every individual 
present was enveloped in smoke and obscurity. No serious 
struggle for ascendancy followed, for the French squares were 
penetrated, broken and discomfited, and the victorious 5th 
Division pressed forward no longer against troops formed up, 
but against a mass of disorganized men flying in all directions.” 
Oman comments that to receive the British infantry in line of 
squares was “‘ a most strange formation to adopt against infantry. 
advancing deployed, even when supplemented by a strong 
screen of tirailleurs, and flanked by several batteries of 
artillery.” * ‘It is possible that Maucune adopted it because 
from his commanding position on the plateau he could see a 
considerable body of cavalry coming up on Leith’s right 
rear ’—they were Le Marchant’s men, whose charge completed 
the wreck of Maucune’s division, Carter mentions that the 
ground before the French position was thickly covered with flax 
and evergreen oak, and that the troops caught the French 
suddenly, at a distance of from fifteen to twenty yards, in the 
act of deploying. * 


The fighting on the British left was obstinate and not so fortunate, 
Clausel making a gallant effort to restore the fortunes of the day 
by an attack, later repulsed by the employment of a division in 
reserve. Meanwhile, the pressure of the victorious 3rd and 5th 
divisions could not be shaken and though many of the beaten 
regiments rallied upon Sarrut, whose battalions were unbroken, 
the enemy were steadily pushed through the wood and by nightfall 
the Army of Portugal was in disorderly retreat across the Tormes, 
covered for a while by Ferey’s stout division. 
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The French lost 14,000 men. Their commander-in-chief was 
wounded ; Ferey and Thomieres were killed ; Clausel and Bonnet 
were wounded, so that four of the divisional generals of infantry 
were hit. The trophies captured were two eagles (those of the 
62nd and 10l1st), six other colours and 20 guns, whilst the 
prisoners numbered 137 officers and nearly 7,000 men. There 
were over 5,000 British and Portuguese casualties. Of these 
506 were suffered by the 5th Division. The total for Pringle’s 
brigade was 104 out of a strength of 1,780. The 2/44th put 20 
officers and 281 other ranks in the field, losing two officers killed 
and four other ranks, whilst 28 men were wounded. 


The day was for ever memorable for the 44th, not only because 
of the part played by the regiment in the charge of the 5th Division, 
but also because it captured a much coveted eagle from the 
62nd French Regiment, for which exploit the eagle is now 
worn as one of the badges of the Essex Regiment. The Ist and 
2nd battalions of the 62nd formed part of Bonte’s Brigade of 
Thomieres’ division which was dispersed by Pakenham’s charge. 
The regiment was, therefore, not in Maucune’s division which 
was assailed by the 5th Division, but the explanation of the 
capture of their eagle by the light company of the 44th is 
to be found in the fact that this company and other light 
companies were upon the flank, between the 5th and 8rd Divisions, 
closing in upon their regiments as the troops advanced. 
Apparently the men of the 62nd, flying before Pakenham’s 
advance, crossed the line of Maucune and became mixed with the 
units of that division. The eagle of the French regiment was always 
carried by the first battalion and that of the 62nd was present 
on this occasion, whilst the 66th Regiment, which was Aphting 
with Maucune and very roughly handled, could not have had an 
eagle, as only the 4th and 5th battalions were engaged. The 
three senior battalions (1st, 2nd and 8rd) of the latter, part of the 

arrison of Guadaloupe, West Indies, were captured by the 

ritish upon the surrender of the Island in 1810. 


The eagle of the 62nd, which is now in Chelsea Hospital, was 
carried by an officer, who had wrenched it from the pole, and 
when Lieutenant W. Pearce, of the 44th light company, first saw 
it he was endeavouring to conceal it under his grey greatcoat. 
Pearce rushed forward to seize the trophy, seconded by Private 
(afterwards Sergeant) Finley. The French officer resisted and 
a soldier of the eagle guard hurried to his assistance, endeavouring 
to bayonet the British officer. In this attempt he was foiled by 
Private Bill Murray, who shot him dead, the French officer also 
being killed. Privates Blackburn and Devine were also concerned 
in the capture. In default of a pole, the eagle was carried in 
triumph for the rest of the day on a sergeant’s halberd, whilst in 
his joy Lieut. Pearce distributed twenty dollars, all the money 
he had in his pockets, among the men who had supported him 
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THE SALAMANCA EAGLE. 
(Now in possession of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea). 
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in his gallant enterprise. The eagle was kept in the regimental 
quarter guard for the night and Lieut. Pearce carried it for the 
next day and night, when it was delivered up to Lord Wellington’s 
headquarters. Another trophy was a French drum, known as the 
‘Salamanca Drum,” which long remained with the regiment, 
but, stored when the 44th left England for the Mediterranean, 
in 1848, it was subsequently lost during a change of station 
of the regimental depot. Lieut. Pearce, the captor of the eagle, 
‘was promoted to-the command of a company in the 7th Battalion 
of the 60th, composed of Germans of the Contingent of the Rhine, 
who had deserted to the British, He subsequently became 
Lieut.-Colonel Pearce, K.H. 


On July 25th, 1915, during the Great War, whilst the 2nd 
Battalion, Essex Regiment, were in the trenches near Auchon- 
villers, France; the 62nd French Infantry Regiment were upon 
their right. The commandant came into the trenches and one 
of the officers, in response to his enquiry, told him that the eagle 
which was worn on the uniform button was captured from the 
62nd at Salamanca. The French officer was very interested, 
as up to that time, he said, they had not known by what regiment 
it was taken. He at once pulled out his pocket knife and cut 
a button off the officer’s coat, saying he would keep it as a 


souvenir ! 
THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS. 


The 44th entered Madrid with the British Army and later 
took part in the siege of the Castle of Burgos. Enemy concen- 
tration, however, compelled Wellington to abandon the investment 
and to withdraw to Portugal once again. In the course of the 
retreat, the French, on October 25th, 1812, forced the River 
Carrion in the north, but their attempt farther south, in face of 
the 5th Division and other troops, was not so successful and hot 
fighting ensued. Maucune’s column came upon the bridge 
at Villa Muriel as the mine exploded which destroyed it. At 
the bridge of Tarrigo, however, they were more fortunate. The 
main crown of the arch remained uninjured and they crossed by 
this means, capturing there some forty members of a working 
party drawn from the 4th, 30th and 44th. The enemy could . 
not advance from the bridgehead and progress was stopped until, 
later in the day, they were able to pass over the fords between 
San Isidro and Muriel. The 5th Division were ordered to retake 
the latter village and canal—a dry course with high banks lying 
parallel to the river—as the enemy’s movement endangered the 
safety of the army. General Barnes’ brigade, with Brunswickers 
and Spaniards, drove the French over the river and retook the 
village, whilst General Pringle’s brigade, which included the 44th, 
captured the canal and held it tightly. In this fighting, which 
lasted from daybreak to midnight, the regiment lost three officers 
—Lieutenants W. F. Lennon and H. Elwin, and Ensign M. Smith. 
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An amusing incident occurred the day before this combat. 
The light companies acting as rearguard were engaged in rescuing 
a printing press of the Spanish Army which had stuck in astream, 
when a hare jumped up and was immediately coursed by two 
greyhounds belonging to Lieut. Robert Grier, of the 44th. 
Wellington had just ridden up to investigate the cause of the 
delay and promptly joined the chase. The hare was caught 
and the dogs, we are told, survived the campaign and returned 
to England. ° 


The sufferings of the troops in this retreat were long remembered. 
Fifth Division had severe losses, the women, baggage and stores 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Food was scarce. 
Barefooted and exhausted, officers and men were without 
biscuit for eleven days and their small ration of beef was tough 
and lean, cut from cattle which had been driven with the troops. 
The main loss of the army, says Oman, was suffered between 
the 16th and 18th November, in the woods and mires between 
Salamanca and the Yeltes river. The 5th Division had the 
highest number of missing of any division during this last phase 
of the campaign of 1812, reporting a total of 612 (453 British 
and 359 Portuguese), but in this connection it must be remembered 
that the Division lost 150 prisoners in the fighting at Villa 
Muriel, of which it bore the brunt. 


ORDERED HOME. 

The battalion was reduced to 42 men fit for duty at regimental 
headquarters. It is said that Sergeant Farrell, of No. 7 Company, 
reported to his company officer upon one occasion that 
the mule and camp kettles had been lost, but added, “‘ As I am 
the only man of the company left, it is not of much consequence.” 
The 44th were at Castellegos when the retreat ended and in 
December were at St. Martinha, when the strength was reported 
to be 450, exclusive of officers, though only 1380 were stated to 
be fit for duty. The cadres of six companies returned to 
England in February, 1818, whilst the four remaining companies, 
12 officers and 840 other ranks, were incorporated with four 
companies of the 2/30th Regiment and termed the 4th Provisional 
Battalion. The 2/59th joined the 5th Division and_ the 
Provisional Battalion was ordered home, arriving at Portsmouth 
on July 13th, 1818. Later the 44th were accorded the right to 
bear the word ‘‘ Peninsula ”’ on their colours. 


WITH GRAHAM IN FLANDERS. 

The battalion was not destined for a long period of home service. 
After being stationed at Horsham, Brighton and Steyning, from 
which places it furnished guards for the Prince Regent, the 44th, 
500 strong, embarked at Ramsgate on November 29th, 1813, 
under Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. George Carleton, as part of the Ist 
Brigade, under Major-General Skerrett (37th, 44th and 60th), 
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and landed at Tholen, in Zeeland, on December 17th. The 
expeditionary force, commanded by Sir Thomas Graham, the 
hero of Barrosa, first demonstrated against Antwerp in conjunction 
with the Prussians, under Bulow. The effort was relinquished 
on February 6th, 1814, and the 44th were stationed at Wouw 
until the beginning of March, when the battalion again moved 
to the neighbourhood of Antwerp. It was employed in the 
unsuccessful attack on Bergen-op-Zoom on March 8th, which 
was undertaken to break the line of enemy strongholds between 
Antwerp and Flushing. Four assaulting columns were formed. 
Three hundred of the 44th were in the right column, which 
numbered eleven hundred, led by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. G. 
Carleton, accompanied by Generals Gore and Skerrett. They 
marched from Halsteren during the evening and reached the 
junction of the Tholen dyke with the Scheldt at nine p.m. From 
thence they moved to their point of attack, the spot where the 
dyke abutted on the fortress. The other columns assailed the 
Steenbergen Gate, north-eastern angle near the Breda Gate and 
the Orange Bastion. 


The escalade was admirably planned and although the greater 
part of the attacking force got within the walls of the fortress, 
yet want of proper co-ordination resulted in the French garrison 
being allowed to rally and ultimately to repel the assault. One 
column prematurely moved forward and at the sound of the 
firing, Carleton, with the right column, also judged it expedient 
to advance. They crossed the Zoom, reached the basin of the 
port almost without resistance, a gunboat and two guns placed 
to command the entrance being abandoned without a shot being 
fired. Column and leader were exultant, Carleton bidding his 
men to remember that they were first in Badajoz. The 44th 
claim that their colours were the first displayed upon the ramparts. 


Certainly a party of the regiment, led by Captain Burney, had 
an exciting experience. ‘“‘ By the aid of two sergeants’ pikes,” 
says Carter, “‘ the crossbars of which were placed so as to give 
him a footing, he forced himself through the palisading at the 
salient angle of the bastion (No. 15); one of the colours of the 
44th was then thrown up to him and displayed by him on the 
rampart. The column being unable to follow for want of ladders, 
he was ordered to throw down the colours again, and to assist 
the column in its entrance by a dyke, towards which the guides 
were leading; the dyke passed through an arched passage, 
4ft. high, beneath the rampart, and was the water communication 
between the ditch and the canal within the town; the iron bars 
at each end of the passage having been removed by the towns- 
people, who were friendly to the British. Captain Burney 
accordingly went round by the rampart, the sentry at that point 
having made off, and meeting the men as they entered, formed up a 
party of different corps and drove back the enemy’s main guard.” * 
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Leaving 600 men of the Rovals at the Water Gate, 
Carleton, with 250 men—Skerrett by mistake leading another 
250 in an opposite direction—boldly cleared the western and 
southern fronts of the ramparts, capturing many prisoners, 
and then seized the guardhouse of the Antwerp Gate. Leaving 
detachments to lower the drawbridge and to hold the entrance 
to the town, Carleton pushed on with an ever diminishing force, 
until, when near the Breda Gate, he met the 12th French Regiment, 
who answered his summons to surrender with a volley which 
stretched him and the greater number of his party dead. 
Skerrett’s party, which also included men of the 44th, mastered 
the two north-western bastions, and when, later on, the French 
tried to drive them out, these positions were obstinately defended. 
Palisades were used to flank the gorge of the bastion and the 
heavy guns turned round so as to command the entrance. So 
heavy was the fire poured upon them that the French made no 
progress against a defence which “‘ would have honoured veterans 
of the Peninsula for its stubbornness and resource,’’ which, 
indeed, many of the 44th could claim to be. 


The other assaulting columns met with varying fortune and 
secured ten out of the sixteen bastions. The French rallied 
and used their artillery with terrible effect, but so complete was 
the entry of British troops that Sir Thomas Graham believed 
for some hours that the town was in his possession. About 
8 a.m., however, the French regained the initiative with great 
gallantry, advancing through the town in three columns. The 
effort was successful and the British troops within the fortress 
were ordered to surrender just as Graham was moving down with 
reinforcements. Before the surrender permission was given 
to Captain Burney, with the colours of the 44th, Captain 
Guthrie and a few officers and men to escape from the town in 
consideration of their gallantry during the fight. 


The British loss was 2,550, of whom 1,600 were unwounded 
prisoners. The casualties of the 44th were the heaviest in 
proportion to the strength engaged, for their killed and wounded 
numbered over 200 out of the 350 employed. Lieut.-Colonel 
Carleton and Ensign James Maxwell were killed; Captains 
David Power and Thomas A. Balfour, severely wounded, 
died as prisoners of war, Adjutant W. H. Meade was mortally 
wonder. and over forty other ranks also fell. Several officers 
were taken prisoners, only four unwounded, together with 219 
other ranks. It is said that a man of the 44th, who had received 
nine hundred lashes within nine weeks, begged to be released 
on the night of the assault, pleading that he had never been out 
of fire when the regiment was in action since he joined. His 
request was granted and, an excellent shot, he killed the first 
nine sentrics who were encountered, though he, himself, also 
fell during the night. After the fight the 44th, under Captain 
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and landed at Tholen, in Zeeland, on December 17th. The 
expeditionary force, commanded by Sir Thomas Graham, the 
hero of Barrosa, first demonstrated against Antwerp in conjunction 
with the Prussians, under Bulow. The effort was relinquished 
on February 6th, 1814, and the 44th were stationed at Wouw 
until the beginning of March, when the battalion again moved 
to the neighbourhood of Antwerp. It was employed in the 
unsuccessful attack on Bergen-op-Zoom on March 8th, which 
was undertaken to break the line of enemy strongholds between 
Antwerp and Flushing. Four assaulting columns were formed. 
Three hundred of the 44th were in the right column, which 
numbered eleven hundred, led by Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. G. 
Carleton, accompanied by Generals Gore and Skerrett. They 
marched from Halsteren during the evening and reached the 
junction of the Tholen dyke with the Scheldt at nine p.m. From 
thence they moved to their point of attack, the spot where the 
dyke abutted on the fortress. The other columns assailed the 
Steenbergen Gate, north-eastern angle near the Breda Gate and 
the Orange Bastion. 


The escalade was admirably planned and although the greater 
part of the attacking force got within the walls of the fortress, 
yet want of proper co-ordination resulted in the French garrison 
being allowed to rally and ultimately to repel the assault. One 
column prematurely moved forward and at the sound of the 
firing, Carleton, with the right column, also judged it expedient 
to advance. They crossed the Zoom, reached the basin of the 
port almost without resistance, a gunboat and two guns placed 
to command the entrance being abandoned without a shot being 
fired. Column and leader were exultant, Carleton bidding his 
men to remember that they were first in Badajoz. The 44th 
claim that their colours were the first displayed upon the ramparts. 


Certainly a party of the regiment, led by Captain Burney, had 
an exciting experience. ‘* By the aid of two sergeants’ pikes,”’ 
says Carter, “‘ the crossbars of which were placed so as to give 
him a footing, he forced himself through the palisading at the 
_ salient angle of the bastion (No. 15); one of the colours of the 

44th was then thrown up to him and displayed by him on the 
rampart. The column being unable to follow for want of ladders, 
he was ordered to throw down the colours again, and to assist 
the column in its entrance by a dyke, towards which the guides 
were leading; the dyke passed through an arched passage, 
4ft. high, beneath the rampart, and was the water communication 
between the ditch and the canal within the town; the iron bars 
at each end of the passage having been removed by the towns- 
people, who were friendly to the British. Captain Burney 
accordingly went round by the rampart, the sentry at that point 
having made off, and meeting the men as they entered, formed up a 
party of different corps and drove back the enemy’s main guard.” ™ 
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Leaving 600 men of the Royals at the Water Gate, 
Carleton, with 250 men—Skerrett by mistake leading another 
250 in an opposite direction—boldly cleared the western and 
southern fronts of the ramparts, capturing many prisoners, 
and then seized the guardhouse of the Antwerp Gate. Leaving 
detachments to lower the drawbridge and to hold the entrance 
to the town, Carleton pushed on with an ever diminishing force, 
until, when near the Breda Gate, he met the 12th French Regiment, 
who answered his summons to surrender with a volley which 
stretched him and the greater number of his party dead. 
Skerrett’s party, which also included men of the 44th, mastered 
the two north-western bastions, and when, later on, the French 
tried to drive them out, these positions were obstinately defended. 
Palisades were used to flank the gorge of the bastion and the 
heavy guns turned round so as to command the entrance. So 
heavy was the fire poured upon them that the French made no 
progress against a defence which “ would have honoured veterans 
of the Peninsula for its stubbornness and resource,’’ which, 
indeed, many of the 44th could claim to be. 


_ The other assaulting columns met with varying fortune and 
secured ten out of the sixteen bastions. The French rallied 
and used their artillery with terrible effect, but so complete was 
the entry of British troops that Sir Thomas Graham believed 
for some hours that the town was in his possession. About 
8 a.m., however, the French regained the initiative with great 
gallantry, advancing through the town in three columns. The 
effort was successful and the British troops within the fortress 
were ordered to surrender just as Graham was moving down with 
reinforcements. Before the surrender permission was given 
to Captain Burney, with the colours of the 44th, Captain 
Guthrie and a few officers and men to escape from the town in 
consideration of their gallantry during the fight. 


The British loss was 2,550, of whom 1,600 were unwounded 
prisoners. The casualties of the 44th were the heaviest in 
proportion to the strength engaged, for their killed and wounded 
‘numbered over 200 out of the 350 employed. Lieut.-Colonel 
Carleton and Ensign James Maxwell were killed; Captains 
David Power and Thomas A. Balfour, severely wounded, 
died as prisoners of war, Adjutant W. H. Meade was mortally 
wounded, and over forty other ranks also fell. Several officers 
were taken prisoners, only four unwounded, together with 219 
other ranks. It is said that a man of the 44th, who had received 
nine hundred lashes within nine weeks, begged to be released 
on the night of the assault, pleading that he had never been out 
of fire when the regiment was in action since he joined. His 
request was granted and, an excellent shot, he killed the first 
nine sentries who were encountered, though he, himself, also 
fell during the night. After the fight the 44th, under Captain 
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J.C. Guthrie, and comprising 206 other ranks, were amalgamated 
into the 2nd Provisional Battalion with the remnants of the 
2/2ist, 2/87th and 55th. 


QUATRE BRAS AND WATERLOO. 


Upon the abdication of Napoleon in April, and peace being 
signed in May, 1814, the officers and men taken at Bergen-op- 
Zoom were released and the battalion was quartered at Ostend, 
where it earned the great goodwill of the inhabitants. British 
and German regiments and Hanoverian Militia were stationed 
in the Netherlands to maintain the provisions of the Treaty 
of Paris pending the decisions of the Congress at Vienna. The 
shadow of war soon came again, for Napoleon escaped from 
Elba and reassumed the throne of France. On April 11th, 1815, 
at the same time that Wellington was appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Europe, in order to combat the new danger, 
the 44th became part of the 9th Brigade, under Major-General 
Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B., in the 5th Division, under General Sir 
Thomas’ Picton. The three other units were the lst, 42nd and 
92nd, and the Brigade was sometimes termed the Scotch Brigade, 
because of the presence of the Black Watch and Gordon Highland- 
ers. The 44th were 547 strong, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Hamerton. For some weeks fatigue parties were busy landing 
stores, the arrangements being of a most primitive description. 
Everything that would not spoil was thrown overboard from the 
transports and carried ashore by the soldiers at low tide, the 
perishable commodities being later landed at the wooden 
jetty in the harbour. Napoleon was soon in active search of the 
allied armies and Wellington’s troops were concentrated in and 
around Brussels. At Ligny, on June 16th, 1815, the French 
Emperor forced the Prussians to retreat after severe fighting. 
At the same time he pushed along the road to Brussels. It thus 
became necessary to check the enemy advance upon Quatre 
Bras, where the road from Charleroi to Brussels was crossed by 
that from Namur to Nivelles. The story of the baii at Brusseis 
on the night of June 15th is well-known, for it has 
been immortalized in verse by Byron in “ Childe Harold ” and 
in prose by Thackeray in “ Vanity Fair’’—the sudden alarm, 
the hasty parting, the music of the dance giving place 
to the notes of the bugle and marshalling of troops. Captain 
Burney, of the 44th, was billeted with an officer of the 
Quartermaster-General’s department, and noted that on the latter’s 
return from a reconnaissance at 4 p.m. that day he reported at 
once to the Duke of Wellington and on his reappearance prepared 
for a sudden move to the front. At midnight the alarm was given, 
the regiments were assembled and by 4 a.m., having drawn their 
rations, the 44th were moving out of Brussels, already tired, upon 
their twenty miles’ march. The troops reached Quatre Bras be- 
tween 1 p.m. and 2 p.m., on the 16th, in time to save the situation. 
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The bulk of Picton’s division aligned itself along the Namur road 
on the east side of Quatre Bras, the ill-fated Duke of Brunswick 
and his dragoons being upon the other. The 92nd rested on the 
buildings of the village and then in succession upon the left, 
according to Fortescue, were the rest of Pack’s brigade, the 42nd, 
44th, Ist; then Kempt’s 82nd and 79th.” Between them 
passed numbers of wounded from the Prussian army, already hotly 
engaged. Wellington’s resolve to counter attack put an end to 
cooking operations and in a short time the brigade were pressing 
forward again. At a rise in the road the French army were observed 
in force under Bachelu. With the light company extended, the 
44th continued to advance, the French skirmishers taking cover 
in rye crops, 5ft. in height, and causing casualties by their fire. 
The light company were thereupon called in and by file firing 
from each company the rye was cleared as the regiment advanced. 
Orders were received for the 44th to move in double quick time to 
rising ground where the French cavalry had seized some guns, but 
could not move them for want of horses. In quarter distance 
column formation the regiment quickly cleared the ground close 
to Gemioncourt and regained the artillery. The French pressed 
forward again and the timely arrival of a German regiment 
enabled the 44th to rejoin the Brigade. The battle increased 
in intensity, the artillery fire becoming very severe. 


It was at this time that the 44th performed one of the most 
memorable feats of arms in British military history. Houssaye, 
the French historian, thus briefly refers to this thrilling episode : 
“‘The British troops (Kempt’s brigade, who had just attacked 
with bayonet) as they retreated were charged by the Ist and 6th 
Chasseurs (Pire’s division) and their sharpshooters were cut down, 
but the battalions, quickly forming into squares, presented a 
firm front to their assailants. The square of the 28th, being 
attacked on both sides, seemed on the point of giving way, when 
Picton restored the courage of his men by shouting ‘ 28th, remem- 
ber Egypt.’ The 42nd and 44th, which formed Pack’s right, 
were less fortunate. Piré’s lancers, who were galloping in 
pursuit of the Brunswickers, caught sight of the red coats, who 
were fighting at the angle of the two roads; they spurred their 
horses right upon them and scattered them without, however, 
routing them. Bayonets against lances clashed together in a 
furious melee; the flag of the 44th was lost and retaken again 
and again.” * This account does full justice to the valour of the 
French cavalry, but it does less than justice to the 44th and 
what Alison has described as “ the astonishing feat of receiving 
cavalry in line and defeating it by a single well-directed discharge 
of the rear rank, who faced about for that purpose.’’ As the 
French lancers hurled themselves at the Regiment, standing in 
line, close to the eastern margin of the Brussels road, Lieut.-Colonel 
Hamerton, not having time to form square, decided to receive 
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the charge in line. “ Rear rank, about face,’”’ he ordered, and 
then ‘“‘ Make ready,” followed by a short pause ere the final 
command came, ‘‘ Present — Fire!’ The effect was 
instantaneous ; the French cavalry, unable to face the well-aimed 
fire, swerved to the left. As they rounded the flank the light 
company, who had reserved their volley, opened upon them, 
and as the maddened horsemen swung clear the front rank of the 
44th finished the punishment. A French lancer gallantly tried 
to seize the colours and severely wounded Ensign Christie, who 
carried one of them, by thrusting his lance into his left eye and 
penetrating to his jaw. The Frenchman endeavoured to wrest 
the trophy from his grasp, but Christie—who had been promoted 
from sergeant-major in 1812, and was granted a lieutenancy 
in recognition of his gallantry upon this occasion in the following 
October—clung to them, notwithstanding the awful pain of his 
wound. Men of the 44th, hurrying to his rescue, killed the 
cavalryman, who had torn off a portion of the colours with his 
lance, though the flag was saved. Both the piece of silk and the 
flag from which it was torn are treasured possessions of the Ist 
Battalion. In those days the old colours of a regiment became the 
property of the commanding officer. Colonel Hamerton retained 
the trophy and the torn piece was given to the officers’ mess. 
Nearly one hundred years later the colour was recovered for the 
regiment, after passing through several hands, and _ identity 
ry ees by the perfect fitting of the fragment into the silk of 
the flag. 


The 44th owes much to Fortescue for the skill and labour which 
he has employed in elucidating the movements of the British 
units in this critical day’s fighting. He states that Houssaye 
writes as if there were one charge of the French cavalry and 
Siborne two, but the historian of the British Army concludes 
there were four upon Picton’s division aligned near Gemioncourt. 
The storm again broke about the 42nd and 44th, for Kellerman 
Jed Guiton’s brigade of cuirassiers against them at the gallop. 
The skirmishers ran in with their warning ere the charging cavalry 
could be perceived over the tall rye crops. Though half their 
original strength, square was again formed with great steadiness 
and the French horses were upon the infantry ere they drew 
trigger. Then wave upon wave was swept away; gallantly the 
French horsemen tried all faces of the square, but without avail. 
French artillery played upon the stubborn regiments and again 
lancers and cuirassiers, under Piré, renewed the attack, but 
although surrounded by surging squadrons the 42nd and 44th 
would not be broken. ‘* At last,’’ says Fortescue, ‘* Picton, 
weary of waiting for the Netherlandish cavalry to come to the 
front, formed the First Royals and 28th in one solid column of 
companies and advanced with them from the Namur road into 
the thick of the French horses upon the right of the 44th. Halting 
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when he had reached a position from which he could bring a 
flanking fire to bear in favour of the 44th, he suddenly formed 
both regiments into one square ; and, the 32nd and 79th advancing 
likewise in the same formation to the south of the Royals and the 
28th, the division made a cluster of five squares, drawn up more 
or less chequerwise for mutual support.” ” Again the French 
artillery played upon the British infantry and, even more 
annoying, sharpshooters in the rye sniped at the squares, so that 
skirmishers had to move forward to deal with them. With 
little ammunition, they did their best and when the last round was 
exhausted they were recalled to the square. Before they could 
do so the French cavalry were again in motion. The skirmishers 
were cut off, but forming in column of fours they raced through 
the enemy and lay down under protection of the bayonets of the 
44th, for the square could not be opened to admit them. Again 
the charge was repelled. The 42nd and 44th were subsequently 
formed into a single square under the brigadier. Ammunition 
was almost exhausted and the position seemed desperate, when 
fresh brigades arriving the pressure upon Picton’s gallant and 
long-suffering division was relieved. 


Wellington, in his despatch, commented upon the ‘ utmost 
gallantry ’’ which had been displayed by the 5th Division. 


During the wet summer night the allied troops fell back to 
Mont St. Jean, guarding the road to Brussels, which does 
not, says Holland Rose, ‘impress the beholder with any sense 
of strength. The so-called valley separating the two arrays 
is a very shallow depression, nowhere more than fifty feet below 
the top of the northern slope....... In fact, only on their 
extreme left could the defenders feel much security ; for there 
the slope is steeper, besides being protected in front by marshy 
ground, copses, and the hamlets of Papelotte, La Haye and 
Smohain.”’ * Houssaye has more respect for the strength of the 
British position, for he writes: ‘“ More than half of the allied 
army was concealed by the undulations of the ground, and 
General Haxo, of the Engineers, charged to ascertain whether 
there were any entrenchments on the enemy’s front, had reported 
that he could not perceive any trace of fortifications. Either 
Haxo’s sight or his judgment was at fault, for the hollow road 
of Ohain, the sandpit, the barricade on the Brussels high road, 
the abatis of the road to Nivelles, the farms of Hougomont, 
La Haye Sainte and Papelotte might well have been reckoned 
most formidable entrenchments.” ” 


On the 17th of June Wellington drew up his army on this 
position, to be subsequently known to history as the Field of 
Waterloo. The 5th Division was stationed on the left centre, 
its right flank (Kempt’s brigade) resting on the Charleroi road, 
then Pack’s brigade, with the 44th, on the left, the last named 
of a strength of 20 officers and 450 other ranks. The sunken 
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Bell taken from the Redan at the capture of Sebastopol, 1855, by the 44th. 
(Now in the Officers’ Mess at the Regimental Depot, Warley, Essex). 


Tureen made from the Mess Silver, presented by Officers of the 2nd Battalion, 44th, to 
the Officers’ Mess of the Regiment upon disbandment after Waterloo, 
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road to Wavre was 150 yards infront. Ponsonby’s cavalry were in 
their rear, just in front of the farmhouse of Mont St. Jean. 
Wellington adhered to the Peninsular tactics by which his infantry 
in line beat the French columns of attack. Oman reminds us 
that the Duke’s battalions were so far drawn back from the edge 
of the slope that the army was invisible till the enemy had 
climbed to the plateau on which it was arrayed. Only the 
artillery, the skirmishing line and the troops in _ the 
outlying parts of Hougomont and La Haye Sainte could 
be made out by Napoleon’s eye. The French historian, Houssaye, 
says the Emperor employed his’ usual battle tactics. 
“The parallel order, the direct attack, the assault by 
masses upon the strongest point of the British front, with no 
other preparation than a_ shower of shells.” The battle 
opened at 11.30 a.m. on June 18th, but it was 1.30 p.m. ere 
Picton’s division was seriously tested, and then it performed 
gloriously. Led by Ney and d’Erlon, four French divisions attacked, 
that of Donzelot facing Kempt’s brigade. Lying on the ground to 
escape the destructive artillery fire, the English soldiers leapt to 
their feet at Picton’s command, caught the French deploying, 
saluted them with fire at 40 paces and then swept them away by 
a fierce bayonet charge, the heroic Picton falling at their head 
with a bullet through his temples. Marcognet’s column met with a 
similar fate at the hands of Pack’s brigade. The French troops 
had broken through a double hedge and were advancing against 
a Hanoverian battery, when to the note of pibroch and bugle 
Pack’s men revealed themselves, the battalions deployed in four 
ranks. The Royals, 42nd and 92nd were in the front, with the 
44th in reserve. They fired one volley and charged furiously. 
Checked and disordered, the French were assaulted by Ponsonby’s 
Union Brigade, Pack’s infantry opening their ranks to allow them 
to go through. As the Scots Greys rode past the Gordons ran 
forward with them and with a shout, ‘“‘ Scotland for ever! ” 
horse and foot broke Marcognet’s division. Ponsonby fell in 
the great charge of the British heavy cavalry—Household and 
Union Brigades—‘‘ by which not one single Frenchman was 
left upon the slopes of Mont St. Jean.” The horsemen 
rode too far in pursuit and suffered heavy casualties in a counter- 
attack, but their timely effort, with that of Picton’s division, 
had a considerable effect in deciding the issue in this quarter. 
Reduced by losses at Quatre Bras, Pack’s Brigade numbered 
fewer than 1,600 bayonets and their charge still further reduced 
the personnel. Lambert’s brigade was summoned to the left 
of Kempt, and Pack’s men were placed immediately to the rear 
of the latter by the side of the Brussels road. There, for the 
rest of the day, they manfully resisted in squares attacks by 
cavalry and infantry and fierce bombardment by the French 
artillery. 
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Towards evening the Prussian troops began to appear along the 
Wavre road, which Picton’s division was holding; the last 
desperate charge of the Imperial Guard was made, and the 44th 
moved forwaed with the British line in the great movement 
which swept the French army from the field. The regiment did 
no join in the pursuit, for it was ordered to re-occupy its original 
position for the night, though it subsequently took part in the 
march on Paris. 

Many stories survive of the battle. One such concerns an ensign 
of the 44th, named Dunlevie. A French cavalry officer, hemmed 
in by British troops, made an audacious effort to seize the colours 
of the 44th. The horse was stabbed and the officer bayoneted. 
His watch and gold chain were claimed as trophies and subse- 
quently bought by Capt. Burney for thirty Napoleons, which, 
indeed, was its purchase price in Paris two months before. Ensign 
Dunlevie took the watch to the maker in the Palais Royal and on 
referring to his book the latter found that it had been bought 
by a captain of dragoons. Only half the purchase money had 
been paid, however, and he placed it in his drawer as security 
for the debt. The English officer was equal to the occasion, 
however. He asked to compare the watch with his time and when 
he had regained possession, he walked off with the trophy. 


The losses of the 44th were severe. At Quatre Bras Lieut. 
Wm. Tomkins and Ensign Peter Cooke were killed, whilst the 
wounded included Lieut.-Col. J. M. Hamerton, Captains Adam 
Brugh, D. Power, Wm. Burney and M. Fane, Lieutenants R. 
Russell, R. Grier, W. B. Strong, J. Campbell, W. M. Hern, J. 
Burke, Ensigns J. Christie, J. C. Webster and A. Wilson. At 
Waterloo Major George O’Malley (Bt. Lieut.-Col.), Lieutenant 
J. Burke, Adjutant T. McCann and Ensign B. Whitney were 
wounded, the last-named whilst carrying the colours. The total 
casualties of the rank and file were : On the 16th, ten killed and 
94 wounded; on the 18th, four killed and 57 wounded. Seven 
died later of their wounds and 125 rejoined the regiment. Thirty 
officers of the 44th received the Waterloo Medal, but unfortunately 
eight other officers, detained on duty at Ostend, were thus 
deprived of this signal honour. In recognition of their services, 
Lieut.-Col. Hamerton and Bt. Lieut.-Col. O’Malley were appointed 
Companions of the Order of the Bath and Captain Adam Brugh 
gazetted Brevet Major whilst the regiment was permitted to bear 
the word ‘‘ Waterloo”’ on its colours and appointments. 


DISBANDMENT OF THE SECOND BATTALION. 

The 44th were in the neighbourhood of Paris by July 8rd 
and upon the 15th Napoleon surrendered to Captain Maitland, 
of the “‘ Bellerophon,” following upon the re-entry of Louis XVITI 
into Paris seven days before. Upon the break-up of the British 
army, the regiment left Montmartre for Boulogne, which was 
reached in the middle of December. Wellington issued a farewell 
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order in which he praised the troops for possessing, * ‘in an 
eminent degree, all the good qualities of soldiers.” On January 
18th, 1816, the 44th embarked from Calais for Dover, but the 
joy at homecoming of officers and men of this fine fighting 
battalion was marred by the news that it was among the units 
scheduled for disbandment. A memorial was addressed by the 
officers from Calais to the Commander-in-Chief, H.R.H. Duke of 
York, which, after narrating the distinguished service of the 
second battalion, urged ‘‘ they cannot, without severe and poig- 
nant grief, take leave of the colours under which they have so 
successfully fought and so severely bled (about seventy officers 
having been killed or wounded), and they had fondly entertained 
and cherished the hope to the last moment that the arrangements 
of the public service might have saved the sacred remains of 
their standards—the egis of their gallantry—from oblivion. 

. They most earnestly and respectfully implore your 
Royal Highness to continue on the establishment of the Army 
as many companies of the second battalion, 44th Regiment 
(if but two), as will keep it in existence, and as will give protection 
to those colours under which, it is hoped, the regiment may in 
future ages fight and distinguish itself.” The Duke of York 
was reminded in conclusion that the 2/44th was the only second 
battalion of the Army marked down for total reduction which 
fought at Waterloo. Unfortunately, the decision remained 
unaltered. The reply referred at length to the battalion’s “‘ merits 
and important services,’’ but pointed out that after completing 
the first battalion (then 309 rank and file) it would not have 
any effective men upon the establishment. Accordingly, upon 
January 24th, 1816, the unit was formally disbanded ; 51 sergeants, 
22 drummers and 718 rank and file passing to the 1/44th. Officers 
surplus to the establishment received full pay until March 24th 
following, but that many of them subsequently served with the 
first battalion is evident from the names mentioned in the casualty 
lists in India, which provided a sepulchre for scores of Waterloo 
veterans. The silver plate of the mess was converted into a 
soup tureen and presented to the officers of the regiment. 


e” 


AFTER WATERLOO. 


FIGHTING DISEASE IN INDIA. 


Thus the 44th reverted to a one battalion establishment, and 
its fighting career was quickly resumed. Between 1816 and 1822 
the 44th were in Ireland, the chief incidents of note being the pre- 
sentation of new colours. In April, 1822, the regiment left Dublin 
for Chatham and embarked on 7th and 8th June at Gravesend 
for India, with 87 officers and 688 other ranks, Lieut.-Col. 
Morrison, C.B., being in command. At Fort William, Calcutta, 
it was reinforced by 190 men from other corps who had volunteered 
to remain, so that by Christmas Day, 1822, it mustered 819 
other ranks. Towards the end of 1824 the 44th were at Dinapore, 
the chief trouble being cholera, which had lately become an 
epidemic disease, and four officers died at Calcutta. Whilst the 
headquarters companies were moving to the new station a fire 
broke out on the fleet of boats in which they were being transported 
and destroyed all the band instruments, so that the regiment 
was without a band for a year. 


BURMAH AND CHOLERA. 


Active service was again in view. It was decided to crush the 
aggressive operations of the Burmese, who had invaded Assam 
and were threatening the plains of Bengal. Rangoon was occupied 
in 1824, but little progress was made until next year, when a 
British army, under Sir Archibald Campbell, forced the King of 
Ava to cede the provinces of Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim 
to the East India Company’s dominion, whose protectorate 
was also recognized over other islands upon the course of the 
Brahmaputra. The army moved in three columns—the first up 
the river to Prome; the second upon Arakan and the third 
along the valley of the Brahmaputra to Assam. The 44th served 
with the force which occupied Arakan. For this purpose the 
regiment, which had been moved back again to Fort William, 
Calcutta, embarked for Chittagong and was concentrated there 
by December 17th. Colonel Morrison, of the 44th, was appointed 
to command the force of 11,000 men, with the rank of brigadier- 
general, the English units being the 44th and 54th. Whilst 
the bulk of the troops went by sea in January, 1825, the 44th, 
under Major Carter, endeavoured to take a land route, but owing 
to dense jungle and enemy resistance, it was decided to re-embark 
them. Storms delayed the passage and it was not until February 
26th that they arrived off Arakan river. By March 25th, however, 
General Morrison’s force was within two miles of the Burmese 
position on the Padawa Hills. The entrenchments were forced 
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by an attack in three columns, in which the 44th played a 
pment part. The forward march was again interrupted 

y a formidable work which the enemy had constructed by the 
fords of the Mahattee. Situated on a peninsula and protected 
by the river, which was only passable at low tide, with the hills 
behind, it had deep entrenchments and strong stockades. The 
Burmese opposition was easily overcome, however, and the last 
stage of the march upon Arakan was commenced. The final 
position held by the enemy was a series of stockades in a narrow 
valley between a range of hills. An unsuccessful effort to eject them 
was made on March 29th, but the resistance was broken two 
days later when a column, led by Brig.-General Richards, which 
included six companies of the 44th, by means of a march into the 
hills attacked the enemy in flank as the main column pushed 
forward, with the result that the stockades were forced the next 
day. This flank march was specially mentioned by Sir Archibald 
Campbell in his dispgtches. Arakan was then occupied, the 
loss of the 44th so far having been 13 other ranks wounded. The 
regiment was employed upon detachment duty in the Arakan 
area, but before long cholera made its appearance and, coupled 
with the unhealthy climate, nearly decimated the corps. From 
June to October an average of 30 deaths per month was recorded, 
but in November the total rose to 117, or 264 in six months. 
Faced by almost total extinction, the regiment was ordered 
back to Calcutta, but was again smitten by cholera whilst at sea, 
and upon landing sent 253 cases into hospital—sad testimony 
to the toll demanded by our dominion in the East. Carter states 
that in proportion to the strength of the force the number of 
dead and sick exceeded that of the Walcheren expedition, 
and that of those who left Arakan scarcely half were alive at the 
end of twelve months. For this service the 44th were granted 
the right to place the word “‘ Ava’”’ upon their colours. Lieut.- 
Col. J. H. Dunkin, C.B., who was serving as brigadier with the 
Burmese expedition, died at Dacca, on November 11th, 1825, 
and was succeeded as lieut.-colonel of the 44th by Major Carter, 
the former commanding officer, Brigadier-General Morrison, 
also having fallen a victim of the climate. 


From 1825 to 1841 the 44th were in various quarters in India— 
Ghazipur, near Benares, Cawnpore, Fort William and Chinsurah. 
At the last-named station cholera again broke out and 250 men 
died within three months. In January, 1839, the regiment 
was at Kurnaul en route for service in Afghanistan with the 8rd 
Infantry Brigade (44th and 5th and 54th Native Infantry), under 
Brigadier-General John Shelton, of the 44th. 


THE RETREAT FROM CABUL. 


Grave events were afoot. The Governor General of India 
(Lord Auckland) had deposed Dost Muhammad, the Emir, in 
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the belief that he was under Russian influence and on October 
Ist, 1888, a British army crossed the Indus, drove the deposed 
monarch from Cabul and installed his rival Shah Shuja in his 
stead. Dost Muhammad surrendered to the British authorities 
and for a time there was a deceptive calm. As part of the garrison 
of Cabul, under Major-General Elphinstone, the 44th were 
involved in the disaster which followed. It is one of the most 
tragic memories of the British Army, the gloom of which was alone 
relieved by the stubborn gallantry of the British soldier, who, 
worn by the hardships of the retreat and daily harassed by wild 
tribesmen, fought to the end and finally faced almost complete 
annihilation in defence of the colours. 


Early in 1841 the regiment, under Lieut.-Colonel Mackrell, 
with Indian troops, the whole under Brigadier-General Shelton, 
reduced the forts in the rugged Nazian Valley, near Jellalabad. 
@ service which was warmly recognized in Government orders. 
In May Brigadier Shelton and his brigade opened the Khyber 
Pass for the family of the King of Afghanistan On June 9th the 
brigade reached Cabul and in September four companies of the 
44th, under Major Scott, were part of a column which successfully 
operated in the Zoormut Valley. 


Then came the great crisis. The Afghans rose in revolt in 
November and murdered Sir Alexander Burnes, the political 
adviser. Elphinstone, ill and weakly, remained inactive in his 
cantonments. The retiring political adviser, Sir William 
Macnaghten, was later murdered by Akbar Khan, Dost 
Muhammad’s son, whilst involved in negotiations. The British 
general then finally arranged for the evacuation of the garrison, 
which commenced on January 6th, 1842. 


The 44th, which comprised at this time 25 officers and 684 
other ranks, were removed in October, 1841, from the camp 
at Seeah Sung to the cantonments near by the Canal and Cabul 
River, and it is noteworthy that of the officers serving then, all 
except three perished in the subsequent retreat, the brigadier, 
Colonel Shelton (prisoner), and Lieutenants Evans (left in charge 
of sick at Cabul) and Souter being the sole survivors. Of these 
only the last-named was present at, and survived, the final stand 
of the regiment at Gundamuck. Of the men, 6382 perished, 
and of the 52 remaining, seven were alive after the final struggle 
and nine were taken prisoners during the retreat. The remainder 
were left behind, sick and wounded, in Cabul, and of these 14 
died in captivity. Of a total nominal roll of 709 officers and men, 88 
were all that remained alive when the relieving troops entered 
Cabul and effected release of the prisoners. Two officers of the 
44th, Capt. A. W. Gray and the Adjutant (Lieut. R. Kipling), left 
the Afghan capital early in October on leave, but had great 
difficulty in passing through to India, for they were fired upon in the 
passes and were obliged to adopt Afghan costumes for safety. A 
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detachment of the regiment, numbering 827, under Brevet-Major 
Johnston, was not involved in the disaster. They were marching 
through Delhi when the news of the outbreak arrived and were 
attached to the 9th Foot (Norfolks) as part of Major-General 
Pollock’s force, which was relieving General Sale, invested in 
Jellalabad, but they were ordered back to India on the ground that 
they were proceeding to join a regiment which did not exist. As 
if misfortune were heaped on disaster, during their subsequent 
stay at Ferozepore 150 of the detachment died from asphyxia. 


‘* In the church of Alverstoke, down by the Hampshire coast, 
there is hanging a stained and tattered piece ofsilkk. . . . . It 
is all that the war and the seasons have spared of an old regimental 
colour of the 44th Foot, but it is a record of imperishable heroism. 
It has waved through the battle smoke around the Burmese forts ; 
it has traversed the Indian plains; it has climbed the mountain 
wall that lifts upwards from the Indus shore; it has witnessed 
a struggle between a handful of Englishmen and a whole nation 
in arms; it is the very flag that floated over the bayonets on that 
fatal morning in the year 1842, as the battalion filed slowly 
through the breach in the cantonment wall at Cabul, out into the 
winding sheet of snow stretching from the city to the grim defile 
of the Jugdulluck. The men who guarded the banner are 
sleeping by the Cabul road. Its blackened shreds, perhaps the 
only vestige that is left of the whole doomed column, rest there 
in the quiet Hampshire church in a case of glass and oak.”” These 
words of Mr. Frederick Dixon’s in “‘ The Pall of an Army,”’ form 
a fitting tribute to the gallant old regiment. 


Severe fighting throughout November preceded the evacuation. 
The magazine fort, on the Cabul side of the cantonment, containing 
all the supplies and hospital stores, was garrisoned by a guard of 
Sepoys under a British officer. The latter reported he would have 
to retire unless aid were given, as the position was commanded by 
the enemy. Acompany of the 44th, under Capt. Thomas Swayne, 
were ordered to reinforce the post, but lost their captain and several 
men in a gallant effort so to do; the gate of the fort, when reached, 
being found to be barred by camel saddles three deep, so that 
ingress was impossible. Captain Thomas Robinson and his 
company were later employed in a similar effort, but again failed, 
the officer in charge also being killed. Another attempt was 
ordered for the following day, but the officer and guard had by 
this time retired through a hole in the wall, and thus the remaining 
store of provisions fell into the enemy’s hands. An endeavour 
was made to retrieve the situation by capturing the fort close by 
(Mahomed Shereef) which had dominated the magazine, and at 
a second attempt it was stormed, Lieut. W. G. Raban, of the 
44th, being killed on top of the breach. The enemy had captured 
Rikabashee and other forts close to the River, and as their 
presence there threatened communication with India, determined 
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efforts were made to dislodge them. Some measure of success 
was secured, but as the Afghans had assembled in overwhelming 
force, it was later determined to withdraw into the cantonments. 
As this movement was being made a party of the 44th were caught 
by the enemy’s cavalry and Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Mackrell 
and Captain R. B. M’Crea were among the killed. The former 
was carried to his quarters and died just after his arm was 
a eee Colonel Mackrell was the last link in the regiment 
with the campaign in Egypt in 1801. It is related of him that, 
as a drummer boy, he was exhausted by the march over the 
sands and that he was carried into action on the back of his father. 
He was given a commission in the regiment in 1804 and was 
commanding it when he so gallantly fell. A second effort was 
made against the fort, this time successfully, although there 
were 200 casualties among the 600 men employed. Five 
companies of the 44th were later engaged, with other troops, in 
an attack on an enemy post on Bemaroo heights, but with 
ammunition expended, faint from want of water and faced by 
enemy reinforcements, they had to retire. The pressure of the 
Afghans was persistent and they were ably handled. On 
December 6th the fort of Mahomed Shereef was rushed at dawn. 
It was garrisoned by a subaltern’s party of the 44th and a company 
of native infantry. The officer in charge, Ensign Gray, had 
hurried to the wall close by the cantonments to call for reinforce- 
ments and whilst he was gone the garrison fell back. The 
ensign was severely wounded—as the last man left he vainly 
endeavoured to retrieve the situation. This sad business was 
redeemed by the heroism of a simple private of the 44th, John 
Stuart, who, being on sentry duty at the time, refused to leave 
and fought the enemy with rifle, grenade and bayonet, until he 
fell cut to pieces. The regiment volunteered to retake the position, 
but it was decided not to make the effort. 


When the arrangement was effected whereby it was agreed to 
evacuate the country, officers were left as hostages and the sick were 
removed into Cabul. Aftera weary period of waiting the advance 
guard (including the 44th, 457 strong) left the city at 9 a.m. on Jan- 
uary 6th, 1842 and the army of 4,500 (mostly native troops), with 
camp followers, women and children to three times that total, 
slowly moved towards Jellalabad. Evening had come ere the 
- rearguard left the ramparts, and camp was pitched six miles only 
from the city. It had been a day of horror and confusion, but it 
was followed by a night still more dreadful. The few tents with 
the column were used to shelter the women and children, whilst the 
troops slept in the snow without fire or adequate food. Thus early 
the route of the stricken army was strewn with dead and dying. 
Women, children and camp followers fell victims to the dreadful cold 
or the knife of the Afghan partizan. The dawn of the 7th brought 
no relief from the misery. At the post of honour, in the rearguard, 
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the 44th suffered severely in holding back the pressure of the 
tribesmen. Four miles only had been traversed when a halt 
was again called at Bootkhak to collect the baggage train, now 
scattered over three miles of road, and the 44th held the enemy 
in check meanwhile. On the 8th the 44th again relieved the 
pressure by a desperate bayonet charge and the column staggered 
homeward, leaving many frozen corpses to mark its resting place. 
Precious time was lost in further negotiations, which resulted 
in more British officers becoming hostages, and then again the 
doomed column moved forward. The arrangements with Akbar 
promised to bear fruit, for there was less molestation, but as the 
troops entered the upper end of the Khoord Cabul pass, from 
which the road to Tezeen runs through a succession of lofty 
hills, the firing recommenced and a scene of slaughter and confusion 
followed. The intense cold severely affected the Indian troops and 
when the 44th, the rearguard, with its convoy of ladies, cleared 
that fatal pass they marched past scores of bodies of the 
dead. After another night of black horror, when the women 
and children slept in the snow, and the wounded were crowded 
into a single tent, an arrangement was again effected with Akbar 
Khan whereby the married women and children were handed over 
to him as hostages, and it is to his credit that they were safely 
handed back, when later another British army occupied Cabul. 
At 8 o’clock on the morning of the 10th the march was resumed, 
the keen wintry weather and hunger combining to inflict the 
tortures of hell. Of the 12,000 camp followers 9,000 had 
disappeared, and 150 men of the 5th Native Cavalry, 50 horse 
gunners and: 250 men of the 44th were all that remained of the 
troops. A company of the last-named, under Lieut. Souter, 
formed the advance guard, and the remainder of the regiment, 
now commanded by Brigadier-General Shelton, since his brigade 
had ceased to exist, were the rearguard. The enemy vainly 
endeavoured to destroy the remnant, but the men resisted manfully 
and the regiment was still in being as it passed into the valley, 
having three officers killed there, Major Scott, Captain Leighton 
and Lieut. White. All night long the march continued, the men 
suffering dreadfully from thirst. The rearguard passed through 
a long line of fires lighted by Indian troops, who had thrown 
away their arms, the Afghan custom being to spare these men 
after taking all they possessed. At dawn an effort was made to 
surprise the 44th by a burst of fire, but without avail. As the 
light grew stronger, so the enemy fire from the hills became 
more persistent and delays were frequent, for none dared to leave 
a wounded comrade behind. General Elphinstone and the 
remains of the column took possession of a ruined fort at 
Jugdulluck. Severe fighting took place ere the rearguard 
entered, in which Lieut. F. J. Campbell Fortye, of the 44th, 
fell. As the men _ staggered in the occupants “ sprang 
on to the ramparts and welcomed them with ringing cheers.” 
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Two bullocks were slaughtered for food and the starving men ate 
the raw flesh. Whilst thus engaged, the Afghans crept forward, 
but the 44th rushed to arms and drove them back. The miseries 
of the retreat were aggravated by lack of ammunition and again 
a conference was held with Akbar by Elphinstone and Shelton, 
the first-named detaining the British officers on the plea that an 
agreement was to be made for safe conduct, whilst the fast 
diminishing column continued on its way to destruction. The 44th, 
now reduced to 80 men, were with a score of gunners and a few 
hundred camp followers, stopped by great barriers on the road and 
again attacked. It was here that Brigadier Anquetil met his end. 
Officers of long service with the old regiment did not survive 
that day. They included Lieutenants W. H. Dodgin and F. M. 
Wade, Paymaster T. Bourke, Quartermaster R. Halahan and 
Surgeon John Harcourt. Bourke had been with the 44th since 1823 
and Halahan since 1822. By curious good fortune some of the 
paymaster’s papers were afterwards recovered by the relieving 
force, including a piece of dirty paper, picked up in the Tezeen 
Valley, which proved to be an order for £300 belonging to the 
officers’ mess fund. Halahan, a man of tremendous physical 
strength, had been a lieutenant in the 80th before joining the 
44th. ‘* He carried a musket from Cabul, fought with the ranks, 
killing many of the enemy, his face being black with powder.’ 
An officer of the same name, Lieut.-Colonel A. C. Halahan, com- 
manded the 44th for some time during the Great War, 1914-1919. 


At this time half a dozen mounted officers left the column in a 
desperate attempt to reach Jellalabad, but only Surgeon Brydon 
lived to enter it. Meanwhile the last handful of the 44th (45) 
continued on during the night and survived the crossing of the 
Soorkaub River, where Lieut. H. Cadett was killed. At daylight 
on the 13th they were surrounded near Gundamuck and as a 
result of a parley it was agreed to meet the chief of that town 
in an effort to make terms. Whilst the senior officer, Major 
Griffiths, 37th Native Infantry, was gone the Afghans attempted 
to disarm the remainder. There was an instant cry of treachery. 
The last fight ensued. For two hours the struggle was contined 
by forty men of the 44th and a score of officers of other 
units. Reduced to twenty, there was silence. Ammunition 
had given out. The Afghans rushed in with their knives and the 
remnant died. Among others, there fell Lieutenants T. Collins, 
A. Hogg, E. S. Cumberland, 8S. Swinton and Assistant Surgeon 
Primrose, of the 44th. Lieut. T. A. Souter, Lance-Sergeant 
A. Fair and six soldiers of the regiment, three artillerymen and 
Major Griffiths were sole survivors of that awful day. Souter 
owed the preservation of his life to a singular circumstance. At 
Jugdulluck he tore the regimental colour from the staff and 
wrapped it about his body. Lieut. Cumberland endeavoured 
to do the same with the Queen’s colour, but could not button his 
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coat, and, therefore, handed it to Col.-Sergeant P. Carey, of the 
grenadier company. The last-named was killed during the 
night of the last march, and in the darkness the colour was lost. 
In the final stand at Gundamuck Lieut. Souter’s sheepskin 
posteen flew open and exposed the colour. The Afghans, thinking 
him a great officer, seized him (his sword had dropped from his 
hand by a severe cut on the shoulder and his pistols had missed 
fire), stripped him and handed him over to the headman of the 
village, who treated him well and attended to his wound. One 
of his assailants subsequently returned the colour. After a 
month’s detention, during which he occasionally saw two men of 
the 44th, kept in a neighbouring village, Souter was handed over 
to Akbar Khan and joined the ladies and other officers at 
Lughman. 


In the court martial proceedings which followed, Colonel Shelton, 
of the 44th, who had been in three retreats—to Corunna, from 
Burgos (both with the 9th Foot) and from Cabul—was adjudged 
to have exhibited proof ‘‘ of very considerable exertion in his 
arduous position, of personal gallantry of the highest kind and of 
noble devotion as a soldier.”” He was honourably acquitted 
of the charge of having suffered himself to be taken prisoner 
by the enemy by want of due precaution, ‘‘ his acquittal being 
most satisfactory and complete.” 


After leaving volunteers to serve in other corps in India the 
remnant of the 44th sailed for England early in February, 1848, 
221 in strength. They were reinforced upon landing by 657 
recruits at the depot at Canterbury. In July the regiment 
was at Chichester and in August at Gosport. Two months later 
percussion muskets were served out. On December 11th new 
colours were presented at Haslar by Lady Pakenham, wife of the 
Hon. Sir Hercules Pakenham, K.C.B. The old colour saved by 
Lieut. Souter was trooped and placed in Alverstoke Church for 
safe custody, the new colours being consecrated by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, later Bishop of Oxford. Colonel Shelton paid a 
moving tribute to his dead comrades. “ Their constancy and 
unyielding courage will command my admiration and respect 
as long as I live. No man ever thought of surrender, but all fell 
gloriously with their arms in their hands, fighting to the last.” 


From Winchester and Devonport the regiment moved to Dublin 
and there, on 10th May, Colonel Shelton’s troubled life was ended 
by a fatal riding accident in Richmond Barrack Square. 


Under the command of Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. A. A. Spencer 
the regiment remained in Ireland until 1848—at Newry, Belfast 
and Fermoy. Recruiting was active, for instructions were 
received to form a reserve battalion and by February, 1847, 
the strength reached 1,227 rank and file. A year later the 44th 
were in Cork and in April the two battalions were organized, 
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both being sent to Malta and being in garrison by the middle of 
July. The depot was transferred to Parkhurst, Isle of Wight. 
The two battalions did not long remain separate in identity, for 
in April, 1850, whilst still at Malta, the regiment was reduced 
to ten companies and reorganized as one battalion, the depot 
again being moved, this time to Chatham. The chief incident 
of the tour of duty in Malta was an outbreak of cholera, which 
mainly affected the wing of the regiment stationed in the 
Cottonera District. There were over seventy deaths from this 
scourge, 28 women and children also being fatally affected. 
In May, 1851, the 44th were removed to Gibraltar, where a year 
later the regiment and the British Army were bereaved by the 
death of Lieut. John Colpoys, the Adjutant. A fine athlete, 
this officer took a keen interest in the sports of the 44th and under 
his fostering care they were frequently winners at garrison 
athletic meetings. He was the originator of bayonet exercise 
in the Army, which, with slight alterations, Carter records as 
being part of the drill in 1865.” 


CRIMEAN WAR. 


For some time a crisis had been brewing in the Near East 
owing to the rivalry between Russia and France concerning 
the guardianship of the holy places in Palestine. Over a hundred 
years previously the right had been conceded by Turkey to 
France, but the pilgrimages of the Greek Church being much 
more numerously attended, the privilege of the French Govern- 
ment was contested. The Tzar energetically supported the 
cause of the Greek Church, but his intentions went much deeper, 
for early in 1858 he outlined a scheme to the British Ambassador 
for the partition of the Turkish dominions: the European 
territories to be formed into states after the model of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. French diplomatic activity at Constantinople 
accentuated the feeling, the Tzar resenting the interference of 
Napoleon III, whom he looked upon as an upstart. The dispute 
concerning the custody of the holy places, which appeared to be 
in process of settlement, was widened by Russia into a demand 
for the recognition of her claim to protect the members of 
the Greek Church in the Turkish dominions. The ultimatum 
was rejected and Russian troops crossed the Pruth into Turkish 
territory on July 4th, 1853. British diplomacy made further 
efforts at a settlement, but the Russian troops were not removed 
and by the end of October Russia and Turkey were in a state of 
war. On March 12th, 1854, a treaty of alliance was signed 
between England, France and the Porte, and on the 28th war was 
declared upon Russia by all the powers concerned. By that time 
the 44th had been moved to Malta in readiness for service. 


The Crimean War is chiefly remembered by this generation 
because of terrible privations and sufferings endured by the 
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British Army in its investment of Sebastopol and the reformation 
which was effected in hospital management by Florence Nightin- 
gale. In a minor degree it also recalls the light cavalry charge 
at Balaklava, rendered immortal by Tennyson’s stirring ballad. 
Some of the issues arising out of the Turks’ presence in Europe 
and ascendancy in Asia Minor which were then forced to the 
front remained unsettled at the peace and were the active causes 
of a good deal of subsequent restlessness in European chancel- 
leries. These issues persisted after the Great War of 1914- 
1919 and Britain’s interest in them must remain active all the 
while she rules India and retains her trade with the Levant, which 
was developed as far back as Tudor days. For the British Navy 
and Army the interest of the Crimean War lies in the fact that the 
martial spirit of all ranks remained unsubdued, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the campaign, for it was a period of transition. 
The introduction of steam caused far-reaching changes in fleet 
tactics and the ironclad was in process of evolution. The 
infantry, too, were being armed with weapons of greater precision, 
which later had a profound effect upon their training. The 
Minie rifle was introduced, with sighting from 100 to 1,000 yards, 
and 200 were issued to the 44th ere leaving Malta. At Varna 
the whole of the regiment was thus re-armed, but before Sebastopol 
fell the Enfield rifle had supplanted the Minie, the last change 
before the breechloader came into general use in 1867. Cavalry 
were still held to be indispensable in settling the issues of a battle, 
but the increased power and rapidity of fire which came to artillery 
and infantry by the improvement in their arms was one of the 
lessons also learnt in that arduous enterprise. 


The 44th embarked for Gallipoli with a strength of 80 officers 
and 928 other ranks, divided into eight companies, two cadre 
companies of sick and weakly men proceeding home to the depot, 
which had once again been changed, this time to Walmer. The 
regiment, we are told, was a remarkably fine one, no man being 
of less than three years’ service and few of more than eleven years’. 
Colonel Spencer had been mainly responsible for its training 
since its re-formation on return from India, and to him was 
attributed ‘“‘its high character for conduct, appearance and 
discipline.” The reputation of the 44th was enhanced by the 
Crimean campaign and it was the proud boast of officers and 
men that in the trying ward of the trenches outside Sebastopol 
confidence was felt by G.H.Q. that the regiment would perform 
its duty efficiently under any circumstances. It is a singular 
coincidence that whilst it was in the trenches the Russians never 
attempted a sortie. The method adopted for maintaining 
active service strength is worthy of note. The regiment was 
increased in December, 1854, to sixteen companies—eight of them, 
comprising 1,000 rank and file, in the Crimea; four at Malta 
and four at the depot. The authorized establishment was 109 
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sergeants, 41 drummers and 2,000 rank and file. Over 120 of 
those who originally landed in the Cnmea served throughout the 
campaign. 


The 44th were part of the 3rd Division (Lieut.-General 
Sir Richard England) during the whole of their service in the 
Crimea. The 2nd _ Brigade (Colonel Wm. Evre, C.B.) 
comprised the 4th, 28th and 44th, and of the six regiments in this 
Division the Ist, 4th, 28th and 3sth were companions in arms of the 
East Essex men either in the Peninsula or at Waterloo. Whilst 
in Gallipoli—which the 44th reached in April, exactly 61 years 
earlier than the celebrated landing of 1915—the Division was 
employed with French troops in constructing entrenchments 
across the Isthmus at Bulair, but it was not long before a move 
was made to Varna, in Bulgaria, still remembered for the 
British Army’s bitter experience with cholera, which, happily, 
did not seriously affect the 3rd Division. There was a danger 
at that time of the invasion of Turkey by Russia, but the stubborn 
defence of Silistria relieved that fear and the army was shortly 
re-embarked for the Crimea. The stay at Varna, however, 
was notable for the decree that British soldiers might cultivate 
moustaches ; ere the winter had passed in the trenches most of 
the survivors had heavy beards as well. Two hundred men of 
the 44th were employed in looking after cavalry horses which 
were being imported from Africa, and so well did they work 
that Lord Lucan asked for them to be permanently retained as 
cavalry, but the request was refused. 


On August 29th, 1854, the 44th embarked on the “* Tynemouth,”’ 
over 1,000 strong, and landed with the rest of the army, under 
Lord Raglan, on September 14th, at Old Fort, near Eupatoria, 
in the Crimea. In light marching order, without tents, a move 
was immediately made to invest Sebastopol. Formidable enemy 
opposition was encountered on the 19th on the banks of the Alma, 
a river which discharges into the Black Sea, some twelve miles 
north of the Russian fortress. The enemy, commanded by Prince 
Menshikov, held the hills in considerable strength, the centre 
being a conical mound, Kourgane Hill. A frontal attack was 
decided upon, with a turning movement against the enemy left by 
the French, who, however, arrived too late to affect the fortunes 
of the battle. The British force advanced upon a _ two 
division front; 2nd Division upon the right and Light 
Division upon the left, with the 8rd and Ist Divisions 
In fa aie and the 4th Division in reserve. Overlapping 
causcd some re-arrangement of units, as a consequence 
of which the 4th and 44th, of the 3rd Division, were detached 
to support the Guards Brigade, of the 1st Division, thus forming 
a third line. The story of the crossing of the Alma and the taking of 
the heights beyond is well-known, for the advance of the regiments 
in perfect alignment has been the theme of many pens. In a 
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little over three hours the battle was won. The 44th followed 
the Grenadier Guards across the bridges at the village of Bourliouk 
and the right company supported the movement of the Guards 
against a work on the hills by flanking fire. The position 
having been taken, the regiment was ordered to the right and 
passed through the leading brigade of the 2nd Division in pursuit 
of the retreating Russians, British artillery playing upon the 
latter over the heads of the advancing infantry. The casualties 
were, happily, light, attributed in no small degree to the method of 
handling his command by Colonel Spencer, who ordered the men 
to lie down when under fire of the Russian batteries and waiting 
to advance. 


A story of bravery following the Battle of Alma is of special 
interest to the 44th, for it concerns Assistant Surgeon Thomson, 
of that unit. Over 700 wounded Russians were removed to the 
village near by and Thomson, with his soldier servant, Private 
John Magrath, volunteered to remain and tend them, the task 
being rendered dangerous as well as arduous by the habit of 
certain of Russian soldiers of repaying attention to their wounds 
by treacherous firing at, and stabbing of, those affording them 
succour. The wretched condition of the wounded, mixed with 
heaps of dead and dying, also made the labour nauseating, 
Thomson and his servant burying over 200 corpses with their 
own hands. The food was a stray bullock, the flesh of which 
was utilized to make soup. Later bluejackets were landed 
from the fleet, but whilst engaged in tending the wounded, 
the whole party were obliged to withdraw owing to the 
approach of an enemy force. Although some forty cases were 
left behind, over 340 were placed on board the ship ‘ Avon.” 
They were taken to Odessa and left in charge of the 
Russian authorities. Thomson landed at Balaklava on 
his return to the regiment, but, unhappily, never arrived. 
He fell a victim to cholera and died on October 5th, 1854, the day 
after his landing. The gallantry of this surgeon is commemorated 
by an obelisk near his native town of Cromarty, and a scholarship, 
called the ‘* Thomson Bursary.” 


The Russians retired to Sebastopol and the Allied forces quickly 
completed their investment. Balaklava was reached on the after- 
noon of September 26th and at once constituted a base of 
operations. The 8rd Division early in October took up its place 
on the left of the British attack and remained in this position 
throughout the siege. The first bombardment opened on October 
17th, but it was quickly decided that the place could not be 
taken by early assault, a point upon which considerable contro- 
versy has since arisen. The armies, therefore, prepared to winter in 
the Crimea, although it was only at this time that tents began to 
make their appearance. The regiment was not present at the 
celebrated Battle of Balaklava and the Charge of the Six Hundred 
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which followed an unsuccessful effort by the Russians to break 
the investment, but a detachment of sickly men were in Balaklava 
at the time. In the early morning mist of November 5th the 
enemy again endeavoured to wrest the initiative and their attempt 
to turn the right flank of the 2nd Division developed into the 
desperate man-to-man struggle known as the Battle of Inkerman, 
in which the Light Division and the Brigade of Guards played 
a prominent part. Sir George Cathcart was killed whilst leading 
the 4th Division against the left flank of the Russians. The 
8rd Division was not heavily engaged, the greater portion 
being in reserve close to Cathcart’s Hill. The 44th were in the 
trenches, but a party of 105 were with the Division. Colonel 
Spencer, the commander of the 44th, was mentioned for service 
at the battle and Lord Raglan specially alluded to the assistance 
which had been afforded. 


The weather broke at the beginning of November and a great 
storm in the middle of that month sank a large number of store 
ships with winter supplies on board, the loss of which was the cause 
of a great deal of the suffering which ensued. The 44th were 
particularly unfortunate, for on one steamer, the “ Prince,”’ 
their private stores went down, including large quantities of under- 
clothing. An effort was made to replace the shortage by sheepskin 
and rabbitskin coats, but the demand exceeded the supply. 
Cholera again made its appearance and for five months up to the 
end of March the regiment lost 813 men from disease; and as 
391 was the total mortality in the 44th from disease during the 
campaign the severity of the visitation in that first winter in the 
Crimea may be appreciated. There was little or no shelter 
from snow and rain; provisions were scarce; the roads were 
avenues of liquid mud; transport broke down; men died 
in the trenches from cold and exhaustion. Carter mentions that 
the bandsmen, who were employed as stretcherbearers—in which 
occupation their instruments were irretrievably damaged—were 
subsequently sent to the trenches, so that later on there were 
neither bandsmen, instruments, nor music. Thus for the third 
time in sixty years the band was destroyed—on the Ganges in 
1823, in Afghanistan in 1842 and in the Crimea in 1855. Ata 
general inspection in February—the month in which the regiment 
suffered most severely from disease—they were congratulated 
upon their cleanly and efficient appearance, the light company 
(Captain Faussett’s) being quoted as a pattern for other regiments 
of the brigade. Although in March the strength was reported 
to be 985 other ranks, more than half were returned as sick. 
A railroad was constructed from Balaklava to the camp and this 
helped to mend matters, but it was May, 1855, before the health 
of the army and of the regiment noticeably improved. 


With the advent of summer the siege increased in intensity 
and an assault was planned for June 18th, the anniversary of 
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Waterloo. The French lay on the right and left and the British 
in the centre. It was decided that the French left should make a 
demonstration, but that the Malakoff should be assaulted on the 
right, whilst the British endeavoured to carry the Redan. The 
latter had two assaulting columns, each 400 strong; the right 
attack to take the left face of the Redan, and left attack the 
right face. The 8rd Division was thrust forward between the 
left attack and the right of the French left column, Eyre’s brigade 
proceeding down the ravine near the Woronzoff road, with 
Barnard’s brigade in support. The main attacks were repulsed 
with heavy loss, and the only success of the day was that secured 
by the 8rd Division. The objective of General Eyre’s brigade 
(9th, 18th, 28th, 38th and 44th, 2,000 strong) was the head of 
Dockyard Creek. Moving forward in the early morning, Major- 
General Eyre pushed through, with an advanced guard, under 
Major R. Feilden, of the 44th, composed of two companies of 
marksmen from each regiment of the brigade. In support 
were the 18th, 38th and 44th, and behind them the 9th and 28th. 
The objective was strongly held, the right being on a mamelon 
and the left on a cemetery, whilst rifle pits occupied the intervening 
ground and stone walls barricaded the road. These latter had to 
be pulled down by the troops ere they could advance. The 
positions in front of Dockyard Creek were quickly mastered, 
the 44th being particularly prominent in taking some houses 
on the right. The ground thus gained could not be permanently 
held owing to the failure of the main attack, but the cemetery 
was retained. The troops were removed in the night, Major- 
General Eyre being amongst the wounded. The brigade was so 
close to the Creek and Garden Batteries that the Russians could 
not depress their guns sufficiently to use them and it had the 
distinction of being the first to get within the confines of 
Sebastopol. Lord Raglan warmly commended the attack in 
this quarter. Over 560 casualties were incurred by the brigade 
and of these 183 were sustained in the 44th, which went into 
action with 466 bayonets. Captains Bower Fenwick, the Hon. 
C. W. H. Agar, W. H. Mansfield and F. W. T. Caulfeild were 
either killed or mortally wounded—four out of the six captains 
present with the regiment. Their names were inscribed upon 
the regimental monument erected upon Cathcart Hill. 


Changes came in the command. Lord Raglan died and Major- 
General Simpson became Commander-in-Chief. Colonel Spencer 
left the 44th to command the lst Brigade of the 4th Division, 
Lieut.-Colonel Staveley succeeding him. Lieut.-General Sir 
William Eyre was gazetted to the charge of the 8rd Division. 
A general assault on the fortress was ordered for September 
8th. The French gained the Malakoff without loss, but the 
British assault upon the Redan was repulsed. The attack was 
ordered to be renewed the following morning by the Highlanders, 
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under Sir Colin Campbell, with the 3rd Division in support. Dur- 
ing the night the enemy exploded his magazines and commenced 
the evacuation of Sebastopol. The Redan was found abandoned 
in the morning and the 44th brought away the alarm bell of that 
work as a trophy. In February, 1856, hostilities were formally 
suspended. 


Many honours were accorded for the part played by the 44th, 
and the regimental colours were inscribed with the words, 
‘* Alma,” ‘“‘Inkerman” and “ Sevastopol.” Colonel Spencer 
and Lieut.-Colonel Staveley were made Companions of the Bath, 
whilst seven other officers received a step in brevet rank. Other 
recognitions included Fourth and Fifth Classes of the Legion of 
Honour and the Turkish Order of the Medjidie. Sixteen non- 
commissioned officers and men were awarded medals for dis- 
tinguished service in the field and Sergeant Wm. McWhiney 
received, on June 17th, 1857, from the Queen, the coveted award 
of the Victoria Cross, then newly instituted. His stirring record 
of brave deeds is well worth recalling. He volunteered as a 
sharpshooter at the commencement of the siege and was in charge 
of a party of the 44th, was always vigilant and active, and 
signalized himself on the 26th of October, 1854, when one of his 
party, Private John Keane, was dangerously wounded in 

oronzoff Road at the time the sharpshooters were repulsed 
from the quarries by overwhelming numbers. Sergeant 
McWhiney, on his return, took the wounded man on his back 
and brought him to a place of safety under a very heavy fire. 
He was also the means of saving the life of Corporal John 
Courtenay, another sharpshooter, who was severely wounded 
in the head on December 5th, 1854. Sergeant McWhiney brought 
him away under fire and dug a slight cover with his bayonet, 
where the two remained until dark, when they returned. The 
sergeant also volunteered for the advance guard of Major-General 
Kyre’s brigade in the combat at the Cemetery on June 18th, 1855, 
and was never absent from duty during the war. 


The connection of the 44th with the county was drawn closer 
at the end of this campaign, for the Crimean colours were placed 
in St. Mary’s Church, Col hester, where a tablet was erected to 
the memory of the officers and men who fell. 


The regiment returned to England in July, 1856, over 800 
strong, and whilst still on the transport at Spithead it was 
visited by the Queen in her yacht. It was afterwards 
inspected by her Majesty at Aldershot and by the end of September 
was in garrison at Shorncliffe, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Staveley. The four Malta reserve companies were 
disbanded, but eight companies were maintained with 
the battalion and four at the depot at Walmer, until the 
44th embarked for service in India, when two of the 
latter proceeded with the regiment. On August 18th, 1857, 
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new colours were presented at Portsmouth by Major-General 
the Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett. By the 29th of that month 
the regiment was once more afloat and again the depot was 
moved, this time to Colchester, which town, strangely, was not 
selected when the title of East Essex Regiment was bestowed 
in 1782. 


FIGHTING IN CHINA. 


The Indian Mutiny was straining the British military resources 
to the utmost and where fighting was likely it was not the habit 
to forget the 44th. For this reason the women and children 
were left at home, but, happily, the tour in India was confined 
to two years’ garrison duty at Fort St. George, Madras. If 
further honours were not to be won in India, they came in China 
in 1860. The Chinese Government refused to ratify the Treaty 
of Tientsin and when the British and French representatives 
endeavoured to proceed up the Peiho River for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of the trouble, they found the waterway 
blocked. Admiral Hope was ordered to force a passage, but the 
attack on Taku forts was repulsed with heavy loss. Troops were 
accordingly hurried to China. The 44th embarked at Madras 
with a strength of 35 officers and 1,176 other ranks, for Kowloon, 
on the mainland opposite Hong Kong. Colonel Staveley was 
appointed to the command of the Ist Brigade of the 1st Division 
and the leadership of the battalion came to Lieut.-Colonel 
MacMahon. A provisional depot battalion was formed of the 
weakly men at Hong Kong. The remainder, to the number of 27 
officers (several had been detached for special duty) and 918 
other ranks, arrived at Pehtang River on July 30th, 1860, and 
on August 12th were with the force, under Sir Hope Grant, which 
took the Sinho entrenchments. First Division, under Sir John 
Michel, was deputed to make the main attack, 2nd Division, 
under Major-General Sir Robert Napier, which included 
the 44th, being ordered to deliver a flank attack on the right 
after a detour. The whole ground over which the army moved 
was intersected by broad and deep canals used for the manu- 
facture of salt, whilst the tenacious mud, in which the troops 
found it very difficult to move, also caused delay. The Tartar 
cavalry, being handled with skill and resolution, hung like a cloud 
about Napier’s force, but Michel quickly stormed the entrench- 
ments. The most interesting feature of the fight was that 
Armstrong guns were used for the first time in active warfare 
“‘and their range and accuracy excited great admiration.’® 
The army occupied Sinho the same day, finding it “‘ a small place 
consisting of two long streets, very narrow and slushy.’ The 
town of Tangku was captured and the way was open toan attempt 
upon the rear face of the more northerly of the series of forts at 
Taku (August 21st), a road having been made within 800 yards 
thereof. The storming party comprised a wing of the 44th 
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under Lieut.-Colonel P. W. MacMahon, and a wing of the 67th, 
under Lieut.-Colonel Thomas, supported by the other wings 
of the two regiments and Royal Marines. The last-named also 
carried a pontoon bridge for crossing the wet ditches. Lord 
Wolseley, who served with this expedition, thought the pontoons 
more a hindrance than a help and wrote subsequently that a 
few light ladders or planks would have been preferable. Aided 
by the French, the assault was delivered with great 
determination. Under heavy fire from artillery and gunboats 
the enemy’s magazines were blown up, but the Chinese 
refused to give way and accounted for fifteen of the men 
carrying the pontoon bridge, besides destroying one of 
the pontoons. The troops had accordingly to swim or wade two 
muddy ditches, the banks of which were planted with sharp 
stakes. Sir Robert Napier brought up a couple of howitzers 
and a breach was created wide enough to admit the storming 
aay in single file. Meanwhile, Lieut. R. M. Rogers, Private 

. M’Dougall, of the 44th, and Lieut. E. H. Lenon, of the 67th, 
after swimming the ditches, passed through an aperture in the 
wall and were the first British troops in the fort. The 
gallant trio helped each other to climb the obstacle, making 
footholds by sticking bayonets into the wall. For this exploit 
the three were awarded the Victoria Cross, which was also given 
two officers and one other man of the 67th. The French also 
effected an entry after a first repulse and the enemy, obstinately 
resisting, were driven over their own defences of wet ditches 
and swampy ground filled with bamboo stakes. The outer North 
Fort was next scaled after the garrison had refused to surrender 
and by evening the South Forts were evacuated and in Franco- 
British hands. During the fighting Brigadier Reeves, 
commanding the assaulting column, was severely wounded 
and Lieut.-Colonel MacMahon assumed control, whilst Lieut.- 
Colonel Browne brought the 44th out of action. Two officers 
of the latter were wounded, 14 other ranks were killed and 46 
wounded. For this service the regiment was granted the honour 
of inscribing ‘‘ Taku Forts” on the colours. The 44th were 
not among the troops that occupied one of the gates of Pekin, 
for they were hastily moved to the Chinese quartcr of Shanghai, 
which was threatened by the Taepings. The men suffered much 
from fever and ague and there was general pleasure when orders 
came for Hong Kong, which was reached on November 27th, 
1860. One wing was quartered at the port and the other at 
Kowloon. Both Lieut.-Colonels MacMahon and A. Browne 
were made Companions of the Order of the Bath, whilst three 
other officers received a step in brevet rank. Major J. Hackett 
assumed command upon Lieut.-Colonel Browne’s return to 
England in February, 1861. When the regiment left for 
India in October, the Brigadier-General commanding in South 
China wrote that it was in the “ highest state of discipline and 
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efficiency ” ; and with this the G.O.C., Sir J. Michel, thoroughly 
concurred. 


Upon arrival in India the 44th proceeded to Belgaum, 
but in 1866 were ordered home. In 1870 the regiment 
was serving in detachments in Ireland, but by November, 1870, 
it was again in India, stationed at Kamptee. Five years later 
it was at Secunderabad and in December, 1877, was in Burmah, 
with headquarters at Thayetmyo. Four years afterwards the 
44th were in Madras, followed by ten months’ residence in Aden 
(February-November, 1884). It was during this spell of service 
abroad that the changes introduced by the Cardwell scheme of 
reorganization transformed the 44th into the Ist Battalion, The 
Essex Regiment. . When the Essex men came home again their 
station was Colchester, which was reached in November, 1884. 
Whilst the Guards were in Egypt, from February to 
September, 1885, the regiment was at the Tower of London, 
after which it resumed duty at Colchester. Two years later the 
headquarters were at Bradford, with a half battalion at Lichfield, 
then a move was made to Devonport in May, 1889. The 44th 
were in Buttevant, Ireland, in January, 1891, and had reached 
Fermoy by October, 1893, Warley being the station three years 
later. During these years the commanding officers were : 1869-71, 
Lt.-Col. A. Browne, C.B.; 1871-74, Lt.-Col. T. Raikes, C.B.; 
1875-76, Lt.-Col. R. Preston; 1876-81, Lt.-Col. J. S. Hand; 
1881-85, Lt.-Col. C. E. Rennie; 1885-87, Col. C. Maguire; 
1887-91, Lt.-Col. R. B. Bald: 1891-95, Lt.-Col. W. Wood, and 
1895-1900, Lt.-Col. T. E. Stephenson (later Major-General). 


A good story related of Field-Marshal Lord Roberts is connected 
with the Ist Essex. It is written of him by Maj.-Gen. N. Woodyatt, 
C.B., that when he was Commander-in-Chief in Madras, in 1882, 
he dined one night with the regiment in Fort St. George. 
‘** Knowing of his antipathy to cats, the only one in barracks, 
a large Persian cat belonging to Captain Orman, the adjutant, 
was tied up with a cord in Orman’s quarters. In the middle of 
dinner Roberts put down his knife and fork, saying he could 
not carry on because there was a cat in the room. The Colonel 
said this was impossible, explaining what had been done and 
referring the General to the owner of the cat, who was sitting 
on the other side of him. ‘‘ Very sorry,’ said the Commander- 
in-Chief, ‘ but I feel there is a cat in the room, or close to, and I 
must go away if it is not removed.’ Search was made and there 
was no cat in the room. In Fort St. George there are two 
ante-rooms adjoining the dining room at either end. When 
searching the first of these a cupboard was seen ajar, and there, 
sure enough, was the Persian cat, fast asleep, with a broken 
cord attached to his collar! ”’ 
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SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


The South African War (1899-1901) was long in brewing. The 
settlement of 1881, after the British defeat at Majuba, which had 
resulted in the establishment of the Transvaal Republic, was 
keenly felt by the British Army, because it was not afforded an 
opportunity of regaining its martial reputation in South 
Africa. Events, however, rapidly created a situation which 
again caused a resort to arms. The discovery of gold in and 
around Johannesburg led to the establishment of a great city, 
with a wealthy population disinclined to remain in a position 
of political inferiority to the burghers. A small mounted force, 
under Dr. Jameson, crossed the border in 1896 with the ostensible 
object of aiding the reform movement in Johannesburg, but 
received no assistance from the latter and was compelled to 
surrender. The leaders of the raid were afterwards tried and 
convicted by the British Government. This demonstration 
increased the tension on both sides. The Colonial Office 
endeavoured to obtain franchise concessions for the Uitlanders, 
as they were known, but the negotiations broke down upon 
details which are still the subject of controversy. The position 
rapidly worsened. On October 9th, 1899, the Boer Government 
demanded the withdrawal of British troops which had been 
concentrated on their borders and that reinforcements, then on 
the high seas, should not land. The British Government refused 
to discuss such conditions and on October 11th the Boers 
invaded Natal and invested Kimberley and Mafeking. The 
Transvaal Government was joined by the Orange Free State. 
The burghers were formidable foes. Trained to ride and shoot 
from infancy, accustomed to the illimitable spaces of the Veldt 
and backed by large supplies of modern artillery and ammunition, 
bought out of the revenue from the gold mines, they cost “ Great 
Britain two and a half years of hard fighting and a hundred and 
fifty millions of money before a population numbering not much 
more than 50,000 adult males was finally reduced to subjection.” 
The British Army included several battalions trained to act as 
mounted infantry and the Essex Regiment was drawn upon for 
a quota. The experience of this campaign gave a considerable 
impetus to the practice of rifle shooting in Great Britain and 
also led to an augmentation of the cavalry forces of the country, 
for the reduction of the enemy in the later stages of the war 
was mainly effected by mounted columns driving the Boer 
commandos into areas guarded by a system of blockhouses, each 
centre being connected by wire. Three of the Boer leaders 
achieved a world-wide reputation as a result of the war. 
“Christian de Wet, a Free State farmer, may be classed with 
Garibaldi as a daring and resourceful guerilla captain. J. H. 
Delarey, a Transvaaler, was a tenacious and skilful commander 
of mounted infantry ; and Louis Botha, who afterwards became 
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the first Premier of the Transvaal under British rule, showed 
high strategical as well as tactical ability.” 


The Ist Battalion, Essex Regiment, was quartered at Warley 
Barracks, Brentwood, Essex, in 1899 and early in the summer of 
that year received orders to hold itself in readiness to proceed to 
India. On October 31st, however, instructions came through 
to mobilize for service in South Africa and by November 6th 
the Battalion was ready to embark. By that time a grave crisis 
had arisen in South Africa. Sir George White and a division of 
British troops were invested in Ladysmith, Natal, and the Boers 
were being held back with difficulty from overrunning Cape 
Colony. The ist Essex sailed on the Union Castle Company’s 
steamship ‘“‘Greek’’ from Southampton on November 11th, 
with a total strength of 942 of all ranks, Colonel T. E. Stephenson 
commanding. They landed at Table Bay on December 3rd and 
detrained at De Aar two days later, just before the celebrated 
** Black Week,” in the course of which Methuen was beaten at 
Magersfontein, Gatacre at Stormberg and Buller on the Tugela. 
The last-named was commander-in-chief of the British forces 
and had hurried round to Natal to relieve the dangerous situation 
there. 

The Essex men were employed the greater part of December . 
unloading stores at the advanced base station, but on December 
26th they were sent to Naauwpocrt in support of General 
French’s (afterwards Earl of Ypres) containing operations 
around Colesberg, which he conducted with considerable 
success, and in course of which the Essex men _ hauled 
two field guns to the top of Coles Kop. Early in January, 1900, 
they were at Rensburg, part of the 12th Brigade, under 
General Clements, but after the failure of the night attack 
on Grassy Hill, the key to the Boer defence of Colesberg, in which 
they were not employed, they relieved the Suffolks at Kloof 
Camp. Two companies of the Essex were among the troops 
which assembled near Hobkirk’s Farm on the evening of January 
24th to surprise the Boer positions at Plessis Poort, which covered 
their communication with the road bridges. The infantry were 
under Colonel Stephenson, of the Essex, but after an advance 
on the north side of, and partly along, the Bastaard’s Nek-Riet- 
fontein ridge the operation was not pressed to a conclusion 
because the left flank had not been turned by another column, 
and French had definite instructions from Lord Roberts—who 
had just taken over command of the British forces—not to 
commit his force, as larger and more ambitious movements were 
pending. 

For the great march from the Modder River to Bloemfontein, 
with the investment and surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg, 
the Essex (787) were included in the newly-formed 18th Brigade, 
Colonel Stephenson becoming brigadier and being succeeded in 
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command of the Essex by Major F. J. Brown. Lieut. A. G. 
Pratt, the Adjutant, was appointed brigade major temporarily 
and Lieut. F. N. Parsons took his place with the Essex for the 
time being. The other units of the brigade were 2nd Royal 
Warwicks (850), Ist Yorkshires (936) and Ist Welch (970). On 
February 11th, 1900, 18th Brigade moved by rail from Modder 
River to Graspan, thence to Ramdam, the army base, where 
the 13th Brigade, under Brigadier-General C. E. Knox, were 
encamped, having been relieved on the lines of communication 
by militia battalions. The junction of the two brigades com- 
pleted the formation of the 6th Division, under Lieut.-General 
T. Kelly-Kenny. 


PAARDEBERG. 


The bold operation designed by Lord Roberts for the relief 
of Kimberley and the destruction of Cronje’s forces, then 
entrenched at Magersfontein, with the subsequent occupation 
of Bloemfontein a month later, was brilliantly executed. French’s 
cavalry division, seizing De Kiel’s Drift over the River Riet 
and then Klip Drift over the Modder River, gallantly rode 
through the enemy’s riflemen near Abon’s Dam and were in 
Kimberley four days later. Meanwhile, Cronje, to escape invest- 
ment, tardily moved from Magersfontein and chose to retire 
towards Bloemfontein, past the British position at Klip Drift, 
on the night of February 15th-16th. The infantry divisions, 
marching from Ramdam in the wake of the cavalrv division, 
headed for the dritt and the Boer general, cumbered with slow- 
moving ox wagyons, was in dire peril. The 6th Division moved 
out after the 7th Division on the way to Klip Drift, but was 
diverted to Waterval. With little time for rest, orders came for 
the 6th Division to push on to Wedgraai on the road to Jacobsdal, 
which was reached, after an arduous night march, at 10 a.m. on 
February 14th. ‘“ This was how the 6th Division got in front 
and came in for all the hardest fighting of the great march.’ 
Amid darkness and a heavy rainstorm, the tired Division 
moved on during the night and at 1 a.m. on the 15th were at 
Ronddavel Drift on the Modder River, the same day that French 
broke through at Klip Drift. What was more important also, 
during the evening and night of the 15th Cronje’s laager moved 
slowly past on the other side of the River. In the early morning 
of the 16th his presence was discovered and there was stiff fighting 
with his rearguard. French's cavalry moved out from 
Kimberley to intercept his march and on the morning of the 
17th they surprised the Boer main army while resting at 
Wolvekraal preparatory to crossing Vendutie Drift, near 
Paardeberg. The 6th Division were thus enabled. after some 
fighting with the rearguard, to come up with the enemy and 
further divisions arriving, coupled with Cronje’s decision not 
to move during the night of the Ivth, the stage was set for the 
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BATTLE OF DRIEFONTEIN, MARCH 10th, 1900: Final Phase. 
Reproduced by kind permission from The Times *' History of the War in South Africa. 
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Battle of Paardeberg. A great deal of debate has ensued as to 
whether Lord Kitchener was justified in pressing the infantry 
assault which followed and as to the tactics he employed. With 
the merits of that dispute we have nothing todo. The important 
fact is that the results of Kitchener’s decision were heavily borne 
by the Essex and the 6th Division. At daybreak Cronje’s laager 
was seen like ‘‘a large straggling village almost in the centre 
of a shallow elliptical basin, shelving gently down towards it from 
rising ground on every side. . . . Along the whole 
length of the basin, from north-east to south- west, ran a sinuous 
belt of darker green, the line of the river.’ Within the shelter 
of the river banks the Boers lay concealed. The 6th Division, 
which had been retracing its steps to Paardeberg Drift, being 
without precise information, was stopped by Kitchener. The Ist 
Weleh, moving behind the Mounted Infantry, occupied 
Vanderberg’ s Drift and the Brigade, less the Yorkshires, with the 
18th Brigade, were at 9 a.m. holding a long line on the south of 
the laager from the Drift to Stinkfontein (Osfontein). Stephenson 
and Hannay (Mounted Infantry) were operating on the nght 
with a view to turning the enemy out of his line of positions, 
but were delayed by a diversion in the rear caused by the arrival 
of Commandant Steyn, of Bethlehem, who had marched from 
the Free State capital. The 81st Battery retaliated so well 
that Steyn’s two guns were put out of action and his 
advance was checked. Later on the main British infantry 
attack came to a stop on the west and to aid its further progress 
General Stephenson’s brigade was ordered, with mounted infantry, 
to make a further effort. Accordingly, the Essex and 
Welch worked along the left bank of the river and at 2 p.m. had 
established themselves in a series of deep dongas running at right 
angles to the stream within 1,000 yards of Vendutie Drift 

about level with Hannay on the opposite bank. Progress 
was there stayed. Still pressing the attack, Kitchener urged a 
further move by General Kelly-Kenny and as a result instructions 
were given for half battalions of the Essex and Welch to cross the 
river at Vanderberg’s Drift with a view to rushing the laager 
with the bayonet. The gallant Hannay fell soon after 8 p.m. 
in a desperate but premature charge with a few mounted infantry. 
Stephenson’s attack was delivered at 5.30 p.m. from the line 
Vendutie Drift—Kameelfontein. The Welch were in front in three 
lines extended to ten pace intervals, moving forward by half- 
company rushes. The Essex were in support, working in the early 
stages down a donga into the river bed. Colonel Banfield, leading 
the Welch, was wounded and the advance was stopped when 
within 600 yards of the Boer position and in rear of that obtained 
by the mounted infantry, though it is probable the infantry 
were not aware of the fact. Major Brown, of the Essex, who 
had got a little ahead, decided not to push the attack further 
across the open, for the men were moving in face of the setting 
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sun and were clearly visible to the Boers. He ordered both 
battalions to withdraw at 6.30 p.m. and they spent the night at 
a shelter trench a mile in the rear, thoroughly worn out with 
incessant marching and fighting, without proper rations. The 
remainder of the Essex and Welch on the left bank of the river, 
under Major Massy, suffered considerably whilst covering the 
passage of their comrades across the Modder, having 33 casualties. 
The 81st Battery had received orders to withdraw and was 
limbering up when it came under a heavy rifle and pom-pom 
fire. As nearly all the horses had been killed, its withdrawal 
seemed impossible. Lieut. F. N. Parsons collected some men 
and with Lieut. A. G. N. Wood drove back the enemy and 
relieved the battery from danger. Earlier in the day Lieut. 
Parsons had performed a deed which, later, won for him the 
Victoria Cross. Unfortunately, he did not live to receive the 
decoration, for he died in action at Driefontein on March 10th. 
Private Ferguson was wounded and fell. Whilst trying to crawl 
under cover he was again wounded in the stomach. Lieut. 
Parsons went to his assistance, dressed his wounds and went 
down twice under heavy fire to the river bank to get water, 
subsequently carrying the soldier to a place of safety. 


At night the Brigadier sought to obtain touch with the divisional 
commander. Captain Godfrey Faussett, of the Essex, and Lieut. 
Herbert, of the Welch, volunteered to carry the message. They 
swam the river in the darkness and succeeded in reaching General 
Kelly-Kenny, but on their return journey they lost their way 
and stumbled into the camp of the Boers. They were treated 
well and on the surrender, nine days later, they returned to their 
camp. Lord Roberts arrived on the morning of the 19th and 
decided to suspend the attack and to force surrender by invest- 
ment. He issued a general order to the Essex in which he said : 
** Lord Roberts is very pleased with the way the regiment behaved 
in the action of the 18th.” On February 22nd the Battalion was 
relieved by the 14th Brigade and rejoined the 18th Brigade 
on the south bank of the River. On the 23rd they were lightly 
engaged, but thereafter there was no more fighting beyond 
desultory firing. It was on this day that Q.M.S. Mansfield 
got up a small convoy with rations and cooking utensils, losing 
one killed and five wounded, an effort for which he was deservedly 
awarded the D.C.M. The Boers, to the number of over 4,000, 
surrendered at dawn on February 27th, the anniversary of 
Majuba. For a week following the final episode the Essex were 
rested and refitted, the men’s boots being worn through with 
incessant marching. 


BAYONET CHARGE AT DRIEFONTEIN. 


Lord Roberts determined to advance upon Bloemfontein 
and on March 9th his army was again in movement. He divided 
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his force into three columns and the 6th Division were attached 
to the left column, commanded by French, the objective of the 
whole army being the railway line at Leeuwberg, 12 miles south 
of Bloemfontein. French’s orders were to push on to Bain’s 
Vlei as far as Baberspan. On March 10th, whilst upon the last 
stage of the march to Baberspan, French came upon the Boers 
under Delarey and an action ensued, known as the Battle of 
Driefontein, in which the 18th Brigade behaved with great credit. 
Abraham’s Kraal was avoided by French because it was strongly 
held by the enemy—who had rallied after the defeat at Poplar 
Grove, which had developed into a rout—and he decided to pro- 
ceed north of the Driefontein Kopjes to a point south of Baberspan. 
He hoped that the kopjes were unoccupied, but events proved 
that the Boers were there in force and it took the whole of the 
daylight hours to dislodge them. The cavalry forced the Boers 
back to the main position and the infantry were deployed to take 
it. The 18th Brigade moved forward with the Welch in the 
centre, Yorkshires on the right and the Essex on the left. The first 
ridge was occupied without serious casualties, although the 
Essex men were being enfiladed from Damvallei, and at 3.30 
p-m., under direct orders from Roberts—the day was drawing 
towards its close and the enemy were observed to be filtering to 
the rear — Kelly-Kenny prepared for the final assault. 
Accordingly, Stephenson ordered the Welch to advance frontally 
over 800-1500 yards of grassy plateau against the western end of 
the main ridge and to push along it to the east. The Yorkshires 
at the same time were to move round the Boer left and the Essex 
were to threaten the Boer right, being prepared for a counter- 
attack on their own left. The Welch, under a heavy fire, gained 
the western edge and, reinforced by the Buffs and later two 
companies of the Gloucesters, progress was made to within 
800 yards of the main sangars, where Zarps and Free Staters 
were making a stubborn fight of it. Yorkshires made ground on 
the right. On the left half a battalion of the Essex were employed 
to prolong the left of the Welch, while the remainder were used 
as a flank guard. As the attack in the centre strengthened 
the whole of the Essex were put against the high northern face 
of the ridge. ‘In long lines, well shaken out, the Essex swept 
over the plain, unchecked by the rifle fire in front, or by the 
plunging shell fire from flank and rear. A slight fold in the ground, 
800 yards from the ridge, afforded partial cover. Here they lay 
down to recover themselves before the final assault.’’” 


The Boers were slipping away and there came the great charge 
for which Lord Roberts specially mentioned the Battalion in his 
despatches. It is spiritedly described by Mr. L. S. Amery in the 
Times ‘‘ History of the War in South Africa’: ‘“ There was a 
lull in the fighting as both sides braced themselves for the effort. 
Suddenly the Essex on the left sprang to their feet and raced 
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forward. In a moment the whole line took the lead and went 
straight for the positions in front of them. In grim desperation 
the Boers discharged their magazines, but there was no stopping 
the long wave of victorious infantry, as it surged up and over 
the low breastworks that had held it back for so many hours. 
They could still hope to inflict losses. Lomax, the Adjutant of 
the Welch, fell shot through the heart as he was cheering on the 
line into the trenches. Lieut. Parsons, of the Essex, leading on 
his men with a gallantry as conspicuous as that which won him 
the Victoria Cross at Paardeberg, was mortally wounded before 
he reached the northern foot of the ridge ; Lieut. A. B. Coddington 
(also of the Essex) reached it and scrambled up—the first man on 
the actual summit—only to fall to a fatal bullet. But even so, 
the Boer fire was high and wild, and the casualties in the final 
charge were not exceptionally heavy. The defenders, having 
done as much as flesh and blood could do, fired their last shots, 
ran down the back of the hill, and leapt on their horses. But 
for once the Boers were late, and they were heavily punished 
before they got away.’’ The same writer also observes: “‘ The 
capture of Driefontein Ridge is, indeed, an admirable example 
of a well delivered attack. The steady development of the fire 
fight, the close co-operation of the artillery fire with the infantry 
advance, and its concentration on the task of keeping down 
the enemy’s rifle fire instead of trying to search out scattered 
and invisible guns out of range, the final coincidence of frontal 
and flanking attacks are equally worthy of careful study.” 


The casualties of the Essex were fairly heavy. In addition 
to Lieutenants Parsons and Coddington, the Battalion had 20 
other ranks killed or mortally wounded and five officers and 78 
other ranks wounded. Regret for Lieut. Parsons, V.C., was 
specially keen and of him the Adjutant (Lieut A. G. Pratt), 
who was also severely wounded, wrote: ‘*‘ His modesty, his 
unselfishness, his devotion to duty, and his general personal 
worth endeared him to all he came into contact with, and as long 
as the Essex Regiment exists his memory should be specially 
held in honour in it as a type of the bravest and the best.” 


Bloemfontein was entered on March 13th, Kimberley was 
relieved on the 15th, and two days later news came that Ladysmith 
had been succoured. Sickness took a heavy toll of the Essex. 
The Battalion marched into Bloemfontein with 12 officers and 
788 other ranks, which, deducting commanding officer, second- 
in-command, adjutant, quartermaster and transport officer, 


did not leave one officer per company. The embarkation strength . 


was 22 officers and 920 other ranks and a draft had been received 
of 141 other ranks. The losses in action had been 10 officers 
and 188 other ranks, so that 140 men were on the sick list. 
Unhappily this long roll was greatly augmented by the epidemic 
of enteric fever which swept through the army at Bloemfontein. 
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On March 19th Lord Roberts inspected the Essex and praised 
their conduct at Driefontein, a message of congratulation also 
being received from the Essex County Council. Then on April 
8rd they passed, with the rest of the 18th Brigade, to the llth 
Division, their companion brigade being that of the Guards. 
The commander was Lieut.-General Pole Carew. The next day 
the Brigade moved to Springfield and on relief by the 19th 
Brigade, it was marched to Dewetsdorp, a sharp skirmish 
being fought en route at Pardekraal. Bloemfontein was reached 
on April 26th and two days later Lieut.-Colonel C. Wood, from 
home, took over command of the Battalion. Strength was 
maintained by two drafts. 


A GREAT MARCH. 


The 11th Division formed part of the central column, under 
Lord Roberts’ direct command, and with the 7th Division 
remained at Bloemfontein until May Day. The men were not 
idle, however, for boots and clothing were badly in need of repair 
and replacement. On May 2nd the central column moved to 
Brandfort in the first stage of the advance to Pretoria. The 
passage of the Vet and of the Zand Rivers was effected without 
much opposition. The memory of the latter operation was one of 
real hard toil for the Essex. They had to improve the crossing 
and see all the baggage safely across, and the labour involved 
will be appreciated from the fact that each wagon had to be pulled 
over with drag ropes. At 3 p.m. on May 12th, the Battalion 
commenced its march to overtake the Division and reached the 
bivouac in the small hours of the next morning. After two 
hours’ rest it marched with the Division to Cronstadt, having 
by then traversed 41 miles in 21 hours. After ashort rest it covered 
another three miles, making a total of 44 miles in 24 
hours. Two companies at once went on outpost duty. Hardly 
a man fell out, though each carried 120 rounds of ammunition. 


On May 27th the passage of the Vaal River was accomplished 
and four days later the 1st Essex headed the march of the 11th 
Division into Johannesburg. There was little rest and on June 
4th the 7th and 11th Divisions were deployed to attack the Boers 
in position five miles south of Pretoria, but they retired during 
the night and the city was occupied the next day. On June 11th 
the Brigade was in reserve at the successful battle of Diamond 
Hill. Within a month the Division was operating along the 
railway line to Delagoa Bay. The enemy made a stand at 
Belfast, but were forced to evacuate the position on August 28th, 
1900, as a result of turning movements carried out under fire. 
Krokodil Poort, near the Portuguese frontier, was reached on 
October 18th and the Battalion then completed a march of one 
thousand miles in eight months, besides fighting several general 
actions. The Ist Essex returned to Pretoria by rail on October 
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20th and were hastily despatched to Frederickstad. In January, 
1901, the Essex were with the Suffolks, West Yorks and Cameron 
Highlanders (Brigadier-General Spens), operating from Wonder- 
fontein to Carolina, part of a force directed by Major-General 
Smith-Dorrien. On the last day of the month the Ist Essex 
were hurriedly moved to Norval’s Pont to deal with an enemy 
irruption into Cape Colony, and were also employed at Orange 
River Station and Hopetown. Monotonous blockhouse duty 
followed in the Eastern Transvaal, and when peace came the 
Battalion was employed upon the Ermelo line. 


A company was also furnished by the Battalion to 6th Mounted 
Infantry and it was present at Paardeberg, Poplar Grove, Karee 
Siding, Houtnek, Vet River, Zand River, Johannesburg, Pretoria, 
Diamond Hill and Wittebergen. 


In September, 1902, the Battalion was moved to Bangalore, 
India, thence in December, 1906, to Burmah, with headquarters 
at Thayetmyo, and two years later to Sitapur and Ranikhet. 
October, 1909, found the Essex men at Quetta, from whence they 
were transferred in November, 1913, to Mauritius (headquarters) 
and Pretoria (half battalion). During this period the commanding 
officers were: Lt.-Col. J. Carter, 1904-08 ; Lt.-Col. H. Broadmead, 
1908-12, and Lt.-Col. Godfrey Faussett, 1912. 


For 170 years the Ist Essex had done sturdy, consistent 
fighting service in all parts of the world ere called upon to 
contribute their honourable and gallant share in the Great 
War of 1914-1918. On transfer to England the Battalion 
became part of a new division then forming. It embarked 
for active service in the Near East on March 2lIst. 1915; 
landed upon Gallipoli on April 25th, 1915; evacuated the 
Peninsula, January 8th, 1916; landed in France from Egypt, 
May, 1916, to take part in the opening battle of the Somme 
on July Ist; on February 4th, 1918, the Battalion left the 29th 
Division and became part of the 112th Brigade of the 87th Division 
and on November 11th, 1918, Armistice Day, the Ist Essex 
were in billets at Bethencourt, in Le Cateau area, having a 
week before reached their “ final objective ’’ east of Jolimetz. 
During three-and-a-half years of fighting the 1st Essex served the 
greater part of the time with the 29th (“‘ The incomparable 29th ’’), 
and to the Battalion as well as to the Division may be applied 
the words of Sir Ian Hamilton, G.O.C., Gallipoli, ‘‘ Their sustained 
efforts have added fresh lustre to British arms all the world over.”’ 
The Battalion lost in killed during that time 1,787 officers and 
men and had only 218 taken prisoner. 


29th DIVISION. 
‘* The Red Triangle."’ 
JANUARY, 1915—FEBRUARY, 1918. 


Oh, this is the song of the Twenty-Ninth, 
In the East and West you'll find it. 
There’s never a fight where the red sign goes, 
But it leaves its mark behind it. 
SHADWELL. 


The narrow Red Triangle is in reality half a diamond, and was designed by 
Major-Gen. Sir Beauvoir de Lisle, K.C.B., D.S.O., to remind all ranks of the 
importance of the diamond as a military formation in open fighting, from a Patrol 
to an Army. 


37th DIVISION. 
‘‘ The Golden Horseshoe.’’ 
FEBRUARY, 1918—NOVEMBER, 1918. 


The points of the Horseshoe were originally pointed downwards, but in November, 
1916, Major-Gen. Sir H. Bruce Williams, K.C.B., D.S.O., reversed the position to 
‘* Keep the luck in.” 

** From Divistonal and other Signs” by 
Capt. V. Wheeler Holohan. 


THE WAR, 1914-1919. 


FORMATION OF THE 29th DIVISION. 


The 29th Division was formed from Regular troops which were 
brought home, mainly from India, at the close of 1914. There 
was only one Territorial Battalion included, viz., 5th Royal 
Scots. The Division was concentrated for mobilization under 
Major-General F. C. Shaw, C.B., in the middle west of England, 
the headquarters being at Leamington. On the eve of departure 
for active service Major-General A. G. Hunter Weston, C.B., 
assumed command. 


The brigades of the Division were numbered 86th, 87th and 
88th. The Ist Essex were attached to the last-named under Brig.- 
General H. E. Napier. The Ist Bn. Middlesex Regt., had been 
posted to the Brigade, but in March it was allotted duty elsewhere, 
and the 5th Bn. Royal Scots, from Edinburgh, took its place. 
The 88th was composed as follows: 4th Bn. Worcesters, 2nd 
Bn. Hampshires, Ist Bn. Essex, and 5th Bn. Royal Scots. 
The Brigade concentrated at Banbury and Stratford-on-Avon, 
with headquarters at the latter place. The first troops to arrive 
were 2nd Hampshires, at Stratford-on-Avon. The Essex reported 
on January 18th from Harwich and went into billets at Banbury, 
the strength being 25 officers and 883 other ranks. The com- 
manding officer was Lt.-Col. Owen Godfrey Godfrey-Faussett, 
D.S.0. The eldest surviving son of Col. Godfrey Faussett, of 
Farley Moor, Binfield, he entered the Army in 1886 and served 
with distinction in South Africa, 1899-1902, being mentioned in 
despatches twice and awarded the D.S.O. 4th Worcesters 
arrived on February 2nd, and on the 5th March new billets were 
found at Warwick and Leamington, the Ist Essex being at Warwick. 
5th Royal Scots from Edinburgh reported on March 11th, and 
the next day the Division was inspected by King George V. at 
Dunchurch. There was considerable hesitation as to whether 
the Division should be employed in France, where Lord French 
was contemplating an offensive at Neuve Chapelle, or in the 
Near East, where the hostility of Turkey had aroused considerable 
apprehension. Ultimately the Division was ordered to Egypt. 
On March 21st, 1915, the 88th Brigade embarked at Avonmouth 
Dock in six transports, s.s. “‘ Caledonia’ bearing the Brigade 
headquarters, Ist Kissex, 5th Royal Scots, and a company of the 4th 
Worcesters. The embarkation strength of the Essex, in officers 
and men, was just under one thousand. An officer of the Royal 
Scots (Major A. H. Mure) described the Essex as “ magnificent 
men, tall, well-built and trained to the moment.’ Major Mure 
also states that the greatest compliment he was ever paid was 
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after a day’s fighting in Gallipoli, when Captain Wood, Adjutant 
of the Essex, said to him, “ Mure, I should be damned proud to 
lead vour men anywhere.” 


The voyage to Alexandria was expeditious and pleasant, the 
only inconvenience being caused by the separation of units from 
their transport, which considerably interfered with arrangements 
for training when in Egypt. The troops on the passage out were 
constantly practised in forming up for landing in face of opposition, 
and in Alexandria Harbour they were trained in embarking in 
boats by means of rope ladders whilst in full marching order and 
in handling the boats. On April 8rd the Brigade commenced dis- 
embarkation, and on the 6th the Division was inspected at 
Alexandria by Sir Ian Hamilton. The Essex were not present, as 
they had only landed the same day. The Brigade was not long 
at Mustapha Camp, for part of it sailed for Mudros in the 
** Aragon’? on April 11th, and three days later the “ Dongola ” 
followed with the 1st Essex and Royal Scots. 


THE LANDING IN GALLIPOLI. 


The 29th Division and other troops were concentrated at 
Mudros for the purpose of seizing the Gallipoli Peninsula, prepar- 
ations for which had been made under the direction of General 
Sir Ian Hamilton. He had come to the conclusion “‘ the beaches 
were so well defended by works and guns, or else so restricted by 
nature,” that even if two or three simultaneous landings were 
made it would not be possible to pass troops ashore quickly 
enough to counter the hostile offensive. It became necessary, 
therefore, not only to land simultaneously at as many 
points as possible, but to threaten to land at other points as 
well. Apart from the Australian effort successfully directed at 
what was later known as Anzac Cove, the 29th Division had to 
effect the lodgment on the Peninsula, being allotted five beaches 
(S, V, W, X and Y) at the foot of Gallipoli. Of these V, W and X 
were to be main landings, S and Y bee undertaken for the 
purpose of flank protection and to interrupt enemy concentration. 


The Essex left Alexandria on April 14th and arrived at Mudros 
two days later. They were nearly a week in the harbour, practis- 
ing disembarkation by rope ladders and route marching on shore, 
training being varied by an occasional visit of hostile aeroplanes. 
The 88th Brigade embarked on the ‘‘ Aragon ”’ and “ Dongola ”’ 
on the evening of 24th April, 1915, and steaming slowly all night 
arrived at Cape Helles just before dawn on the 25th, the troops 
having to land from minesweepers and small boats. On the 
eve of going into action General Hunter Weston, G.O.C., 29th 
Division, issued a personal note to all under his command, remind- 
ing them that ‘In Nelson’s time it was England ; now it is the 
whole British Empire which expects each man of us will do his 
duty.” | 
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‘“ The morning was absolutely still; there was no sign of life 
on the shore ; a thin veil of mist hung motionless over the promon- 
tory ; the surface of the sea was as smooth as glass.”” Operations 
commenced with a bombardment at 5 a.m. The 88th Brigade 
had been ordered to land at “‘ V ”’ Beach after the covering force, 
and part of the Brigade was involved in the fighting there. 
Brigadier General Napier and his brigade-major were killed by 
snipers whilst lying in a lighter investigating the cause of the check 
to the landing of the Hampshires from the “‘ Clyde.” The lighters 
were in tow and the idea was that when the “ Clyde” grounded 
they would move forward by their own momentum into shallow 
water. The tide stayed them, however, and the gap of deep 
water, at first only a couple of yards, continued to increase. No 
progress being made in this quarter for the time being, it was 
proposed to divert the remainder of the Brigade to “ Y ” Beach, 
but the idea was abandoned owing to the distance, and it was 
decided to support the Lancashire Fusiliers in the brilliantly 
successful attempt they had made on “‘W ” Beach. In this opera- 
tion the county men first came under fire in the War. The Essex 
(less one company) were transhipped from the ‘ Dongola” 
to a minesweeper in readiness and conveyed as close to the shore 
as possible. When the order came to make ‘‘ W ” Beach they were 
transferred to small craft and landed about 9.80 a.m. The men 
stepped out of the boats waist deep into water, slipping on pieces 
of rock on the sea bottom as they waded ashore. | 


Major Gillam, of the R.A.S.C., draws a vivid picture of their 
landing in the morning hours of the 25th. He writes: ‘‘ Was 
awakened at 4 a.m. (?) by the noise of the distant rumbling of 
guns, and coming to my senses I realized that the great effort 
had started. I dressed hastily, went on deck, and there found | 
the Essex and Royal Scots falling in on parade, with full packs, 
two bags of iron rations and the unexpended portion of the day’s 
rations (for they had breakfasted), entrenching tools, 200 rounds 
of ammunition, rifle and bayonet. I stood and watched their 
faces, listened to what they said to each other, and could trace no 
sign of fear in their faces and no words of apprehension at forth- 
coming events in their conversation. It was a simple ‘ fall in,’ 
just as of old in the days of peace parades, with the familiar 
faces of their N.C.O.’s. and officers hefore them like one big 
family party. . . . The booming of the guns grows louder. It is 
very misty, but on going forward I can just see land, and the first 
officer points out to me the entrance through the Dardanelles. 
How narrow it seems, like the Thames at Gravesend almost. . . . 
The din is getting louder. I can’t quite make out which is the 
Asiatic side and which Gallipoli. It is getting clearer and a lovely 
day is developing. Seagulls are swooping over the calm sea 
above the din.” The close of the first episode is thus described 
by the same officer : ‘‘ Essex are disembarking now, going down the 
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rope ladders slowly and with difficulty. One slips in stepping 
into a boat and twists his ankle. . . . They are landing in small open 
boats. A tug takes a string of them in tow, and slowly they 
steam away for‘‘W” Beach. . . We hear the Lancashires have landed 
there and are a hundred vards inshore fighting for dear life. Tug 
after tug takes these strings of white open boats away from 
our ship towards land with their overladen khaki freight. Slowly 
they wend their way towards the green shore in front of us, winding 
in and out among transports, roaring battleships and angry 
destroyers towards the land of the Great Adventure. 8.30 a.m. 

?): It 1s quite clear now, and I can just see through my glasses 
the little khaki figures on shore at “ W ” Beach and on top of the 
cliffs.”’ 


‘“W ” Beach, immediately south of the Tekke Burnu, is only 
of slight extent, being a quarter of a mile in length and about 
40 yards at its widest part. The cliffs are reached by means of 
a small gully. Broad wire entanglements were placed at 
the water’s edge, a supplementary line was hidden in the shallows, 
and land mines and sea mines had been also laid. The crest was 
defended by trenches, and machine guns were glaced in holes in 
the cliffs. The heights were in turn commanded by the higher 
ground to the north-west and south-east, and especially by 
two strong infantry redoubts near point 138, which would have 
to be taken before communication could be established between 
‘“V” and ““W” Beaches. In the expressive language of a ser- 
geant of the Essex, “‘ There was only one hotter place than that 
was, and that was not heaven! ”’ 


A lodgment effected, the Battalion, under Lt.-Col. Godfrey 
Faussett, was ordered to connect with the 2nd Royal Fusiliers, 
from ‘“* X ”’ Beach, and the Lancashire Fusiliers, the need being 
so urgent that the men were hurried forward to fill the gap on the 
crest as they landed. Touch was not found with the former 
and when the Battalion endeavoured to advance at about mid-day 
it was stopped by very heavy fire. After renewed 
naval bombardment, the Essex and 4th Worcesters, 
by a joint attack, about 2 p.m., took Hill 138 and the redoubt 
beyond; the latter one of two which had been constructed on 
the plateau to the south-east to prevent communication with 
“Vv” Beach. It was doubtless this attack which Major Gillam 
saw and of which he wrote: ‘2.15 p.m.—lI hear a cheer, a real 
British one. Is that a charge? My imagination had conjured 
up a mass of yelling and maddened men rushing forward helter 
skelter. What I see is crouching figures, some almost bent double, 
others jogtrotting over the grass with bright sun rays flashing 
on their bayonets. Now and again a figure falls and lies still— 
very still in a crumpled heap; while all the time the crack-crack 
if musketry and the pop-popping of machine guns never cease.”’ 
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Under cover of darkness Hampshires landed at “V” 
Beach and the Essex were ordered to connect up with 
them on the right and with the Worcesters on _ the 
left and to entrench. The Turks _ counter-attacked 
during the night and came to close range, but were driven off. 
The total casualties in the Ist Essex were: Killed—officers, 8 ; 
other ranks, 15; wounded—officers, 8; other ranks, 87. It was 
a memorable day’s fighting, and the prompt action in pushing 
the Essex into the gap and seizing Hill 188 had much to do with 
the success of the operations in this quarter, for it weakened the 
Turkish hold on the heights above “‘ V ”’ Beach, and assisted the 
capture of the castle and village of Seddel Bahr by the Hampshires 
the next day. The combined effect of these movements made 
possible the subsequent attack upon Krithia, near to Achi Baba. 


NIGHT FIGHTING ON MAY DAY. 


April 26th was spent in consolidating the position, whilst the 
Dublins, Munsters and Hampshires captured Seddel Bahr castle, 
led by Lt.-Col. Doughty Wyllie, who fell and was awarded the 
Victoria Cross posthumously. On the 27th the 88th Brigade 
re-formed at point 138, and at 4.30 p.m. the advance on Krithia 
was commenced in two lines—in the front Worcesters, Hampshires 
and the Essex, with Lieut.-Col. Godfrey Faussett in command ; in 
reserve were the 5th Royal Scots, whilst on the right were the 
175th French Infantry, and on the left 86th Brigade. The 
movement only lasted an hour and a half, for at 6 p.m. the force 
was ordered to entrench 24 miles south-west of Krithia. The 
advance had the effect, however, of relieving the congestion at 
the beaches. Although men were much fatigued from prolonged 
exertion and lack of sleep, it was deemed imperative to secure the 
village and height beyond, and at eight on the morning of April 
28th, an attack was made in the same formation as the advance 
of the day before. All went well until within a mile of Krithia, 
when progress was stayed before what proved to be the Turks’ 
main position. Ammunition ran short, water was scarce, and the 
brigade fell back to the trenches they had left that morning. A 
later attack by the 86th Brigade had no better result. The Essex 
suffered considerably from enemy machine guns, the total 
casualties being 123—killed, 14; wounded, 76; missing, 33. 
The last days of that month were spent in reorganization, and on 
May Ist the Essex, relieved by the Hampshires, went into reserve. 
At midnight (May Ist-2nd) a heavy attack by a Turkish force, 
10,000 strong, was made along the whole front—French on the 
right, 88th Brigade in the centre, 86th Brigade on the left. At 
one time there was grave anxiety, owing to the right of the 86th 
Brigade being forced at Krithia Nullah, the point of junction with 
the 88th. Essex were immediately ordered to fill the gap and 
advanced along the Nullah, taking a Turkish officer and 30 
other ranks prisoners. Captain A. G. L. Pepys and “X” 
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Company, by a gallant and timely bayonet charge, restored the 
line, whilst a company of the Royal Scots dealt with the Turks 
who had broken through. For this exploit Capt. Pepys received 
the M.C. The enemy effort having died down the British forces 
attacked in turn at 5 a.m. Three companies of the Essex, under 
Capt. H. R. Bowen, took a small redoubt, but no substantial 
progress was made owing to machine gun fire, and the movement 
came to a halt when the old trenches had been reoccupied. The 
total casualties were 50—killed 14, wounded 381, missing 5. 
Among the dead was the officer commanding the Essex, Lieut.- 
Colonel Godfrey Faussett, who, leading his men in their attempt 
to retake the trenches, found great difficulty in locating 
the objective owing to darkness and the broken and scrubby 
nature of the country. A voice was heard asking to whom 
the troops belonged. The reply was that they were the Essex. 
They were told to come on. When the Colonel moved forward he 
was fatally wounded and died an hour later. Major H. J. Sammut 
and Lieut. Dixon met a like fate. It was thought at the time the 
challenge came from British troops, but that the invitation to 
advance which followed was made by a German officer with the 
Turks, who had overheard the shouting. This serious set-back 
. did not, happily, prevent the Essex men reaching their objective 
and closing the gap, the General Officer Commanding mentioning 
the incident in despatches. The command of the Battalion 
devolved upon Major C. W. Barlow, D.S.O., who was wounded 
three days later. 


BATTLE FOR “FIR TREE WOOD.” 


Although the Essex went into reserve on the evening of the 
5th May, there was very little rest, for the next day the Brigade 
was ordered to move forward once again in an effort to occupy 
a line across the ridge one mile south-west of Krithia. 
The struggle lasted three days, and resulted in very heavy 
and obstinate fighting. It was known as the Battle 
of Fir Tree Wood, because of a scattered wood of firs which grew 
along the downward slope near the centre, and which was taken 
and retaken. The French were on the right of the British troops 
throughout the operation. At 11 a.m. on the 6th May the front 
line was reached by the Worcesters, Hampshires and Royal 
Fusiliers, the last-named having been incorporated into the 
Brigade on the 8rd. The Essex covered the right flank and were 
under heavy fire all day. Progress was slow. At 4 p.m., when 
the front line dug in, from 500 to 900 yards had been made good. 
On the 7th it was hoped to make sufficient headway to enable the 
Brigade to wheel to the right with a view to a direct advance on 
Krithia, the right flank acting as a moving pivot pressing slowly 
forward as the troops on the left advanced. This operation 
did not mature because of obstinate Turkish resistance in their 
main positions upon the slopes leading to Krithia. The Royal 
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Scots were to occupy Fir Tree Wood as a preliminary operation, 
and within an hour, at 11 a.m., they had secured a footing, dis- 
covering snipers perched on branches and others painted green 
and covered with boughs to simulate trees. At 1.80 p.m. the 
Edinburgh men were forced to withdraw, but at 5 p.m. the 
Essex, with Munsters and Borders, who had been attached for the 
day, moved forward again, seized the Wood, held it and fought 
their way 300 yards ahead, progress being stopped because 
touch was lost with the left flank. Accurate and persistent 
machine gun fire from Ghurka Bluff very considerably retarded 
the movement of the Brigade on this day. The 88th Brigade 
were not actively employed in the final operation on the 8th, 
when the New Zealanders passed through to continue the advance. 
The latter were covered by machine gun fire from the Essex at 
Fir Tree Wood, but their attack was checked after they had 
made good some 300 yards. In support were ‘““W” and “ X” 
Companies of the Essex. The casualties in the three days’ 
fighting were not as severe as in some units, comprising 5 officers 
wounded, 15 other ranks killed, and 1837 wounded. Capt. Bowen 
was among the first-named. 


The troops were exhausted from incessant fighting under 
tropical conditions, and the Brigade went back to rest, having 
lost half its strength. At this time 29th Division held the first 
section of the line from the Western Coast to a point 800 yards 
N.W. of Krithia Nullah. The Essex moved up again on the 16th 
to relieve the 8th Manchesters, who were in the centre of a position 
running from Fir Tree Wood inclusive to a point just short of 
Gully Nullah on the left. Active reconnaissance of the enemy’s 
position was undertaken. In addition, in company with the Royal 
Scots, the Essex performed a useful piece of work, digging a 
new trench in the neighbourhood of Fir Tree Wood. At10.15 p.m. 
on the 18th “X” and “Z” companies of the Essex, with 
others of the Scots, occupied the Wood, reporting at 
4.80 the next morning that the point was clear. It was 
under constant fire, however, and one of the Essex machine 
guns was put out of action by a bullet through the water 
casing. The line was advanced about 200 yards at a cost of 29 
casualties (killed 6, wounded 20, missing 8). The regiment had 
subsequently to bury 40 Turks who had fallen in the engagement. 
Fighting was incessant and the trenches were advanced short 
distances by night operations on two or three occasions. 


A heavy rainstorm on the 25th added discomfort, for it flooded 
the trenches, and the hours of darkness were spent in draining 
operations. About this time the making of jam tin bombs 
was commenced to supply the deficiency in hand grenades, and 
each unit was ordered to send one N.C.O. and six men to be 
instructed in their manufacture. Incoming Territorial troops 
were also attached for short periods to the various battalions 
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for instruction, part of 4th East Lancashires temporarily serving 
with Essex. On the last day of May ‘“‘ Z” Company attempted 
to retaliate on the Turks for seizing an advanced trench from 
another battalion, but as all the first men out of the trench 
were hit by enfilade machine gun fire from both flanks 
the effort was abandoned. There were 22 casualties, including 
Capt. Pepys, M.C., wounded. During this turn of duty there 
was much effort to stop a gap on the right of the Essex caused by 
the Battalion edging to the left during its advance, and on May 
31st the opening was reported closed, despite enemy activity. 


COMPANY’S DESPERATE RESISTANCE. 


After a short rest Essex were again in reserve trenches on June 
2nd. A general attack was planned for early June, and the 
work of preparing the trenches for the movement went busily 
forward, particular attention being paid to improving com- 
munication so as to permit of prompt reinforcement. Crossing 
places were prepared for the passage of armoured cars. The date 
finally fixed was June 4th. A preliminary artillery bombardment 
took place between 8 a.m. and 11.20 a.m., followed by another 
burst from 11.30 a.m. to 12 noon by guns of all calibres. The 
advance went well for a time; in some places three lines of 
Turkish trenches were taken. The 88th Brigade were with the 
29th Division on the left, and took a first line trench after obstinate 
resistance, but were held up by opposition to the troops on their 
left flank. The Essex were in brigade reserve, but at 3.5 p.m. 
they were ordered to reinforce the Royal Fusiliers and King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers and assist in establishing the line. The 
Brigade suffered heavy losses, but the Essex on this occasion 
were more fortunate than the rest, though they had serious 
casualties through shrapnel fire. Lieuts. Liebenthal and Wolfe 
(attached) were killed; 2nd Lieut. Pegler, 3rd Essex, and 2nd 
Lieut. Hellen, Ist Essex, were wounded, whilst among the other 
ranks 9 were killed, 86 wounded, and 9 missing; 31 were also 
wounded and 11 missing of the attached East Lancs. Over 260 
Turks and Germans were taken prisoners. Much of the ground 
gained by the troops in the first rush had to be abandoned, but 
the net result of the day’s operations was an advance of 200 to 400 
yards along the whole of the centre, a front of nearly three miles. 
On the night of the 6th the enemy attacked a portion of an 
advanced trench from the rear, which was held by part of the Essex, 
K.O.S.B. and Royal Fusiliers, and there was stiff and confused 
fighting. ‘‘Y’’ Company, 90 strong, under Capt. Shepheard, 
hung on to the last and only 25 of them returned. The troops fell 
back to H 11, the enemy having retaken H 12. The Turks broke in 
on the right, but the Brigade rallied and the assault was repulsed 
with the aid of the Inniskilling Fusiliers three companies of the 
Essex connecting the K.O.S.B. and the Royal Fusiliers. There was 
another Turkish attack in the afternoon, but it was easily countered. 
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Casualties among officers were serious; three (Capt. Shepheard, 
Capt. Boswell, 10th Seaforths, and Lieut. Allen, 12th Worcesters) 
being killed, six wounded and three missing, whilst 16 were killed 
among other ranks, 81 wounded and 59 missing—a total of 118. 
Between June 4th and 9th the Battalion lost a total of 15 officers 
and 200 men, and only four officers of the original 25 who left 
England were still serving with it. The Brigade went into reserve 
for three days at Gully Beach, the men digging shelters in the 
cliffs. A draft of five officers and 236 other ranks reported 
to the Essex for duty, Lieut.-Col. H. R. Rice being then in com- 
mand. Brigadier-General W. Doran assumed command of the 
Brigade on May 26th, but he was succeeded by Brig-Gen. Cayley 


on June 6th. 
A BOMBING EXPLOIT. 


By June 18th the Essex were back in the firing line, about 
1,200 yards from Krithia and 1} miles from Achi Baba. On the 
15th they repulsed a persistent enemy attack, in which the Turks 
lost 50 killed. The Turks massed a small force, about a battalion 
in strength, behind the slightly higher ground on which was sited 
the trench H 12, and several times during the night tried to rush 
the Essex, but were repulsed by rifle fire. Over twenty of the 
enemy were killed within ten feet of the trench and six wounded 
prisoners actually fell into it. They were all armed with bombs. 
An attempt was made by the Brigade, under cover of 
the Red Cross flag, to succour the Turkish wounded 
and thus assure the enemy that it was not a war against them, 
but against the Germans. As soon as the emblem was seen 
it was fired at and the man who tried to’get over the parapet 
under its protection was wounded. The Essex retaliated by a 
bombing raid, in which one prisoner was taken. G.O.C. Division 
personally expressed his approval and appreciation of the exploit, 
for in his report upon it General de Lisle remarked: “ Enter- 
prises of this sort show an increase in the moral superiority of 
our troops and a reawakening of the offensive spirit which earlier 
had been so marked and which it was feared might have become 
dormant owing to the losses which this regiment sustained during 
the night attacks of June 4th and 6th.” 


Lieut. N. A. de Vere Beauclerk was killed by a sniper whilst 
selecting a machine gun position on the 17th June. There was 
heavy fighting on the right of the Brigade on the 18th, but the 
Essex were not involved, except that their relief was postponed. 
They were in rest at Gully Beach for several days with the Brigade, 
but returned to the trenches on June 24th, and on the 
27th were moved to a position east of Fir Tree Wood. 
The last battle in June (28th), designed to shake the hold 
of the enemy on the A‘gean coast line, resulted in a 
considerable advance of from three-quarters to half a mile, 
and this success and the losses caused to the Turks in their counter- 
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attacks created a feeling of confidence in ultimate success. The 
88th Brigade supported an attack on H 12 and H 12a by the 
156th Brigade of the 52nd (Lowland) Division, which was only 
partially successful, the casualties being very heavy. At 
1 p.m. Essex received orders to co-operate with the 5th Royal 
Scots in again assaulting H 12. It proved a task of insuperable 
difficulty, for the trenches were blocked with wounded and by 
the remainder of the 156th Brigade coming back. At 4 p.m. an 
attempt was made to bomb the enemy out by working up the 
communication trenches, but the outlets were held by snipers. 
Although impeded in this operation by the trenches being filled 
with casualties, a further effort was made, but it proved unsuccess- 
ful, the enemy pouring in a heavy fire on front line trenches 
and on “‘ No man’s land,” which stretched for 300 yards at this 
point. The losses included Capt. E. O. Warden, 3rd Essex, and 
2nd Lieuts. C. A. B. Wood and H. F. Grantham, Ist Essex, killed, 
and other ranks, 11 killed, 49 wounded, and 12 missing, believed 
killed. In this engagement the attacking force wore pieces of 
biscuit tins on their backs. These shone like helios and enabled 
the artillery to control the protecting screen of shrapnel. The 
enemy counter-attacked in considerable force in the early hours of 
the 80th, but the Essex were not seriously involved. 


The spirit of the men of the 29th Division remained high through 
all the changing fortunes of the month. Their chief troubles 
were the discomforts brought about by lack of water, monotony 
of diet, and insect pests. A cheery sergeant, writing home, said, 
**T am sitting in a dug-out in the support trenches, and every 
now and again we get a ‘ Jack Johnson’ or a ‘ Whistling Rufus.’ 
I took my shirt off this morning, and you should have seen them 
trying to get under cover of the seams. I reckon they would 
fetch 4d. each if they were shown in Garon’s window (a big stores 
at Southend-on-Sea), and they might be taken for lobsters.” 


July was a quiet month for the Essex, though other battalions 
of the same Brigade made another unsuccessful attack on H 12 
and H 12a. For a few days portions of the North Lancashires 
were attached for instruction, and then the Brigade was relieved 
by the 13th Division and went to Lemnos for arest; the Essex 
and 5th Royal Scots on the 11th, and 2nd Hampshires and 4th 
Worcesters on the 16th. Whilst there the men slept in the open 
air, but thoroughly enjoyed the respite. One anecdote of those 
days was that two privates lighted upon some fine Greek melons 
in the harbour, and knowing their comrades would like a supply 
they overcame the difficulty of transport by taking off their 
shirts, converting them into sacks, and tying them up with 
their bootlaces! On the 28th the Essex were back again on the 
Peninsula, in reserve at Gully Beach, with the 5th Royal Scots 
on the Eski Line. The enemy snipers had grown more daring 
and the remaining days of July were spent in asserting superiority, 
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with such success that G.O.C. Division was quickly satisfied 
that our snipers had gained ascendancy once again. An incident 
on July 30th deserves mention. News was received of the 
victory of Nasiriyeh on the Euphrates. Three cheers were given for 
the King at 5 p.m. in celebration, and jubilant firing, started by 
the Naval Division on the right, ran right along the line, drawing 
a heavy fire for eight minutes from the Turks. 


AIDING THE LANDING AT SUVLA BAY. 


Preparations had been actively proceeding for the landing 
at Suvla Bay, and on August 5th the Essex were again in the line, 
warned that they would be employed in a big attack. Whilst 
operations were proceeding at Suvla Bay two heavy blows were 
delivered to engage the enemy’s attention—at Helles and at 
Anzac. In the former operation the 42nd (East Lancashire) 
Division and 88th Brigade of the 29th Division were employed. 
The latter were ordered to take 1,200 yards of Turkish trenches, 
H 13 and H 12—opposite the British right and right centre— 
4th Worcesters on the right, 2nd Hampshires in the centre, and 
the Ist Essex on the left, with 5th Royal Scots in reserve. The 
preliminary bombardment was by machine guns as well as by 
artillery. Both Worcesters and Hampshires were met with heavy 
fire, and although small parties reached their objectives they could 
not hold them. The Essex were detailed to attack the trenches 
H 12a, H 12 and trenches under construction north-east of H 12, 
near Krithia. The artillery opened at 2.30 p.m., but was replied 
to by the Turks with shrapnel and high explosive on the British 
trench system, particularly the reserve trenches, causing many 
casualties. At 3.50 p.m. the Battalion advanced in two lines, 
two companies (“ Y” and ‘** Z”’) moving on H 12a from the 
south-west, having 200 yards to traverse before reaching the 
enemy’s trenches. A third (‘“‘W”’) attacked H 12 and the 
connection with H 12a, each company finding its own supports. 
““X ’? Company was in reserve. The movement on H 12 was 
at first very successful. The position was taken with few 
casualties, but very heavy shrapnel fire was opened as the men 
moved forward again. With great gallantry they took 
the next trench (H 12a), but were then held up by machine 
gun and rifle fire and bombs. The companies were so weak 
that on the Turks counter-attacking with bomb and bayonet 
they were driven back to H 12a and its approaches, and then to the 
corner of the Southern Barricade. The company on the left (‘W’’) 
reached the trench in continuation of the Southern Barricade 
and that leading north from it, but were unable to secure the 
continuation of the Northern Barricade. In the section between 
the two Barricades, serious casualties were sustained, six officers 
alone being killed there. At nightfall the Battalion had secured, 
as a result of much desperate fighting, the corner formed by H 12 
and the trench connecting that point and H 12a, the only means 
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of communication with which was a small tunnel under the South- 
ern Barricade. Part of ‘“ X’’ Company was sent forward, 
with details of other companies, during the night, as the 
position was difficult to hold on account of its being exposed 
on three sides to enemy fire. The order had, however, 
been issued that the trench was to be held at all costs, 
and the men did so, although suffering considerably from thirst, 
supplies reaching them by means of petrol tins. At daybreak 
on August 7th the Battalion was moved out of the line to Gully 
Beach, having suffered very heavy casualties—killed, 50; 
wounded, 202; missing, 180; a total of 432. The officers 
killed were: Capt. D. M. Black, Capt. R. S. M. Hare, Capt. 
Donaldson and Capt. Gepp (attached), Lieutenants F. G. B. 
Thomas, A. H. Footner, R. R. Bunting (12th Bn.), R. G. Gabb, 
F. G. Francis (8rd Bn.), and Esten (attached), 2nd Lieutenants 
H. F. Payne (8rd Bn.), F. T. Marwick (3rd Bn.) and J. C. Gardom 
(12th). 


PRAISE FROM THE DIVISIONAL COMMANDER. 


Although the attack had not achieved its object, the Essex men 
had greatly distinguished themselves, and on August 8th the 
commander of the 29th Division, General de Lisle, congratulated 
the Brigade on its fine work, and told them that whilst the attack 
was being pressed a landing had been effected at Suvla Bay. 
The work of the Battalion on this occasion was also specialy 
mentioned by the General.—* A fine feat in face of the difficulties. 
No troops in the world could have done more than they did.” 
It was an unlucky coincidence that the attack anticipated a 
Turkish offensive by an hour or two, which accounted for the 
crowded state of the enemy’s front line trenches. 


On August 14th the Battalion was again in the front line, 
having taken over the trenches (H 11) of the Lancashire Fusiliers, 
but at noon on August 16th they were in J 12, having relieved 
the Inniskilling Fusiliers. General de Lisle having been appointed 
to command the IX Corps at Suvla Bay, General Marshall suc- 
ceeded him as G.O.C., 29th Division. Major Gillam wrote a 
graphic description of a visit to the trench line on the 16th, part 
of which was held at the time by the Ist Essex: ‘‘ The 
scene is alive with interest; there officers and men are on the 
alert. Every four yards men are standing on the firestep, looking 
out through periscopes, held with their hada or fixed to rifles. 
Others are clearing up the floors or sides of the trench as the parlour- 
maid would the room of a house. Others are improving parapets, 
levelling the sides and floors of the trench. A few are still at 
breakfast—one I noticed consisting of two fried eggs, a piece of 
steak, bread and honey, and hot tea. . . At intervals we have fixed 
into the sand-bagged parapet iron plates, with little holes punc- 
tured in them, protected by a small shield hanging on a hinge 
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like the shield to a keyhole. Through these holes, when necessary, 
our men place their rifles, firing with good protection to them- 
selves.”’ There were also catapults for throwing bombs and trench 
mortars. ‘‘ The trenches are full of flies, hot and stuffy, with ever 
that sickly smell of the dead and chloride of lime, but fortunately 
quite dry and very clean. And the men are merry and keen and 
delighted to show round one who seldom enters a trench, and is 
ignorant of the life spent there.” ™ 


On August 19th the Essex were relieved by the 7th Manchesters 
(T.F.), being under orders for Suvla Bay. The men left their 
mark on the trench system of Helles, particularly on the left, 
where the familiar names occurred of Essex Ravine, Essex Street . 
West, Essex Street East, Essex Knoll and Chelmsford Street. 
The last-named linked up Turkey Trench and Munster Terrace. 
They were now destined to take part in the critical fighting near 
Suvla Bay ; a landing having been effected there for the purpose of 
cutting off the Turks from land communication with Constanti- 
nople, to interrupt the sea traffic with the Turkish capital and Asia, 
and to secure an adequate winter base for operations in the 


northern theatre. 
SUVLA BAY. 


The Brigade embarked from the ‘“ River Clyde,” the Essex 
being conveyed, “‘ a merry party,” by a small trawler to a paddle 
boat. They disembarked at “ C ’’ Beach, Suvla Bay, at 2 a.m., on 
the 21st, and were immediately ordered to Chocolate Hill, which 
they reached at 5.80 a.m. In the afternoon the 29th Division 
took part in an unsuccessful attack on Scimitar Hill, part of an 
extended operation which aimed at taking the south-west corner 
of the Anafarta Sagir spur, called Ismail Oglu Tepe. 88th 
Brigade were not seriously engaged, however, being in reserve. 
There were fifty casualties from shrapnel, the Essex losing three 
killed and 15 wounded. The terrors of the night proved more 
trying than those of the day, for Verey lights set fire to the holly 
oak scrub. The flames spread rapidly and caused the death of 
many wounded whom it was found impossible to remove in face of 
the Turkish fire. The next day the 88th Brigade relieved part 
of the 54th (East Anglian) Division in the neighbourhood of 
Kiretch Tepe, headquarters being behind a hillock in a gully, 
which was called Lone Tree Gully. The Essex succeeded 10th City 
of London and toiled hard at improving the defences in the 
rocky ground, breastworks being formed, concealed behind 
scrub interwoven with wire. Sniping by day rendered movement 
impossible and counter-tactics were organized. Water was very 
short, having to be brought up in tanks at night, and the Battalion 
also suffered severely from dysentery. On August 25th Lieut. 
M. G. Burmester died of wounds. Two days later a Turkish 
aeroplane was noted. The Brigade soon after left the Bay for a 
rest, for at midnight on August 31st it embarked, 2,000 strong, 
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from ‘* A” Beach West for Imbros, and was there encamped 

on low land by the sea until September 7th, the men being em- 

poves in constructing anew camp. On the 4th they were visited 
y the G.O.C., Sir Ian Hamilton. 


DEATH OF MAJOR A. G. N. WOOD, D.S.O. 


On September 7th the Battalion again sailed for Suvla Bay in the 
“*Osmanieh,”’ and disembarked at 10 p.m., bivouacking, on a 
very cold night, in de Lisle’s Gully, to the left of the road leading 
to Lone Tree Gully. The next night the Brigade took over the 
trenches from the 86th Brigade, and the Essex relieved the Royal 
Fusiliers in the reserve trenches near Kiretch Tepe. For the 
greater part of the month the men were mainly employed in im- 
proving the defensive system, the Turks sniping and firing 
occasionally, varied by extensive shelling on the 18th, when 
Jephson’s Post was much damaged. The association of the 
Newfoundland Battalion with the Brigade began on September 
21st, when the first company arrived for individual instruction 
in trench warfare, followed by the 1st London Regiment on the 
25th. At the end of the month the Essex were moved up to relieve 
the Worcesters, and held about 1,000 yards of trenches, but there 
was little active fighting beyond sniping and bombing. Lieut.- 
Colonel Tufnell became ill on September 20th and Major 
Clutterbuck, who had arrived with a draft of 251 on the 19th, took 
over command. Telecospic rifles were first issued to battalions of 
the Brigade on October 2nd, and did good work, the men selected 
to use them being very keen. On the 12th the Battalion went into 
reserve, but took over from the Worcesters on the 28rd. The next 
day the Turks tried to work in front of the lines, but were briskly 
repulsed by rifle fire, rifle grenades and trench mortars, ten 
Turks being shot. The good work of the 1st Essex in sniping 
was noticed by the Brigadier on the 29th. 


Next day, however, the Battalion suffered a heavy loss in the 
death of the Adjutant, Major A. G. N. Wood, D.S.O., who was 
killed by a sniper. He was leaning against the back of the trench 
immediately outside his dug-out, with his pipe in his mouth, 
looking at an aeroplane which was hovering over the _ line. 
Suddenly a bullet struck him in the throat. He took the pipe out 
of his mouth, made a gesture of annoyance, then sank back into the 
arms of the Sergeant-Major with the words, “‘ I am finished, S.M.” 


Major Gillam gives a vivid sketch of the trench system held by 
the Essex at this time : “‘ Instead of running more or less in regular 
lines, they zig-zag in and out with sharp turns and corners, which 
face the high hills on our left, each corner protected by strong 
sand-bagged breastworks—these latter screen us from a view of 
the enemy in his trenches high up on the ridge of hills which 
overlooks the sea on our left. Of course, we also can overlook 
the Turks in the trenches running through the low country in 
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their territory, which trenches are also punctuated at short 
intervals by breastworks. In consequence of the danger of being 
seen by the Turks on the hill our trenches on the low land are 
very narrow, and Lord Howard de Walden caused great amuse- 
ment to some Tommies sitting on the firestep by the remark, ‘ These 
trenches were not built for a man with an extra large tummy.’ ”’ © 


THE GREAT BLIZZARD. 


Behind the up-flung parados—half-buried in the slime, 
Their fingers numb and useless—their rifles choked with 
grime, 
Thro’ thirty hours of darkness and twenty hours of day, 
Foodless and drinkless (save the mark), a frozen handful lay. 
{Bendall.] 


With November came a change in the weather. There was a 
heavy rainstorm on the 17th, repeated on the 26th, when the 
trenches were flooded. By the 27th the water in the support 
trenches was four feet deep. The weather also became bitterly 
cold and there was snow at night, followed by a hard frost on the 
28th. The 88th Brigade suffered intensely, being knee-deep in ' 
water in places, and there were many cases of frostbite owing to 
the fact that little winter clothing had been issued. More fortunate 
than others, the Essex were stationed on a hill slope, which ran 
at such an angle that the water poured out again, but unfortun- 
ately it flowed in even faster from the higher slopes. Practically 
all the rations, cooking utensils and fuel were swept away, and 
many men lost their kits. Moreover, the sea was rough, so that. 
it was impossible to remove casualties, which thus crowded 
the dug-outs. The worst effects of the storm in the 29th Division 
were felt by the 86th Brigade on the right. ‘They werein the low- 
est trenches, which suddenly became knee-deep in water. Then 
a torrent burst into a saphead, flooding the first line, dug-outs 
and communication trenches, so that the men were forced to 
climb out into the open. The 88th Brigade also took over this 
pat of the line. The 2nd Hants were to have reinforced the Essex, 

ut were diverted to the aid of the 86th Brigade. Conditions 
improved on the 80th, but the damage had been done, and the 
havoc wrought by the unexpected November blizzard doubtless 
influenced the decision to evacuate the Peninsula. By December 
Ist the 86th Brigade were in the trenches again, thus relieving 
the 88th of their extended responsibility. The latter was now 
2,277 of all ranks, the casualties during the storm having been 
105. Two officers and 92 other ranks were evacuated sick. 
Out of just over 6,000 effectives 29th Division lost 2,978, for 
the 86th and 87th Brigades suffered very severely. 


EVACUATION OF THE PENINSULA. 


Whilst the Division were busily engaged in draining the trenches 
preparations were going forward to evacuate Suvla Bay, and by 
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December 18th everything was ready for the execution of the 
final stage. On the night of the 18th the bulk of the 88th 
Brigade—which had been temporarily attached to the 11th 
Division, for it was the last Division to leave—embarked 
without incident. Parties of thirty men from each battalion 
in the firing line then came back to the second line, bringing 
two machine guns each from the Worcesters, Hampshires and 
Essex, and one gun from the Newfoundlanders. In addition, 
parties of 100 of all ranks of Worcesters and Hampshires and 
90 from the Essex and Newfoundlanders occupied the dug-outs 
and ravines near Brigade headquarters. The system of 
patrols was maintained, so that sniping should be continued 
and thus deceive the enemy. The daylight hours of the 19th 
passed quietly, though anxiously, for the Brigade only had about 
580 men in their section of the firing line, which ran through 
Essex Ravine and the vicinity, with a reserve of 400 so situated 
that either flank could be reinforced by means of communication 
trenches. The movement was continued during the night, 
three embarkations taking place. The first enshipment was 
at 5.45 p.m., when various detachments in the ravines, with twenty 
men from Brigade headquarters, were safely transported. At 
7.45 888 men left the firing line and marched to “Y” 
forming-up place, where they were joined by men of the 
Armoured Cars. For the third embarkation 18 men 
each from the Worcesters, Hampshires and Essex, and 20 
men from the Newfoundlanders left the firing line at 10.15 p.m., 
being met by 89 men of Battalion headquarters, 80 men of the 
Lowland Field Company, R.E., and 112 men already in the second 
line. At “‘ Y ” forming-up place they were joined by 23 men of 
Bearer Sub-Division of the 88th Field Ambulance. The final 
movement took place at 1.30 a.m., when the rearguard of 40 men 
a battalion left the firing line, picking up the remainder of the 

rigade headquarters signallers at the second line. From start to 
finish there was no interference from the Turks, and up to the 
last moment reports were received from the firing line that the 
Turks were busily engaged digging and wiring. The evacuation 
was most orderly and strict discipline was preserved. The 88th 
Brigade was the last of the 29th Division to be shipped, and men 
of the Essex were amongst the last to leave Suvla, for at 5 
the same morning—the 20th—the whole of the army was afloat, 
the flames of the bonfires at Suvla Bay rising high in the sky 
and adding to the illumination of that at Lala Baba, which had 
been lit half an hour before, and was burning furiously. During 
the two days occupied by the movement the weather was very 
calm and the water was like a millpond ; thus the smallest boats 
were able to get about the harbour without difficulty and there 
was no trouble in bringing lighters and carriers alongside the hulks. 


The Divisional record illustrates the calm and methodical man- 
ner in which this difficult operation was successfully performed : 
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** All through the evening telephonic communication was main- 
tained with the 88th Brigade headquarters, who in turn kept 
open their usual telephonic lines to Battalion headquarters. 
We were thus in constant touch with the firing line and knew the 
whole time what was going on. Conditions continued normal 
all night and in consequence the rearguard could be finally 
withdrawn and was collected where the Sulajik and Gibraltar 
roads cross the second line. Their arrival was notified by tele- 

hone and they were passed through and sent straight on. The 

rigade Major, 88th Brigade, stayed on the Gibraltar road until 
the last party of the rearguard had passed through, when he 
closed the road and had the telephone removed and the telephone 
wire from Divisional headquarters joined up to the line that ran 
through this post to the post on the Sulajik road. The latter post 
had to remain out a little longer than the post on Gibraltar Road, 
as the rearguard of the 89th Brigade was a little longer in arriving 
there, but the Machine Gun Officer, 88th Brigade, who was in 
charge, passed them through, closed the road and reported 
that his post was closed. These two posts thus arrived at the 
forming-up place about 3 a.m. and were immediately placed on 
board the ships.” 


Early on the 20th Imbros was reached, but the rest was only a 
short one, for by midnight on the 22nd the Brigade were back 
at ‘* W ” Beach, and were placed in reserve at Pink Farm, Helles. 
Two days later Capt. G. P. Cox, of the Essex, was killed by an 
aerial bomb, the last of the original officers of the Regiment 
who landed on April 25th. On the night of New Year Eve 
the Brigade was in the firing line again, the Essex taking over from 
the 4/5th Royal Scots Fusiliers, 155th Brigade, of the 52nd 
Division, and suffering 26 casualties in two days. The Brigade 
was now 2,215 of all ranks. The units in the front line sustained 
continued losses from sniping and bombardment, and, suspicious 
of enemy mining operations, counter measures were taken. On 
January 3rd the Essex were relieved by the Hampshires; two 
companies stopping in the Eski position for the night and then 
joining the rest of the Battalion in reserve, though 2nd Lieut. 
Parsons, with the machine guns, remained in the front line. The 
final evacuation of the Peninsula commenced upon the same lines as 
at Suvla Bay. ‘“ X” Company left on the evening of the 7th, and 
at 5.45 p.m. on the 8th the remainder of the Battalion embarked 
from ‘‘ W ” Beach on the “‘ Princess Abbas” by means of lighters and 
destroyers, being the first unit of the Brigade to leave. 87th Brigade 
provided the rearguard for the Division. The day was very fine 
and calm, with a slight S.E. wind, which rose to the force of a 
gale during the night. The embarkation was attended by some 
exciting incidents. G.O.C. Division left with his staff on H.M.S. 
Prince George at 11 p.m., and the ship was struck at early next 
day by a submarine torpedo, which, happily, did not explode. 
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The last party of the Division embarked at 2.45 a.m. on the 9th 
on the destroyer ‘‘ Staunch,” except for a detachment of 30 from 
the K.0.S.B. There was not room for them on the destroyer and 
they remained on board the lighter. The rudder of the latter 
was rendered useless by a falling rock from the explosion of a 
big mine at 4.20 a.m., which destroyed the British ammunition 
magazine. They floated about until picked up when dawn was 
breaking by H.M.S. Scorpion. At Mudros, where the Essex were 
well looked after by a former officer of the Battalion, they were 
transhipped to the “Scotian,” and arrived at Alexandria at 
7 a.m. on the 18th. They entrained for Suez, and reached 
there at 9.80 a.m. on the 15th. A draft of 14 officers and 
586 others marched in on the 9th, so that the Battalion strength 
was 961 other ranks on February Ist, 1916. 
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OFF TO THE WESTERN FRONT. 


A spell of desert outpost work ensued, under Lt.-Col. H. R. 
Rice, across the Canal, near Shallufa. The Division was again 
commanded by Major-Gen. Sir B. de Lisle, the Corps Commander 
being General Sir J. Byng. In February the Battalion was again 
in Alexandria, and, with other units of the Brigade, sailed in the 
‘‘ Transylvania ” for Marseilles on March 16th, Essex having 
33 officers and 997 other ranks. Divisional headquarters were 
established at Long, ten miles east of Abbeville, on March 21st, 
and the concentration was complete by the 29th, on which day 
Lord Kitchener paid a visit to General de Lisle. The 29th 
Division first became responsible for a section of the front line 
in France at 9 a.m., on April 4th, 88th Brigade being then in 
the Louvencourt area. Active preparations were on foot for 
the sustained movement which was later known as the Battle 
of the Somme, and the Division was practised in trench warfare. 
As early as April 10th a conference was held at divisional head- 
quarters to discuss the method of conducting the offensive against 
Beaumont Hamel. The 88th Brigade were moved into divisional 
reserve at Englebelmer and Mailly Maillet. There was little of 
importance to relate during the remainder of April. Major 
Meiklejohn, of the Border Regiment, was on the 16th appointed 
temporarily to command the Essex, vice Lt.-Col. Clutterbuck, 
wounded. On the 24th 5th Royal Scots left the Division and 
the day after General Hunter Weston inspected men of the 
29th who were present at the landing in Gallipoli twelve months 
before. The 88th Brigade (4,073 in strength) relieved the 87th 
Brigade in the front line on the night of May 8rd, headquarters 
being at: Mailly Maillet on the Doullens-Albert railway. Con- 
siderable enemy movement was observed in Beaumont Hamel ; 
the men reported to be wearing light and dark grey uniforms, 
with white braid, and peaked caps. On relief by the 86th Brigade 
the Essex moved back to Acheux, Brigade headquarters being 
at Louvencourt. On the 12th co-operation of the Flying Corps 
and Infantry was the subject of an experiment, the Newfound- 
land Regiment practising communication with aeroplanes by 
means of signals. The 88th Brigade were in line again on May 
18th, the relief being conducted in daylight. The enemy was 
reported to be busy all along his reserve lines, and every movement 
was noted with great care. For instance, Brigade snipers ob- 
served two men, one dressed in long black coat and white trousers 
and the other in grey coat and white trousers. On one occasion 
snipers shot at a man in a front line trench and failed, for three 
caps immediately appeared above the parapet signalling a “‘ miss ”’ 
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At another time the snipers claimed to have hit a man shaving 
himself outside a house in Beaumont Hamel. The Brigade went 
out of the line on June 7th, but obtained no rest at Louvencourt. 
Incessant training was given in attacking from front line trenches, 
first by battalions and then by brigades, the attack being in two 
phases. Great care was taken to remedy defects, and particular 
attention was paid to efficient mopping up and consolidation 
of strong points. On June 15th the 88th Brigade were in the line 
again near Englebelmer—bare rolling country, full of chalk— 
the strength being 196 officers and 4,188 other ranks. The 
chief work was the creation of forming-up places for battalions 
and the erection of head cover. On June 23rd the Brigade were 
back again at Louvencourt, practising contact aeroplane patrol. 
The Essex Battalion carried out a smart raid on the enemy’s 
trenches on the night of June 26th, “Z’’ Company being 
employed under Capt. Paxton. Artillery started bombardment 
at midnight, and at 12.30 a.m. it lifted to allow the party to cross 
No Man’s Land. There was some delay, however, and the Ger- 
man trench was not entered until 12.50. One German was 
killed and a dug-out bombed, but no identification was obtained, 
though the dead man’s helmet and a notice board were secured 
as trophies. The trench was blocked in one place, and the party, 
which had one man slightly wounded, was bombed from two 
communication trenches. 


OPENING OF THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME. 


These movements were preliminary to the offensive on July 
Ist, 1916, designed to relieve the pressure on Verdun, to assist 
Italy and Russia by stopping the further transfer of German 
troops from the Western Front, and to wear down the strength of 
the forces opposed to us. The 29th Division was part of the 
Fourth Army under Sir H. Rawlinson, the sphere of operations 
stretching from Méricourt on the right to Serre. It was a strong 
position, which the enemy had improved by every art and device of 
war. 29th Division, under Major-General Sir H. B. de Lisle, was 
to attack Beaumont Hamel, on the left of the River Ancre, 4th 
Division being to the left of Beaumont Hamel, and the 36th Div- 
ision on the right of the 29th, directed against St. Pierre Divion. 
General de Lisle’s men were ordered to assault and capture one of 
the toughest points of the enemy’s defensive system. The village 
lay in a small valley beside the Ancre, the Germans 
holding the rising ground in front of it with five lines of trenches, 
the second and third of which were for the most part invisible 
from the British position on the crest of the ridge, upon which 
stood Auchonvillers and Englebelmer at a height of 155ft. 
The hill behind Beaumont Hamel, 135ft. high, afforded admirable 
means of observation to the enemy, for practically the whole 
of the movements of the 29th Division could be watched there- 
from and also the progress made by the divisions on the flanks. 
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Had the assault been a surprise the chances of success of a frontal 
attack were remote, but on July Ist, 1916, the enemy were well 
prepared and their line was strongly held. The village of Beau- 
mont Hamel contained large caves proof against bombardment. 
Some of them were excavated to a depth of 30ft. into the chalk, 
affording protection for several hundreds of men, and with 
access both to the front and support trenches. The Germans 
also cleverly utilized their machine guns, bringing up many 
additional weapons and placing them under cover in dug-outs 
until they were required. General de Lisle, in his subsequent 
report upon the operations, wrote: ‘“ The sector allotted to the 
Division for attack had been converted by the enemy into a 
first-class fortress, and it seems doubtful whether, if held by 
resolute men, it can be captured by frontal attack.” 


The assault was entrusted to 86th and 87th Brigades, each 
with a frontage of 1,000 yards, the objective of the former, 
on the left, including the village of Beaumont Hamel. Each 
Brigade had two battalions in the front line, with two in close 
support, whilst each battalion had three companies covering 
its sector, with the fourth company in reserve. The com- 
panies attacked in lines of platoons in columns of sections. Wire- 
cutters and bridge-carriers were in the first line, Lewis gunners 
and grenadier squads for clearing the trenches in the second 
and third lines, and consolidating parties in the fourth line. 
Two trench bridges were allotted to each platoon, and 50 shovels 
and 10 picks were also carried by each company. The supporting 
battalions were ordered to leave their trenches as soon as the 
leading battalions had reached the enemy’s wire, and the 88th 
Brigade, in reserve, had to move into the British front line, 
when vacated by the 87th Brigade. Officers were dressed like the 
men, but this expedient did not prevent them suffering severely, 
as in one Brigade out of a total of 100 officers who jumped the 
parapet, 79 were hit. The men carried 170 rounds of small arms 
ammunition, two days’ rations in haversacks on their backs, 
two bombs and two sand bags. 


The preliminary bombardment was severe, 1,000 rounds 
per gun being fired in the eight days preceding the attack and 
400 rounds upon July Ist. The enemy answered with vigour, 
but inflicted small loss, because of the deep dug-outs which had 
been excavated in the front line during the previous three months. 
By midnight the 86th and 87th Brigades were in position and 
before the attack was made a hot meal was served out to all 
ranks. The 88th Brigade marched from billets in Louvencourt 
and formed up behind the 87th Brigade—I1st Essex, under Lieut.- 
Col. A. C. Halahan, on the right, with 2nd Hampshires in support ; 
Newfoundlanders on the left, with 4th Worcesters in their rear. 
The men, carrying heavy equipment, were on the move from 
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9 p.m. on the 30th to 3.30 the next morning, and were much 
fatigued ere the day’s fighting commenced. 


The artillery bombardment opened at five a.m. and continued 
until 8 p.m. At 7.80 a.m. a mine was successfully exploded 
under a strong point in the enemy’s first line, known as the 
Hawthorne Redoubt. A party of Royal Fusiliers immediately 
rushed forward to occupy it with machine guns, but could only 
reach the near lip, for the enemy were already in position on the 
far edge. Events were by this time moving apace, however. 
In two places tunnels had been excavated to within 30 yards of 
the German trenches. Emplacements had been prepared for 
three batteries of Stokes mortars within two feet of the surface. 
These were opened up during the night and at the same hour 
as the mine blew up the Redoubt the mortars commenced a ten 
minutes’ bombardment of the enemy line, covering the move- 
ment of the assaulting troops across No Man’s Land. The mortars 
in the front of the 86th Brigade could not be used as effectively 
as was desired owing to shortage of ammunition, caused by 
the carriers having been killed. The leading battalions of the 
87th Brigade, the Ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers and 2nd South 
Wales Borderers, were met by a tornado of machine gun fire, 
and except for a party or two were unable to reach the enemy’s 
first line trench. The same fate met the supporting units, 
Ist King’s Own Scottish Borderers and 1st Borders, who 
failed to reach the leading battalions, save for some sections of 
the latter regiment. Equally disastrous was the attack of the 
86th Brigade on the left—2nd Royal Fusiliers could not reach 
the enemy’s wire, 1st Lancashire Fusiliers got to that obstruction, 
but were swept by machine guns. Ist Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
in turn, were held up before they reached the wire. 16th Middle- 
sex advanced to the crater, but although gallantly struggling 
to make headway were decimated by enemy fire. The confusion 
of the fighting was added to by reports which suggested the attack 
had been successful in some quarters and that the divisions on 
the flank were making progress. 


Believing that parties of the 87th Brigade were fighting in the 
enemy trenches, General de Lisle endeavoured to support them 
by ordering at 8.37 a.m. half the 88th Brigade to strengthen the 
right attack, two battalions being kept as divisional reserve 
and not to be utilized without express instructions. Accordingly, 
the Essex (on the right) and Newfoundlanders were ordered to 
attack independently. It was unfortunate for the first-named 
Battalion that a week before it had lost several of its bombing 
experts, including the bombing officer. They were wounded by 
the explosion of a hand grenade due to a faulty fuse. 


The Newfoundlanders advanced from the support positions 
in St. John’s Road and sustained heavy losses. Owing to the 
ground being under heavy fire the Essex moved up the com- 
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munication trenches to the front line at 8.45 a.m. They found 
the former choked with wounded and damaged by shell fire, 
and the men took two hours to reach the jumping-off point. 
At 10.50 a.m. the Battalion attacked on the right of the 
divisional line, but as the companies leapt over the parapet heavy 
losses ensued from the enemy’s artillery and machine gun barrage, 
the advance being also held up by uncut wire. The best progress 
was made by “ Z’’ Company, one platoon under 2nd Lieut. A. P. 
Chawner reaching half-way across No Man’s Land. Orders 
were issued to renew the attack in the neighbourhood of “ Y ” 
Ravine at 12.45 p.m., but these were subsequently counter- 
manded ; the Essex men then holding the line Mary Redan—New 
Trench—Regent Street, ready to repel an expected counter-attack. 
Worcesters were on the left and the 36th Division on the right. 


At 1.50 p.m. instructions were given for the attack to be relin- 
quished and the trenches cleared, the Royal Fusiliers having been 
forced to release their hold upon the Redoubt by trench mortar 
fire. The offensive, which had obtained such promising results 
farther south, had failed on the Beaumont Hamel sector, but not 
for lack of gallantry, for the G.O.C. 29th Division wrote: ‘ No 
fault can be found with the behaviour of the troops, who did all 
that was possible. Their bravery and the severity of the engage- 
ment are best evinced by the casualties, which, I regret to state, 
were very severe, amounting to some 200 officers and 5,000 men. 
The spirit of the troops is good, but the physical fatigue among 
the young soldiers, who form three-fourths of the battalions, 
is marked compared with the stamina of the original troops of 
earlier days.”’ 


The casualties in the Brigade were 40 officers and 995 other 
ranks, no fewer than 766 being reported missing. Essex went 
into action with 26 officers and 840 other ranks, 14 officers and 
91 men being held in reserve. Their casualties were nine officers 
and 209 other ranks. Capt. T. A. C. Brabazon, 2nd Lieutenants 
W. R. Cheshire and R. B. Horwood were killed; Capt. A. D. 
Henderson (10th Norfolks), Lieut. F. F. Cooke and 2nd Lieuts. 
EK. T. H. Hill, H. A. Jackson, A. J. Morison and B. O. Warner 


being wounded. | 
IN THE YPRES SALIENT. 


At three o’clock on the morning of July 2nd Essex had their 
left resting on Thurles Dump and their right on Piccadilly, but 
at 5 a.m. on the 8rd they were relieved by the 5th Gloucesters, and 
went into reserve and then into support at St. John’s Road 
with a strength of 611. On July 6th General Hunter 
Weston inspected the Battalion, and on the 10th it 
was moved to the front again. Although the enemy 
were quiet, the task of salvage and cleaning up of trenches was 
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unbroken, whilst the sound of incessant fire around Thiepval 
to the nght spoke of heavy fighting elsewhere. Essex experienced 
much shelling, and had fairly heavy casualties on the 11th, 2nd 
Lieut. H. B. Russell being mortally wounded. On July 13th 
the Brigade observed the enemy’s action under a gas attack. 
The wind was ideal and the gas was successfully discharged. 
The Germans immediately put up enormous red and white flares, 
but artillery retaliation did not come for eleven minutes. Then 
for sixty minutes the firing was intense, and the British guns 
replied. Smoke was discharged along the whole front, and the 
enemy sent up several red and white rockets, followed by fierce 
gunfire. Their machine guns traversed the firing and support 
lines as if expecting an attack, the alarum occupying from 
10 p.m. until 4 a.m. Essex marched to huts in Acheux Wood 
on the 17th. An interesting experiment was included in the 
programme of training at Louvencourt, when one platoon was 
equipped as on July Ist and another in lighter order. No differ- 
ence was observed in the amount of ground covered by the two 
platoons, but the more lightly equipped men kept better line. 
On July 23rd the Brigade moved to Beauval, but was on the 
march again on the 27th, entraining for Poperinghe, which was 
reached next day; the Battalion being billeted by the 30th in 
Ypres (Convent), with the Brigade headquarters and New- 
foundlanders. On the last day of the month the familiar task 
of the 88th had been restarted, viz., that of improving the wire 
in the front line trenches, whilst a new line was dug in front 
of Potijze. The month’s casualties for the Brigade were heavy, 
including: Killed, 70; wounded, 463, ; missing, 782; sick, 264. 


GERMAN GAS ATTACK. 


Ist Essex were in brigade reserve on August 8th, when the 
Germans delivered a gas attack which caused considerable 
casualties to the 88th. Strombos horns were heard on the left 
of the line at 10.30 p.m., and two red rockets were sent up, 
whistles having been blown in the enemy line just before the 
attack. The alarm was taken up by the Hampshires, who put 
on P. H. helmets. Within a minute or two the gas, white in 
colour and keeping close to the ground—probably phosgene— 
reached the front line, and ten minutes later had attained its full 
intensity, penetrating right into the cellars of Ypres. The 
enemy shelled heavily, and the British artillery replied 
with a barrage on the German trenches. The unit most 
seriously affected was the Hampshire Regt., which had 215 
casualtics. The after effects were most marked, men who were 
well after the attack being taken ill up to noon of the following 
day. A grcat many men slightly gassed walked to the dressing 
station and there collapsed and died. As a result of the attack 
orders were issued that men within 1,000 yards of the enemy 
were to wear their helmets in the alert position, and slightly 
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gassed men must remain as quietly as possible where they were 
affected until carried down, as the extra exertion of walking 
produced fatal effects. 


The next day Essex relieved the Hampshire men and were 
incessantly at work improving the condition of the trenches 
near Gully Farm. On the 11th a German raiding party attempted 
to bomb the front line. One German entered the trench, but the 
remainder did not get nearer than the wire. The man, who 
belonged to the 362nd Jagers, was shot by Lieut. Wheatley, 
when he retaliated by throwing a bomb, which killed the officer 
and Sergeant Edwards, and the grim record runs—“ All three 
died.”” 2nd Lieut. W. J. McLean, on the same day, was seriously 
wounded whilst with a wiring party, and died on the 12th at No. 
10 Casualty Clearing Station. The Battalion was out of the line 
by the 18th and went to ‘“‘O ” Camp, where on the 26th a brigade 
assault-at-arms was held, at which the Essex won five events— 
consolidation of strong point (platoon of “‘Z’’ Company, under 
Lieut. A. P. M. Chawner), relay race (No. 1 platoon of ‘“*W” 
Company, under Captain Carolin, the team of 10 being amongst 
the first 22 home in a field of 160 odd), cross-country race and 
Lewis gun competition, whilst the first two places in the mile 
hurdle race were secured by Capt. R. E. G. Carolin and Lieut. 
A. A. Thackeray. On the 29th the firing line was again entered, 
the weather being very wet and partly flooding the 
trenches. A gas attack was delivered by the Brigade on the 
31st August in retaliation for the enemy’s effort earlier in the 
month, and patrols reported that effect had been produced 
judging by the movement in the German lines. The casualties 
of the Brigade during the month were: Killed—officers, 4; 
other ranks, 72 ; wounded—officers, 13 ; other ranks, 213; sick— 
officers, 5; other ranks, 276. 


The opening days of September were marked by special vigilance 
so as to counter enemy’s expected gas attack, which hindered 
work at night. There was plenty of rain and a good deal of 
damage was done by enemy artillery, directed, amongst other 
places, at Railway Farm, Hellfire Corner, and Potijze. On 
the night of the 8th-9th the Battalion went into brigade reserve 
at Ypres. Prior to the relief—at 4 p.m.—the Brigade miners 
blew up an enemy gallery in front of No. 2a crater, and the oper- 
ation was a complete success. A working party of the Essex was 
later shelled by enemy trench mortars, part of the line being 
blown in, and four killed and five wounded. On the 19th the 
Battalion was relieved by the 16th Middlesex and went back to 
“QO” Camp. By the 29th the men were in the old billets at 
Ypres, with Battalion headquarters at the Convent. The Brigade 
had orders to pay special attention to the repair of wire in front 
of the trenches, which was very weak in places. September’s 
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casualties for the 88th included: Killed—other ranks, 25; 
wounded—officers, 5; other ranks, 80; sick—officers, 7; other 
ranks, 268 ; missing, 1. 


A SPORTING BATTALION. 


During this month the Medical Officer of the Battalion broke 
his collar bone in a Rugby football match, 1st Essex v. Remainder 
of the Brigade. The incident is worth recall, because the gallant 
officer had previously cautioned the players that if anybody 
broke a collar bone he would have to treat it as a self-inflicted 
wound, but anxious enquirers could never find that the doctor’s 
case was classed as such. This match made the ‘“ Rugger”’ 
enthusiasts so keen that during the next rest period the 2nd Army 
School team was played. The opponents, who included a number 
of Canadians and Australians, gave the Battalion a good 
game, the latter being beaten by 14 points to 10. It was at this 
time, too, that the Ist Essex came closely in touch with the 
Canadians, 8rd Infantry Regiment being in an adjoining camp. 
They taught the Essex how to play baseball and the men of 
the Home County became so proficient that they eventually 
beat the Canadians at their own game. 


HEAVY FIGHTING NEAR GUEUDECOURT. 


On October 5th the Brigade was taken out of the line—the Essex 
proceeding to Poperinghe—as a move was expected. On the 
%th the Battalion entrained at Proven, detrained at Saleux, and 
marched to Corbie, which was reached on the 8th. Orders were 
received for the 88th Brigade to be temporarily attached to 
the 12th Division, and Essex, with other units, were transported 
in buses at six o’clock on the night of the 9th to relieve part of 
the 87th Brigade in the firing line. They marched up to the 
support line through Delville Wood, Brigade headquarters 
being north of the latter spot. The Battalion was moved 
into the firing line on the 11th in readiness for an attack in 
co-operation with the Newfoundland Regiment. Gueudecourt 
lay just below a German defensive system, the last but one to be 
pee before Bapaume could be reached from the south. 

y November 17th the Gueudecourt line had been broken and 
passed, and the operation now undertaken, in which Essex 
played a notable part, materially assisted to achieve that end. 


The advance took place at 2.5 p.m. on October 12th ; “‘ W” and 
*“*X ”? Companies moving from the trenches in front of Gueude- 
court, and “ Y ” and “‘ Z”’ being in support in the Sunken Road. 
The barrage fire was well timed, and under cover of it ‘“‘ W”’ 
and “ X’’ Companies took the first line trenches. There they 
were reinforced by half of “ Z’’? Company. The remainder of 
the Battalion swung left-handed, as the objective had not been 
gained by the 7th Suffolks. They came under heavy shell and 
machine gun fire, which held up the advance, and the men tried 
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to dig in shell holes. Lieut. Harvey was killed, firing his Lewis 
gun to the last. They remained in this position until 5.80 p.m., 
when they retired and re-organized on the original front line. 
This very fine flank defence was conducted by Capt. A. J. Renton, 
who, though wounded, remained on duty. He was invalided 
to England, but later was killed in action in Palestine. Mean- 
while, “W” and “X” Companies had “mopped up” 
the dug-outs of the first objective, killing 300 Germans 
and capturing 60 of the 64th Brandenburgers, known as the 
‘“Crown Prince’s Little Berlin Boys.” They then moved 
on to the second line, but about half-way across were 
stayed by very heavy fire from front and flanks, par- 
ticularly from the left. During these operations an 
exciting incident occurred. Fifteen Germans came up from a 
dug-out and gave signs of surrendering, but when two officers of the 
Essex approached a German jumped on Lieut. Eastwood, who 
shot him with his revolver. Lieut. Carolin rendered prompt 
assistance and the remainder of the party were killed. The 18th 
Brigade on the right and the 35th Brigade on the left did not get 
forward, and the Essex companies gradually retired in waves to the 
first objective, where they remained for two hours bringing enfilade 
fire to bear, thence back to the front line, on relief, where they 
reorganized. At nightfall the Battalion held the original front 
line, and the Newfoundlanders retained the first objective, two 
sections of a London Field Company, R.E., consolidating the 
ground gained. A German counter-attack was beaten off. The 
day’s casualties to the Brigade were about 600; 110 German 
prisoners were taken, including two officers. 


The 88th Brigade attacked again on the 18th with the Hamp- 
shires and Worcesters, and succeeded in gaining all objectives, 
with the exception of a point known as the Five Cross Roads 
and also about 200 yards of trench which had been allotted 
the 71st Brigade, two officers and 80 men being taken prisoners— 
a fine achievement because the night was very wet and the men 
started the attack soaked to the skin. In these two attacks the 88th 
was the only Brigade on a two Corps front to succeed in its task. 


Two days later Essex were relieved and moved by platoons to 
Bernafay Camp. The movement was not accomplished without 
casualty, 2nd Lieut. A. P. M. Chawner and C.S.M. Roland 
being killed whilst outside Brigade headquarters. The seven 
days’ rest was spent in refitting, burying dead horses, and making 
new roads every morning from 5 o’clock. On the 27th the 
Essex were in the neighbourhood of Flers, scene of 
the first active service of the Tanks. 1st Australian Brigade 
relieved them on the 29th, and the Battalion went to Bernafay 
Camp, from whence it moved to huts in Mametz village the next 
day, then to Méricourt-l’-Abbé in rest billets on the 21st, where 
it remained until November 15th, training and providing working 
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parties and being inspected by the Brigadier. Whilst in these 
quarters the Battalion held a small race meeting. The flat race 
was won by Lieut. A. A. Thackeray and the hurdles by Capt. 
F. C. Dinan. A few visits were also paid to Amiens by “lo 
jumping.” On the 10th November General de _ Lisle 
reviewed the Hampshire and _ Essex units, in _ battle 
order, near Méricourt, and _ presented Military Medals to 
81 N.C.O’s. and men of the Brigade won in the recent fighting, 
congratulating them on the fine work which had been performed. 
On November 15th the Battalion marched to Sandpit Camp, 
1,000 yards south-east of Méaulte, and on the 17th was in brigade 
reserve at Trénes Wood. The Worcesters were relieved on the 
21st, the chief incident of the three days’ tour being 41 casualties 
from shell fire on the 24th, the day on which the Essex went into 
huts near Carnoy. The Battle of the Somme was over. 


IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE LESBQUFS. 


Hard frost and fog came with the end of November, and the 
wintry conditions remained until April of the following year. 
On the 27th the Essex moved to huts in Trénes Wood, relieving 
4th Worcesters in the firing line on the 30th. The trenches were 
found to have suffered severely during the recent rain, the sides 
having fallen in everywhere. Attention was devoted to their 
repair. The Brigade casualties for the month were not heavy, 
though there was some sickness ; 15 officers and 366 other ranks 
being affected. 


December opened with Ist Essex in the firing line in front of 
Lesbceufs, lying between Gueudecourt and Sailly Saillisel. Lieut. 
J.T. Broomfield was killed on the 1st, and on the 3rd the Battalion 
was relieved by the Royal Dublin Fusiliers and went to Bernafay 
Camp, thence to Carnoy, but it was back at Bernafay by the 
7th, in readiness to relieve the Worcesters before Lesboeufs on 
the 8th. The trenches were in bad condition owing to the severe 
weather, and on the same day as the Battalion went into the line 
Lieut. L. W. Read was killed. On the 11th Essex were relieved 
by the 11th Rifle Brigade and marched to Carnoy, entraining for 
Ville on the 12th, where a draft of 447 reported. The Battalion 
rejoined the headquarters of the 88th Brigade on that day, after 
having been temporarily under the command of G.O.C. 87th 
Brigade since December 4th. The Division was placed in corps 
reserve, Brigade headquarters being at Molliens Vidame. Essex 
entrained at Ville for Longpré, marched to Montagne and spent 
Christmas there in uncomfortable billets. Whilst at rest the 
Battalion enjoyed some good sport, shooting wild pig, chasing 
hares, etc. On one occasion an officers’ party shot at a couple of 
deer bolting across the gap from the Bois de Riencourt to the 
Bois de Montagne, when to their horror they noticed R.S.M. 
Bailey’s party in the line of fire in the valley. Luckily there were 
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no casualties. A race meeting was also held at Montagne, with 
flat and hurdle races for the officers and a mule race for transport. 
Capt. Tomlinson made a “ book” on this occasion. On Boxing 
Day the Brigadier inspected the Battalion practising attack on 
trench systems. The Brigade casualties for the month were 
exactly 200, 118 being returned as sick. 


A MEMORABLE YEAR. 


MONCHY-LE-PREUX—STEENBEEK—CAMBRAI. 


The opening days of 1917 were spent in training—preparation 
for the greatest fighting year in the history of the Battalion, for 
on its battle record was destined to be inscribed: Arras and the 
breaking of the German counter-attack on Monchy-le-Preux 
in April; the crossing of the Steenbeek in August in the Third 
Battle of Ypres, and then Cambrai, with the ever-glorious 
resistance of the 88th Brigade to the German counter-attack 
near Masnieres, in December. 


The Battalion’s strength on New Year Day was 12 officers and 
965 men. By the 15th several further officers joined with another 
draft of 100 other ranks. The unit presented a fine appearance 
when it was inspected by Major-General Sir H. B. de Lisle 
on the 6th preparatory to moving up to the front line once again. 


GUILLEMONT—COMBLES—SAILLY SAILLISEL. 


On the 15th the Battalion marched from Corbie to Méaulte, 
then by way of Carnoy to Guillemont, the men within three days 
being in the trenches in relief of 1st Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
By the 20th the Battalion was back at Guillemont, then at Carnoy, 
once more at Guillemont (Brigade headquarters at this date 
were in the Quarry), thence to relief of Ist K.O.S.B. in the left 
sector trenches on the 24th, the day on which the Prince of Wales 
visited the Brigade. Lieut. E. C. Vickers (7th Bn.) was killed on 
patrol on 25th. The enemy shelled the back area, including 
Combles, and also the Ginchy duckboards during the relief, but 
the casualties were few. Essex had two companies at Carnoy and 
two (“ Y ” and “ Z”’) at Guillemont on the 27th, when the 87th 
Brigade (Borders and Inniskillings) took the German line in front 
of Lincoln and Mercier trenches and 395 prisoners. . The 88th 
Brigade M.G.C. supplied a mobile section with the attacking 
battalions and also afforded flank protection. The men at 
Guillemont carried up wire for their comrades of the 87th Brigade 
and found the task most unpleasant. The ground was so bad 
that only duckboard tracks could be used, which the Germans 
shelled the whole of the night. They were fortunate enough, 
however, to come through without a casualty. 1st Essex were in 
the left sector by the 29th, holding Fall, Bennett and the newly- 
captured Landwehr trenches. 


February Ist came with the Battalion resting at Carnoy with 
a strength of 21 officers and 765 other ranks; on the 8rd it was 
in brigade reserve at Guillemont, and from the 4th to the 7th 
in the firing line east of Lesboeufs. There was heavy shelling on 
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the night of the relief, probably in retaliation for the fire of an 
Australian Brigade on the left. 11th K.R.R. (20th Pioneers) 
relieved Essex, who, with the rest of the Brigade, left Guillemont 
on the night of the 8th, Essex proceeding by ’bus to Cardonette 
for nine days’ training. Then on the 19th the Battalion marched 
to La Neuville, entrained at Corbie for Plateau on the 20th 
and thence to Frégicourt. The chief excitement in these quar- 
ters was getting lost in the heavy morning mists when going round 
the posts. A shell blew in the entrance to “ W’”’ Company’s 
headquarters and another entered Battalion headquarters, just 
missing Lieut.-Col. Halahan. It also disturbed a brick in the 
dug-out, which hit Major Grune upon the forehead. Luckily, 
the shell did not explode. At five p.m. on the 21st the Brigade 
held the Sailly Saillisel sector, the firing line being a series of 
isolated posts, with Brigade headquarters in the catacombs, 
Combles. By the 25th the Battalion was in reserve at Frégicourt 
and thence on the 27th to Troénes Wood, afterwards entraining 
for Plateau, en route for Bernafay, and then again in brigade 
reserve at Combles. On the last day of the month the Battalion, 
with a strength of 88 officers and 814 other ranks, renewed 
acquaintance with the firing line in the Sailly Saillisel sector. 
The month’s casualties for the Brigade were: Killed—officers, 
2; other ranks, 28 ; wounded, 3; 74; sick, 1; 144; missing, 13. 

By March 8rd the Battalion had bidden farewell to the 
Somme for the time being, for it entrained at Tr6nes Wood for 
Bernafay Camp, thence to huts at Méaulte, where for nearly a 
fortnight there was training in open warfare. The Newfoundland 
Regiment was visited on the 17th by Sir Edward Morris, Premier 
of the Colony. Essex were at Montagne and Le Fane in the 
Cavillon area on the 19th for another ten days. The companies 
were busy practising attack, the normal method being two 
waves each of two platoons, each platoon of two lines and each 
line consisting of two sections. Picquigny was reached on the 
29th and Flesselles on the 30th. Thus the Brigade did not 
participate in the pursuit of the German army consequent on its 
retirement to the Hindenburg line, but it was destined for an even 
more memorable scene of combat, that of Arras. The strength 
of the Battalion was 81 officers and 892 other ranks at the end 
of March, and the Brigade casualty sheet showed no killed or 
wounded by enemy action—the first for many months. Six 
men were hurt by an accident and there were 217 cases of sickness. 


1st Essex went through the winter of 1916-17 without a single 


case of trench feet, this being due to an excellent system organized 
by Lieut.-Col Halahan and Lieut. and Quartermaster F. Ford. 


BATTLE OF ARRAS. 


As early as November, 1916, a general allied conference had 
agreed that the campaign for 1917 should be a series of offensives 
on all fronts, so timed as to assist each other by depriving the 
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enemy of the power of weakening his forces on any one of his 
fronts in order to reinforce another. The efforts of the British 
C.-in-C. in the Spring were to be directed against the enemy troops 
occupying the salient between the Scarpe and the Ancre, into 
which they had been forced as a result of the Battle of the Somme. 
The successful revolution in Russia and the German retreat to 
the Hindenburg line, uncovering the Ancre, modified this con- 
ception, and it was finally decided to attack from the Arras 
front preparatory to a more decisive operation to be undertaken 
later by the French, and in the subsequent stages of which the 
British forces were to co-operate to the fullest extent. If this 
offensive did not produce the results hoped for within a reasonable 
time the main effort of the British Armies was to be transferred 
to Flanders. The immediate task of the British Command was to 
attract as large hostile forces as possible to that front before the 
French offensive was launched. The capture of such important 
tactical features as Vimy Ridge and Monchy-le-Preux by the 
First and Third Armies, combined with the pressure of the Fifth 
Army from the south against the Hindenburg line, could be 
counted upon to hold many of the enemy’s divisions and to compel 
him to reinforce largely on the threatened front. The attack of 
the First and Third Armies on the snowy morning of April 9th 
extended from a point just north of the village of Croisilles, S.E. 
of Arras, to a point just south of Givenchy-en-Gohelle, at the 
northern foot of Vimy Ridge, a distance of nearly 15 miles. By 
the end of April not only was Vimy Ridge brilliantly taken, 
but also Lievin, next door to Lens; Arras was freed from German 
observation almost at its door (Blangy); Monchy-le-Preux— 
an important tactical point to the left of Cambrai road—and 
Gavrelle were captured, and the British troops were well on the 
way to Cambrai and Douai, though access was to be denied 
them until the final advance in 1918. The enemy came close up 
to Arras again in the supreme effort of March-April, 1918, but he 
never regained the hold upon the city which he was :ompelled 
to relax in April, 1917. 


BREAKING THE GERMAN COUNTER-ATTACK AT 
MONCH Y-LE-PREUX. 


1st Essex marched from Flesselles to Beauval on April 1st on 
the way to join the XVIII Corps, Army of Pursuit, under Major- 
General Maxse. No men fell out on the trying journey under 
wintry conditions to Mondicourt, and Lieut.-Col. Halahan was 
complimented by the Brigadier on the Battalion’s good marching. 
Ivergny was reached on the 5th, Humbercourt on the 7th 
and Fosseux on the 10th. Then on the 12th a march 
of twenty miles, during which, again, no man fell out, brought 
the troops to Arras, at three p.m., when the Brigade 
was ordered to relieve 37th Brigade, near Monchy-le-Preux, 
four miles away. ‘Three-and-a-half hours later the 88th was on 
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the move again, but, owing to congestion on the road, it was 
three a.m. on the 13th before the Brigade was in Monchy. Essex 
and Newfoundland Battalions, before leaving Arras, had been 
warned for an attack on the German trenches on the 13th, and 
the Essex were all ready for it at five a.m., but the operation was 
postponed, owing to the impossibility of making the necessary 
preparation, five minutes before zero hour. Another attack, 
timed at two p.m. on the 13th, was also cancelled a few minutes 
before the hour fixed, and after the Battalion had been assembled. 
During the night of the 13th-14th the 2nd Hampshires dug 
an assembly trench east of Monchy, the attack having been 
finally decided upon for the early morning of April 14th. 


The effort was directed against the high ground about a thousand 
yards east of Monchy, to be known later as Infantry Hill, 
with last minute instructions to the battalion on the right to 
occupy Bois du Vert should the barrage have driven the enemy 
therefrom. Strong points were to be constructed on both flanks. 
“** The result of this operation, if successful, would be a position 
balloon shaped, as if blown from Monchy-le-Preux, which was 
already the apex of a salient.” The capture of the hill would 
afford observation over the Douai plain. Two battalions were 
allotted to the offensive—Newfoundlanders on the _ right 
(*C” and “D” Companies in the front line, with “B” in 
support and “A” as flank guard) and Essex on the left 
{three companies, “W,” Capt. R. E. G. Carolin; ‘“ Y,” 
Capt. J. Tomlinson, and “ Z,” Capt. C. R. Brown, M.C.) 
with “ X’’ Company (Capt. H. J. B. Foster) as flank guard. 
4th Worcesters were in support, on the line vacated by the 
assaulting force and reaching to the Cambrai road. 2nd 
Hampshires were in reserve between Orange Hill and Monchy, 
with one company pushed forward to the north-eastern edge 
of the town, in alignment with the Worcesters. The attack 
was launched at 5.30 a.m. under a creeping barrage commencing 
200 yards from the enemy’s front line and lifting 100 yards 
every four minutes. There were also machine gun barrages on 
the flanks and four mobile machine guns accom panied the assault- 
ing troops. It was a misty morning, with the wooded ground 
wet and heavy from recent rain and snow. Essex rapidly 
advanced by short rushes and by 6.30 were reported to 
be digging in and to have taken a few prisoners. A patrol of four 
Newfoundlanders, taken out by an Essex officer, killed four 
Germans in a gunpit 100 yards in front of the final objective. The 
Germans had retired from Shrapnel Trench as soon as the barrage 
opened, though some trouble was caused by fire from an unlocated 
trench on the right. Patrols were sent forward to ascertain 
whether the enemy were in possession of Bois du Sart and 
Bois des Aubepines, and these reported that large masses of troops 
could be observed therein obviously preparing for the counter- 
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attack. Captain Carolin, who had come in badly wounded, gave 
useful information to Battalion headquarters, especially concerning 
the concentration of Germans in the Bois du Sart. The destruction 
of the signal wires caused an hour’s delay in communicating 
with the artillery and thus hindered the break-up of the enemy 
formations. Relays of orderlies were sent to Brigade head- 
quarters with urgent requests for artillery aid and later on two 
of these were found killed by shell-fire with their messages upon 
them. 


‘*X ’? Company, Essex Regiment, detailed as a flank guard on 
the left, quickly came into contact with the enemy. Under Capt. 
Foster prompt measures were taken to push forward. No. 8 
platoon was checked by machine guns located in Arrow Head 
Copse, and whilst No. 5 platoon opened covering fire from a line of 
shell holes, No. 7 platoon outflanked the copse, with the result that 
No. 8 again moved forward, capturing two machine guns and 
driving the enemy out of the position. A small wood was also 
in hostile occupation, but it was cleared by Lewis guns and rifle 
grenades. Pressing forward to the northern end of Twin Copses 
the Company came under fire from a line of hidden machine guns 
and replied by establishing a chain of strong points. 


From that time forward, however, the situation rapidly became 
critical. Heavy enemy artillery fire had been opened upon Monchy 
—which was almost levelled in a few hours—and the batteries 
on the Feuchy Chapel-Feuchy Road, covering an attack which 
developed mainly from Bois du Sart and the valleys north-east 
of the town. “ X’”’ Company were overwhelmed some time 
between 6.30 and 7.30, and by the latter hour the main attack 
had culminated against the front line companies. The fighting 
was obstinate and men of Essex and Newfoundland suffered 
severely, but although practically destroyed as battalions their 
resistance broke the offensive of a German division. A few men 
dribbled in from “‘ X ’? Company and were quickly organized for 
defence under the Adjutant (Lieut. C. P. Lawson) and Sergeant- 
Major Bailey, but from 7.80 a.m. onwards no messages 
arrived at  SBattalion headquarters nor did any more 
wounded report at the aid post. Essex headquarters personnel 
and Battalion reserve manned street barricades in Monchy. 
A small part of the enemy’s force maintained its advance to the 
outskirts of the town, but it got no farther. Headquarters of the 
Newfoundland at 11.30 a.m. held the south-eastern corner of 
Monchy and from a trench close to a garden fence brought machine 
gun fire to bear on the enemy reoccupying Shrapnel Trench ; 
88th Brigade M.G.C. knocking out a German machine 
gun by fire from the Central Road east of Monchy. At 1.30 p.m. 
a strong enemy force unsuccessfully struck against the line 
held by the Worcesters. The Hampshires were moved into Monchy 
at 5 p.m. and the Lancashire Fusiliers to the position the former 
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vacated. The enemy made two more attacks in the afternoon, 
accompanied by destructive shell fire, but they died down, and at 
night the hardly-tried troops were relieved by the 86th Brigade. 


The above is all the information that came to the headquarters 
of the Essex, but the diary of the Newfoundland Regiment 
throws a little more light upon what occurred during the German 
counter attack, and for that reason it is given at length. At 
5 a.m. two Germans surrendered to the Newfoundlanders in the 
assembly trench and about a hundred of the enemy were observed 
in the half light without formation and apparently without 
arms moving in the direction of a ruined windmill which lay to 
the south-east of Monchy. There was hope that they intended 
to surrender, but fire was unfortunately opened upon them 
and they moved north and disappeared. At 5.30 the advance 
was made under a barrage described as being very weak and the 
shelling scattered, which was heavily replied to at 5.38 by the 
enemy artillery, the machine gun fire from the direction in 
which the Essex were advancing being particularly noticed. The 
ruined windmill, serving as an enemy strong point, was enveloped 
and captured by the flank guard (‘‘A” Co.) of the Newfound- 
landers, who passed on to the small wood farther to the east and 
lying south-west of the Bois de Vert, towards the front of which 
two other companies (“C”’ and “ D’”’) were moving. The wood 
was taken after some fighting and in the light of the burning 
timber huts the men were observed by battalion headquarters 
to be digging in. That was the last seen of them, for none 
returned. The first wave of “C’’ Company halted behind 
the top of the spur. The second wave, however, went over the 
ridge, but again no report and no survivor ever came back. 
Two Lewis guns were pushed forward to cover the second wave 
whilst digging in. They, too, were never seen again, although 
the guns were heard firing at intervals. A platoon of “D” 
Company on the Newfoundland left masked a wood dump 
held by thirty of the enemy, which had been overlooked 
by the Essex in their advance, whilst the remaining platoons 
reached their objective and dug in. It is known that patrols 
advanced into the Bois du Vert, because the fact was reported 
by the Essex, but none returned to tell the tale. By 7 a.m. the 
occupation of the Wood was seen to be impossible, but even more 
critical news came at 7.30, when the Essex Regiment reported 
enemy concentration on their left flank. The German attack 
quickly followed and about 9 a.m. a lance-corporal of the Essex 
passed down the support line where “‘B” Company were lying 
and reported at the strong point held by “‘ A’? Company that half 
the Battalion had been captured and the remainder retiring 
(the truth was that the Essex had been annihilated). At the 
same time a large party of the enemy (500 to 1,000) were seen 
closing in on the Newfoundlanders from the left front, surrounding 
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“D” Company, lying next to the Essex, and another party 
(200) came out of the Bois du Vert. ‘“D” Company fought 
until the enemy was within 50 yards, when the little group of 
survivors surrendered. At 10 a.m. a small body of the enemy 
were reported by the Worcesters between Monchy and Guemappe. 
Five minutes later a wounded man of the Essex limped into 
Newfoundland headquarters with the news that all the Essex 
had been killed or captured. At 10.35 it was reported that no 
unwounded man of the Newfoundlanders lay on the eastern 
edge of Monchy. 


From a study of the two Battalion narratives it would appear 
that shortly after 7.30 a.m. the Germans attacked the British 
left in overwhelming force and rolling up the Essex line, after a 
desperate resistance, swept across the front and destroyed the 
gallant Newfoundlanders. 


The Essex and Newfoundland men had achieved a great 
feat of arms. The famous Third Bavarian Division had 
been concentrated for an attack with the object of retaking 
Monchy, and 29th Division Commander reported: ‘* There 
is no question that the assault delivered by the Newfoundland 
and Ist Essex Regiments forestalled and disorganized a 
serious attempt by the enemy to recapture Monchy. The 
continual reliefs of the garrison necessitated by the heavy 
fighting had militated seriously against its being placed in a 
proper state of defence, and there is no doubt that had the enemy 
not been checked by the blow delivered on the morning of the 14th 
there would have been a grave danger of Monchy falling again 
into their hands. The attack established our position firmly 
on the heights and gave time for the construction of trenches 
necessary for the defence of so important a position.” The 
despatch of the Commander-in-Chief mentioned the “‘ exceedingly 
fierce struggle ’’ for the town and the enemy’s complete repulse 
with great loss. Out of a total of 1,131 casualties reported in 
the Brigade 1,053 were from the two battalions principally 
engaged. A large number were classified as ‘‘ missing,” though 
later it was ascertained that a heavy proportion had been killed 
and the remainder made prisoners. The Essex went into action 
with 31 officers and 892 other ranks, of whom at the end of the 
day 17 officers and 644 other ranks were reported to be either 
killed, wounded, or missing. The following officers fell in action : 
Capt. H. J. B. Foster (Bedfordshire Regiment), Lieut. C. R. Brown, 
M.C., 2nd Lieutenants S. H. R. Eyre, C. H. Flinn, H. R. Newth 
(5th Bn.), P. D. Coombs (7th Bn.), and L. F. Portway, whilst 
2nd Lieut. G. D. Turk died of wounds in Germany on June 23rd 
following. The Newfoundlanders reported 487 casualties out 
of 591 officers and men employed. 
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Of the 203 Essex men who became prisoners very few were 
unwounded—16 of them died later in Germany. The missing 
(later reported as killed) doubtless fell in those last awful moments 
on the hill. Nine Essex officers remained standing for the final 
onslaught and all were subsequently reported missing—two were 
later definitely stated to be killed, two wounded and prisoners of 
war (one subsequently died in Germany) and five remained 
untraced, so that there was only one survivor of the nine. One 
hundred of the Newfoundlanders were taken prisoners, and this, 
with the 208 of the Essex, agrees with the German official state- 
ment that they captured 300 on that bloodstained hill. 


One whose son fell in the battle pays this tribute to the dead : 
*“In the several British cemeteries just in the rear of Monchy 
there lie hundreds of unknown British soldiers. It is scarcely 
likely, however, having regard to the circumstances of the day, 
that any of the bodies of the gallant Essex were carried thither 
at a later date, for every inch of the ground from Monchy to the 
hill was fought over and over for months afterwards. Probably 
they were buried, in one way and the other, on or near the Hill 
where they fought their last, successive battle tides beating 
o’er them, but their undaunted spirits ever beckoned onward 
the brave men who followed and ‘ Until the morning’ their 
names are enshrined in the hearts and lives of those who love them 
still, dearly and proudly, and in the memories of those who stood 
with them and to whom the 14th of April, 1917, must ever be 
glorious even in its seeming failure.” 


The Battalion was sent to the caves at Arras on the 15th— 
a series of underground quarries and cellars, in which electric 
light had been installed, and which made safe quarters for troops. 
They were linked together by tunnels, and connected by sub-ways 
with the trench system east of the town. On the 16th a draft of 
125 other ranks was received from an entrenching unit of the 
Essex Regiment, and on the 19th the composite Battalion of Essex 
and Newfoundland, 400 strong—known temporarily as the ‘‘ Ist 
Newfoundessex ”—took over the support line near Feuchy 
Chapel. Enemy artillery was very active in this neighbourhood, 
two new tanks being set on fire and several dumps blown up. 
The Brigade was involved in hard fighting north of the Cambrai 
Road ; Hampshires and Worcesters attacking and sustaining 
heavy casualties. The enemy forced them to relinquish their 
hold upon the captured trenches by a counter-attack from the 
Bois du Vert. 


The troops were relieved on the 28rd and left Arras by motor ’bus 
for Simencourt. On April 25th Lieut.-Col. Halahan handed over 
the Battalion to Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Stirling, Bart., D.S.O., having 
been appointed to command the 29th Divisional Details. The 
new leader started his military career with the 2nd Essex in 1889 
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and had considerable active service to his credit—Chitral, Tirah, 
South Africa and Somaliland. After being Assistant Provost 
Marshal to the V Army Corps, he commanded the 2nd Essex 
for a time in 1915-16, At the end of the month the Essex were 
training at Bayencourt. The month’s casualties for the 
Brigade were serious; 82 officers and 2,180 other ranks being 
reported killed, wounded, sick and missing (the last-named 28 
and 1,171). 


TRENCH DUTY NEAR ARRAS. 


Whilst the Battalion was being brought up to strength and 
trained, Bullecourt and Roeux were captured after heavy fighting, 
marking the close of the Battle of Arras, and the Messines- 
Wytschaete Ridge (June 7th) brilliantly taken by the Second 
Army (under General Plumer), the latter operation being the 
prelude the Passchendaele campaign in which the Ist Essex again 
played a part. On May Ist the Battalion was at Bayencourt, 
with 21 officers and 414 other ranks, being short of officers and 
specialist N.C.O’s., and having only one Lewis gun and one 
bombing team per company. In the evening the Essex were at 
Saulty and by the 3rd they were in billets in Grande Place, 
Arras, forming part of the reserve in that sector. On the 7th 
May the Battalion was withdrawn to Berneville, when a draft 
of 202 joined, mainly consisting of Herts Yeomanry. Four days 
later they were back again in Arras, and on the 16th the Brigade 
were occupying the Tilloy line, Essex relieving 8th East Yorks 
in Brown Line (near Feuchy Chapel) in readiness to take the 
place of the Royal West Kents on the left sector of the divisional 
front near Orange Hill (Lancer Lane), the relief being effected 
in wet weather, and the trenches being very sticky in consequence. 
By the 21st the Essex were back again in the Brown Line, but their 
tour had resulted in severe casualties. Lieut. B. O. Warner 
was killed on the 19th, the enemy having put down a heavy 
barrage in answer to an attack by 87th Brigade on Bois de Aube- 

ines and Infantry Hill. Two days later—just before the 
Battalion was relieved—a shell blew in a dug-out and killed 
Capt. K. M. Wearne, Capt. M. A. Chawner, and Lieut. M. C. W. 
Kortright. Twelve N.C.O’s. and men also fell during the month 
and 45 were wounded, due to shell fire of varying degrees of 
intensity whilst in the Arras sector. On the 24th Brigade head- 
quarters secured the enemy’s attention. A direct hit was obtained 
on a dump of Stokes shells, bombs and rifle ammunition, causing 
an explosion. 2nd Lieut. Wilson, 88th M.G.C., was killed, 
with two signallers, and in the next dug-out ten men were killed. 
For the rest of the month the Essex were in and out of Lancer Lane, 
there being a heavy thunderstorm on the afternoon of May 
80th, which flooded the trenches. The strength of the Essex 
had risen to 17 officers and 631 other ranks. 
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BACK TO FLANDERS. 


June passed without much incident. The opening days were 
spent in the trenches and cellars of Arras, but on the 5th the 
Battalion entrained for Montrelet and spent twenty days training 
there. Routine work was varied by the Divisional horse show, 
which was held at Vallée de la Gorge, between Berneuil and 
Bernaville, and on the 22nd the Brigadier inspected the Essex and 
Newfoundland practising attack; the length of barrage, strong 
points in the enemy’s line, and objectives all being represented 
by flag. On the 27th Doullens was reached by route march, 
thence by train to Honpontie, and subsequently by march to 
Proven. Essex were again on the Belgian front, where they were 
destined to remain until the end of October. Companies were 
sent to Rivoli Farm for work on the Y<eer Canal, and the Battalion 
supplied working parties until July 5th, when it was moved 
to Camp H., south-east of Eykhoek, being joined by the two 
companies from Rivoli Farm on the 6th. A tour of duty followed 
in the Zwaanhof sector by the Yser canal, during which Battalion 
headquarters were heavily bombarded by 5-9in. and 8in. armour 
piercing shells. Happily the casualties were light, and by the 
13th the Essex were south-east of Crombeke, and until 19th were 
being trained for the offensive. The attack on April 14th at 
Monchy-le-Preux was the last made by the Battalion which was 
not rehearsed upon ground which was similar to that designed 
to be taken, and the value of this preliminary training was later 
illustrated in the very successful movement across the Steenbeek. 
Trench raids were frequent, and on July 18th the Essex entered a 
German front line trench, which they found much damaged by 
shell-fire. The wire proved no obstacle, and the party spread 
outwards 100 yards each way from point of entry, but found 
no enemy and returned after an absence of an hour-and-a-half. 
The Newfoundlanders, in a similar raid, killed some Germans 
and took a prisoner from the 102nd Saxon Regt., this party 
finding the wire difficult to negotiate even when crawling on 
hands and knees. On the 20th the Essex were in camp south of 
Haringhe, and on the 23rd took part in brigade training at 
Herzeele, only two men falling out after 14 hours’ hard work. 
In camp near Crombeke on the 24th, the Battalion was at De 
Wippe Cabaret on the 25th, having relieved 1st Battalion, 
Grenadier Guards. For three days the unit was attached to 
the Guards Division carrying material in readiness for the 
passage of the Yser. Casualties were sustained by heavy night 
barrages, and a few men were affected by the new gas, known 
as “‘ Mustard Gas.’”’ At the end of the month the Essex were in 
reserve to the Guards Division near Crombeke, with a strength 
of 25 officers and 812 other ranks. 
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BATTLES OF YPRES, 1917. 


What are officially known as the Battles of Ypres, 1917, opened 
on July 31st with the crossing of the Yser Canal, near Boesinghe, 
by the Guards Division and French troops, and closed on Novem- 
ber 6th with the seizure of the village of Passchendaele, the key 
to the Ridge ; Merckem, Langemarck, Poelcappelle and Zonnebeke 
having been also taken during months of marsh fighting in the 
wet, sullen Autumn of 1917. The immediate object was to relieve 
Ypres from enemy pressure and to secure the Ridge, which 
afforded enemy observation, but the underlying motive of the 
General Staff is stated to have been to prevent the enemy wresting 
the initiative from the Allied arms, which was rendered possible 
by the relief which the German armies had secured from the 
collapse of Russia and the military situation elsewhere. 


CROSSING THE STEENBEEK AND THE TAKING OF 
LANGEMARCK. 


Essex were not actually engaged in the opening operations, 
varying their training for the coming attack by a turn of trench 
duty. On the night of the 15th August, however, the Battalion, 
17 officers and 535 other ranks, marched to Boesinghe, via Hunter 
Street duck boards, to the Steenbeek, a small stream, a few 
yards in width, which ran westward from St. Julien, and which 
had to be crossed before Langemarck could be occupied. The 
attack had been patiently rehearsed on ground near Herzeele. 
The objectives were carefully defined and limited, the pace and 
duration of the advance fixed ; the detailed work of the Battalion 
down tothe platoon was fully outlined, with close and painstaking 
co-operation by artillery, aeroplanes, and the troops on either 
flanks. The preliminary work was thoroughly done. 29th 
Division relieved the Guards on August 6th and 7th, taking over 
a line which ran from 100 to 200 yards west of the Steenbeek 
and lying north of Boesinghe, consisting of shell holes and trenches 
mostly full of water, the recent rain having made digging impos- 
sible. Reconnoitring patrols reported the river to be swollen, 
and on the night of the 9th-10th parties seized the bridges and 
occupied the eastern bank of the river, but machine gun fire 
from the gun pits near Passerelle Farm and the block house 
nearby caused the troops to withdraw to the west bank again so 
as to enable the heavy artillery to bombard these points once 
more. Parties of the Ist Lancashire Fusiliers and 16th Middlesex 
Regiment, under an artillery barrage, took the Passerelle gun 
pits and 27 prisoners in the early morning of the 11th. On the 
night of the 12th-13th twelve double wooden bridges—duck 
boards with petrol tins strapped between—were placed over the 
Steenbeek. 1st Border Regiment then tried to capture the block- 
house, but without success, so the troops were consequently 
withdrawn to the west bank again the following night. The 
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‘**heavies’”’ (9.2in., 12in. and 15in. howitzers) concentrated 
with effect against the block-house and other concrete works 
along the Wijdendrift-Langemarck road. All was ready for 
the main attack, which was directed against Langemarck and the 
ground on either side, the German line running near the mill 
and chapel, south of the station on the Staden railway and the 
chateau. The divisional advance was to the left of Langemarck, 
passing the western outskirts on the right, over a front of 1,600 
yards and to a depth of from 1,000 to 1,750 yards the chief 
obstacle being the block-houses already mentioned, the railway 
line and the German defences (Unicorn and Leopard trenches). 
A great marsh in the centre also presented considerable physical 
difficulty. The troops on the right were the 61st Brigade (20th 
Division) and on the left 8th Regiment (2nd French Division). 


A four battalion front was employed, there being three 
objectives, known respectively as the Blue, Green and Red Lines. 
The first ran from left of Wijdendrift to the station (500 yards dis- 
tant) ; the Green line north of Montmirail Farm (500 yards), and 
the Red line, Leopard and Panther trenches, N.W. of Langemarck, 
south of the Broenbeek. The 88th Brigade were on the right and 
87th on the left, 2nd Hampshires and Newfoundlanders being 
allotted the task of capturing the first and second objectives of the 
former brigade and the Essex (on the right) and Worcesters the 
taking of the third line. Hampshires and Newfoundlanders em- 
ployed two companies for the first objective, the remaining two 
companies passing through them, after a pause of 25 minutes in the 
barrage, to take the second objective. When the latter operation 
was successfully performed, another pause in the barrage of an hour 
and five minutes was made to enable the Essex and Worcesters 
to reach their “jumping off” point for the final move. 
Particular care was taken to secure co-ordination on the flanks 
of the division. A liaison detachment of half a company and 
two machine guns was echeloned in rear of each outer flank, 
to fill any gaps that might occur and to efficiently “‘ mop up.” 
In the event of the 20th Division being held up at Langemarck 
the two leading battalions of the 88th Brigade were immediately 
to organize a flank attack against the town with their reserves. 
For the first and second objectives the allotment was one man 
per one and half yards, and for the third, one man per yard. 
Although the enemy’s defences had been thoroughly searched by 
fourteen days’ heavy artillery bombardment, there was a final 
burst on the night before the attack, lasting from 10 p.m. to 4.80 
a.m. The work of the artillery had by no means ended, however. 
Five barrages were employed during the actual advance—(a) 
Creeping—84 18 pounders, one gun to every 21 yards, advancing 
at the rate of 100 yards in five minutes, preceded by a searching 
barrage of 18 4.5in. howitzers, keeping approximately 400 yards 
in front of the 18 pounder creeping barrage. (b) Standing— 
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12 4.5in. howitzers were employed on selected strong points 
in line of advance, lifting from each target as the infantry came 
within 400 yards of it. Thirty-three 18 pounders were engaged 
in walking up Unicorn trench and the Railway, moving up as the 
creeping barrage caught up and afterwards forming a standing 
barrage on the Red Line. (c) Machine guns—Forty machine 
guns (227th and two sections each from 86th, 87th and 88th 
M.G.C.) formed a barrage on a line 500 yards beyond the first 
objective. They remained 40 minutes on this line and then 
lifted to the Red Line. Subsequently, at zero plus one hour 
40 mins. they ranged upon a line 400 yards beyond the third 
objective until 4 hours 20mins. after zero. Twenty-four machine 
guns accompanied the assaulting troops. (d) Heavy howitzer— 
Eight 6in. howitzers searched all the ground from the Red Line 
to 1,000 yards beyond it, with a standing barrage of ten 8in. 
howitzers on the Red Line. The latter afterwards lifted to 
strong points around Veldhoek and Suez Farm. Eight 
6in. howitzers formed a_ standing barrage on _ successive 
selected strong points, lifting from each target as the infantry 
arrived within 500 yards of it. (e) Smoke—From zero plus 
40 to zero plus 50 and from zero plus 1 hour 80 mins. to zero 
plus 2 hours 15 mins. to cover the consolidation of Blue and 
Green Lines respectively. 


The attack was most successful and all points gained, but as 
the object of this narrative is to follow the fortunes of the Ist 
Essex attention must necessarily be confined to the 88th Brigade 
on the right. The first waves of the two leading battalions 
were formed up overnight on a tape across the Steenbeek, the 
two remaining waves being immediately behind the stream close 
to the bridges, so as to cross with the least possible delay after 
zero hour (4.45 a.m.). Behind these units and as close as possible 
were the two supporting battalions (the Essex and Worcesters) 
destined to take the third objective, their initial advance being in 
artillery formation. The march of the latter from their camps 
in the rear was difficult and exhausting. The track was in many 
places knee deep in mud, and the men had frequently to be dragged 
out, with the result that they were only just in time to form up 
before zero hour. At 4.45 the attack commenced and went 
like clockwork. Hampshires, on the right of the 88th Brigade, 
sustained considerable casualties by machine gun fire from 
block-houses, which were skilfully taken after the hardest fighting 
of the day—a success which also assisted the forward movement 
of the 20th Division. The Newfoundlanders were soon in 
possession of Denain Farm. The thorough preparatory work of 
the artillery was emphasized when the Essex, in support, looking 
for Martin’s Mill as the first objective, were forced to conclude 
that a heap of rubbish was all that remained of it. In the centre 
the ground was very marshy, but the men, pressing forward with 
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fine spirit, snipers along the Wijdendrift Road were quickly dealt 
with. By 6.8 a.m. a map was dropped at Divisional head- 
quarters by the contact aeroplane showing troops in position 
all along the Blue Line. At 5.45 the barrage crept forward again 
and the reserve companies of the Hampshires and Newfound- 
landers “‘ ee eee ’? over the first wave and started for the 
second objective. The ground was a marsh, and the Newfound- 
landers found it particularly trying, sinking knee deep at every 
step, but the keenness of all ranks kept them up to the barrage. 
The French were checked for a time at Champeaubert Farm, 
and the 87th Brigade on the left by block houses at Montmirail 
Farm, but these obstacles were overcome. Cannes Farm was 
taken in the centre, touch was regained all along the front, 
Green Line was reached, and consolidation commenced—the 
second objective was in our hands. 


Meanwhile, the Essex, with Worcesters on the left and 7th 
D.C.L.1L, of the 61st Brigade, 20th Division, on the right, 
had been following up the Hampshires in artillery formation. 
At 7.45 a.m., punctually to time-tabie, the Essex and Worcesters 
assaulted and took the Red Line. The former had to 
traverse 750 yards, the third objective running diagonally 
across the front. ‘“‘W’’ Company, on the right, during the 
advance took four strong points, three on the railway line and one 
on the left, killing some of the garrisons and capturing 20 others. 
**X ’? Company dealt with enemy snipers who were holding up 
the Worcesters, and thus enabled the troops to push forward 
under cover of their barrage. A few Germans held out when the 
Red Line was reached, but practically all the survivors came 
forward as soon as the barrage lifted and surrendered. “ W”’ 
Company at once pressed on and took some huts beyond the 
Cemetery, with 23 prisoners, while ‘‘ X ” Company consolidated 
a strong point and rescued 30 prisoners from the ruins. “ Y ” 
and ‘* Z ’”? Companies had been kept in echelon about the railway 
line to assist advance of the 61st Brigade, but were not needed, 
and so the left support Company filled the gap between ‘‘ W ” 
and “ X ’”? Companies in the German line, taking 18 prisoners, 
and the right support Company covered their comrades of ‘* W.” 
In all some 170 prisoners were taken, with six machine guns and 
one trench mortar. ‘‘W”’ and “ X ’’ Companies later in the day 
ascertained none of the enemy were left south of the Broenbeek, 
and at 10 p.m. patrols reported that the stream was all clear. 
At 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. the enemy made half-hearted attempts at 
counter-attack from the direction of Ney Wood, but were dis- 
persed by machine gun and artillery fire. Hostile aeroplanes 
were active throughout the day, flying low over the new positions. 
Their reports doubtless accounted for the accurate shelling which 
followed on the newly consolidated line. The 87th and 88th Brigades 
were relieved on the night of the 16th-17th by the 86th Brigade. 
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The commander of the Division (Major-General de Lisle) 
attributed the success of the day to three factors—the first was 
the tactical training, both trench to trench and open warfare ; 
the second, the excellence of the preliminary destructive and 
harassing artillery bombardment, most of the block-houses 
having received direct hits, and those which had not being exposed 
to view, thus opening the way to assault; the third factor 
was the freshness of the troops. The Brigadier (Brigadier- 
General D. E. Cayley, C.M.G.) reported that the artillery support 
was so good that the troops were in most cases able to rush the 
enemy’s defences before they were manned. He added: “ The 
utmost determination was needed by all ranks to get through the 
mud and swamps, and this was shown in the highest degree. 
The most satisfactory feature of the day’s operations was the 
manner in which the lessons taught in training were applied by all 
ranks without any hesitation and with the greatest intelligence.”’ 
The O.C. Essex (Lieut.-Col. Sir G. M. H. Stirling, Bart.) had a 
warm word for his officers and men: “ The whole terrain was a 
mass of waterfilled shell holes, and the effort to cross it entailed 
supreme determination by our men. One cannot speak too 
highly of the spirit and gallantry of all ranks, whilst the way 
in which successive strong points were tackled and covering 
fire to flanks was afforded reflects the greatest credit on both 
the officers who trained them and the men who carried out the 
eperation.”” The C.-in-C., in his despatch, explained that the 
movement outlined above was part of a general operation extend- 
ing from a point N.W. of Inverness Copse to the junction with the 
French south of St. Janshoek. Minor successes were attained 
on that day (16th) in the centre and on the right, but the fullest 
success was achieved on the left, where the objectives were all 
taken. Langemarck was in British hands by 8 a.m., and an hour 
later the Langemarck-Gheluvelt line also, with the exception of a 
short length of trench N.E. of Langemarck, the French on their 
flank clearing the enemy from the whole of the Bixschoote 
peninsula. 


Essex may well be proud of the part played by the Ist Battalion 
in such a successful and memorable day’s work. The casualties, 
too, were light, numbering 124 killed, wounded and missing. 
On September 5th, at Putney Camp, the G.O.C., 29th Division, 
presented eighteen awards gained by the Essex in the battle of 
August 16th. 


ADVENTURE IN A FARMHOUSE CELLAR. 


Upon relief by 2nd Royal Fusiliers. after the crossing of the 
Steenbeek, the Essex moved into reserve in a wood east of Boe- 
singhe, where they were heavily shelled. On the following day 
the Battalion was at Boesinghe, but on the 19th was back again 
in the Langemarck sector, where it remained until the 28rd, being 
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succeeded by Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. There was continuous 
shelling during this tour of trench duty, seven being killed and 
23 wounded. Posts were, however, established on the far side 
of the Broenbeek. On the night of August 22nd a shell burst 
in Battalion headquarters—the cellar of a ruined farmhouse— 
occupied by Lt.-Col. Sir George Stirling, Major Dinan, Lieut. 
Curzon Hope and headquarters party of 15 N.C.O’s. and men. 
Luckily most of the latter, with Lieut. Curzon Hope, were outside, 
strengthening the very shaky roof and walls. Only one man, 
a scout, was seriously wounded, but a large piece of the hot shell 
landed on the commanding officer’s bed, just missing him. As 
the cellar contained coals, and no washing was possible, the whole 
of the headquarters party, wrote an officer, “‘ marched into 
camp in the Forest Area with faces as black as sweeps and looking 
like the crew of a man-of-war after coaling.”’ For the rest of the 
month the Essex were training in a succession of camps in the Forest 
and Proven areas—North of Elverdinghe, West of De Wippe 
Cabaret, Privet Camp, N.E. of Proven, and Putney Camp, in 
the same neighbourhood. The Brigade casualties for the month 
were : Officers—killed, seven ; wounded, 20; sick, five ; missing, 
one. Other ranks—killed, 120; wounded, 689; sick, 25; 


missing, 162. 
THE DRUMS OF THE 44th. 


September opened at Putney Camp, and there the Battalion 
remained until 11th. The next day Essex were at Herzeele, 
where for eight days there was intense battalion training and 
practice in attack, varied on the 18th by a competition for the 
drums, open to all regiments in the Corps, the 1st Essex winning 
premier award. They beat, amongst others, the competitors 
from the Guards Division. The prize money, given by the G.O.C. 
29th Division, was spent upon a silver model of an Essex drummer 
in full fighting kit, steel helmet and box respirator, and is now 
in the officers’ mess. On October 3rd the drums of the lst and 
2nd Battalions gave a combined performance in “ H’’ Camp, 
where the officers of the 44th were at home to their friends. Sir 
Hubert Gough, commanding the Fifth Army, and his staff, as 
well as General de Lisle and the divisional staff, with some 
American officers, were present. The Army Commander sub- 
sequently spoke to the Sergeant Drummers and congratulated 
them on their efforts. 


On September 20th the Battalion was at Proven, and the next 
day, from Dulwich Camp, relieved 3rd Grenadier Guards in the 
front line. ‘“‘ Y ’? Company had its right resting on the Staden 
railway; “‘ Z’” was on the left in touch with the Worcesters ; 
** X ” was in support, and *‘ W ” wasin reserve. Brigade forward 
headquarters were at Saules Farm and rear headquarters at 
Michel Farm. Troops were busily engaged in wiring and patrol- 
ling. 2nd Lieut. W. M. Garvin was killed by a sniper whilst on 
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patrol on the night of 28rd-24th. There were also several casualties 
from gas shells. Major F. C. Dinan was among those affected, 
dying therefrom on the 29th. The total suffering from this 
cause during the tour, which ended on the 25th, included three 
officers and 40 other ranks. First at Dulwich Camp and then at 
**H ’’ Camp the Battalion spent the rest of September training. 
The Brigade casualties for the month were 167, and included one 
officer killed and 26 other ranks; whilst eight officers and 115 
other ranks were wounded, including those “ gassed.” The 
remaining seven were either sick or missing. 


BRIGADIER ‘“ GASSED.” 


The gas attack caused Brigade headquarters to suffer severely, 
a gas shell exploding in the “ pill-box ’’ occupied by them. On 
October Ist Lieut.-Col. H. Nelson, D.S.O., assumed command 
of the 88th in place of Brigadier-General Cayley, and the next day 
Capt. J. K. McConnell, D.S.O., G.S.0.8, from the 4th Division, 
became brigade-major in succession to Captain C. N. Wilson, 
D.S.0O., M.C., both these officers having been ‘“‘ gassed.” On 
October 6th the Essex were at Caribou Camp in the Intermediate 
Area, where carrying parties were provided for taking battle 
stores from Canal Bank to advanced dumps, in readiness for the 
attack on the 9th, in which substantial progress was made along 
the Staden Railway. Although 29th Division were employed 
in this movement the Essex were not engaged. On the same day 
the Battalion entrained at Elverdinghe for International Corner, 
thence marching to Suez Camp in the Staging Area for training 
until 15th. The next day the Division was transferred south, 
the Essex marching to Pesehoek and entraining there at 6.30 p.m. 
for Saulty, which was reached at 9.30 on the following morning, 
the Battalion being subsequently billeted at Pommier, where the 
Brigade headquarters were also established. Thence until the 
middle of November there was incessant training, including tac- 
tical exercises at Monchy-au-Bois, the weather being very wet 
at times. The Division was being arduously prepared for stirring 
service, and destined to become imperishably associated with what 
is now known as the Battle of Cambrai. 


BATTLE OF CAMBRAI. 

The General Staff had decided to probe the German line by a 
sudden attack, and the Cambrai front was selected as the most 
favourable for the enterprise. The intention was to give the 
enemy no rest after the pressure in Flanders had been relaxed, 
the Italian withdrawal to the Piave also stimulating sympathetic 
action to prevent further German concentration against their 
armies. The general plan of attack was to dispense with pre- 
liminary artillery preparation and to depend on tanks to smash 
through the enemy’s wire ; the artillery to assist when the advance 
was proceeding with counter-battery and barrage work. If the 
enemy’s lines were forced on the first day the cavalry were to pass 
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through and raid the German communications. The German 
defences comprised three main systems. First, the Hindenburg 
Line from Canal de |’Escaut (Scheldt Canal) at Banteux to Havrin- 
court, whence it turned along the line of the Canal du Nord 
for a distance of four miles to Mceuvres. There was a series of 
strong forward positions, notably at La Vacquerie and the north- 
eastern corner of Havrincourt Wood. A mile behind the Hinden- 
burg line lay the support line, and between three-and-a-half 
and four-and-a-half miles to the rear was the Beaurevoir, Masniéres. 
and Marquion system. The attack was launched under Sir J. (later 
Lord) Byng on the 20th November, and at first all went 
well. The Hindenburg main and support lines were over-run 
and Marcoing and Masniéres were reached. Encouraged by 
this success the G.O.C. pressed the attack, particularly in the 
north-west, with the result that by November 29th the British 
grasp included Bourlon Wood, Fontaine-notre-Dame, Noyelles- 
sur-l’Escaut, Marcoing, Masniéres and Bonavis Ridge. The 
Marcoing-Masniéres-Beaurevoir Line, however, was not completely 
forced, though a portion of it and the strong natural protection 
in front of it—the river Escaut winding first on one side and then 
on the other of the Canal de St. Quentin, in a north-westerly 
direction—was broken into by the 29th Division at Marcoing 
and Masniéres. East and west the Germans prepared a strong 
counter-attack, which was launched on November 80th with great 
vigour against Bourlon Wood and north-western sector. The open- 
ing movement, pressed with resolution and pertinacity from 
Crévecceur, Bantouzelle and south of Hannecourt, was, however, 
directed from the north-east and east. The latter operation made 
considerable progress, and for a while jeopardised the safety of 
the Army in the Cambrai salient, but stubborn fighting eventually 
held up the enemy. The struggle was equally intense in the north- 
west, but by December 7th it had died down. As a result the 
British forces retained over 12,000 yards of former German front 
line from La Vacquerie to Boursies, and the villages of Ribecourt, 
Flesquiéres and Havrincourt. On the other hand, farther south, 
the enemy had secured Gonnelieu and Villers-Guislain. The 
battle at one time seemed likely to transform the trench war 
into a war of movement, for the C.-in-C. hoped to take the Hinden- 
burg Line in reverse from the Moeuvres to the River Scarpe, 
capturing all enemy’s defences and probably most of his garrisons 
lying west of a line from Cambrai northward to the Sensée and 
south of that river and the Scarpe, but the opportunity was 
denied for another year. Having thus obtained a general idea 
of the motive behind the operation and the degree of success 
attending it, let us follow the fortunes of the 29th Division, and 
particularly of the 88th Brigade and the 1st Essex, in the capture of 
Marcoing and Masniéres and the resistance to the counter thrust 
from Crévecceur, the latter saving the line in this part of the 
field of operations and securing lasting fame to the troops engaged. 
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FIGHT FOR THE ST. QUENTIN CANAL AND 
THE TAKING OF MASNIERES. 


The 29th Division was commanded by Major-General Sir 
Beauvoir de Lisle, K.C.B., who had under his direction the 86th 
Brigade (Brigadier-General G R. H. Cheape), 87th (Brigadier- 
General C. H. T. Lucas), and 88th (Brigadier-General H. Nelson, 
D.S.O.). The last-named was composed of 4th Worcesters (Lt.-Col. 
C. S. Linton, D.S.O.), 2nd Hampshires (Acting Lt.-Col. J. A. 
Johnston), 1st Essex (Lt.-Col. Sir G. M. H. Stirling, Bart.) and 
Newfoundland (Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, C.M.G.). The 88th 
Brigade had preserved the same formation since its appearance 
in France, but the fight upon which they were to enter was the last 
in which the Essex were to be part of it, for before the German break- 
through in March of the following year the Battalion was trans- 
ferred to another Division. Brigadier-General Nelson had with 
him Capt. J. K. McConnell, D.S.O., M.C. (Brigade Major) and 
Capt. T. H. Tooze, M.C. (Staff Captain), whilst Capt. J. J. Paskin, 
M.C., commanded 88th Company, Machine Gun Corps, attached to 
the Brigade. Machine guns were specially employed in this 
operation in providing direct support and overhead covering 
fire, and the great moral and material effect of such aid was 
held to be fully proved. 


The utmost secrecy was observed in transporting the Divisions 
to the scene of action The concentration of tanks, which 
numbered 200, and of the artillery was also swift and unnoticed. 
Those behind the line awoke on the morning of the offensive 
to find guns all round them. By night 88th Brigade marched to 
Boisleux-au-Mont and there entrained for Péronne, proceeding 
thence to Moislains, on to Sorel-le-Grand, in the neighbourhood 
of Fins. At 2 a.m. on the 20th the five miles’ march was made 
to the assembly position north of Gouzeaucourt, near Villers 
-Plouich, and in remembering what the troops accomplished 
during the next fortnight it should not be forgotten that for three 
nights prior to the offensive they were on the move, resting only 
by day. The task which the Division was to undertake was to 
pass through the 20th and 6th Divisions when they had secured 
the high ground upon which the Hindenburg main and support 
lines were constructed and when the 12th Division had taken 
the Bonavis Plateau on the right. It was to descend to the 
valley of the Escaut (protected by defensive flanks formed by 
20th and 6th Divisions), force the crossings over the river and 
canal at Masnieres and Marcoing and, breaking through the 
enemy’s last line of resistance, Masniéres-Beaurevoir, to enable 
the cavalry to pass through the gap thus formed; protection 
to the latter to be afforded by a defensive flank a mile to the east of 
Masnicres and Rumilly, to be held by the Newfoundland and Essex, 
the limit being north-east of the latter village. As will be seen 
later, this particular defensive flank was never formed. A 
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feature of the terrain was the sunken roads. Occasionally a 
tank would stick in one and thus cause traffic to go round it for 
the time being. An officer with the force described these routes 
as ‘‘ natural tank traps.’’ The slush of November was also very 
trying, but this did not stop the passage of guns and rations. 


General de Lisle held, to effect his object, it was essential 
that not only both Masniéres and Marcoing should be captured, 
but that strong bridge-heads should be established on the east 
side of the Canal. The villages, of considerable size, were two 
miles apart and for the occupation of each it was considered a 
brigade would be required. Moreover, Nine Wood, at the east 
end of Flesquiéres Ridge, overlooked Marcoing 100 feet at a range 
of 1,000 yards and the occupation of the village was, therefore, 
dependent upon the capture of the Wood, thus necessitating 
the use of the third brigade. No reserve of infantry was kept in 
hand, as the General was convinced extraordinary risk must be 
undertaken by a pursuing force, and the holding back of any 
portion of the troops might seriously hamper the success of the 
operation. The 88th Brigade was, therefore, directed upon 
les Rues Vertes and Masniéres, the 87th upon Marcoing, and the 
86th upon Nine Wood, lying south of Novelles-sur-!’Escaut. 


The Brigades advanced in diamond formation, each battalion 
adopting a similar method; four tanks moving ahead of each 
brigade. The 86th and 87th Brigades in the centre and on the 
left gained their objectives, but as we are concerned with the 
fortunes of the Ist Essex only, the work of the 88th Brigade 
on the right will be followed in detail. Though the capture 
of les Rues Vertes and Masniéres was the main objective, the 
Brigade had also to force the canal crossings east and west thereof, 
and, if possible, press on from Masniéres to occupy the Masniéres- 
Beaurevoir line between Masniéres-Cambrai road on the left 
and Mon Plaisir Farm on the right; the cavalry to pass through 
In an endeavour to reach Cambrai. At 6.80 a.m. on November 20th 
the Essex moved to the forming-up area, about Farm Ravine, and 
at 8.45 the Battalion formed advance guard to the Brigade, “‘ Y ” 
Company being the vanguard in the captured German line, and the 
other companies in the old front line. Arrangements were com- 
pleted by 9.20 a.m., and at 11 a.m. the advance was sounded by 
bugle, ““ W ’”’ Company being on the right, ‘‘ Z ’’ Company on the 
left and “‘ X ” Company in support. The four tanks preceded the 
vanguard (‘‘ Y ” Company), guided by eight battalion scouts. 
No. 3 section of the Machine Gun Company was attached to the 
Battalion. 2nd Lieut. A. C. Gadsby’s sub-section was with ‘“‘ W ”’ 
Company for the purpose of covering the crossing of the canal 
at Masniéres, and 2nd Lieut. E. A. M. Lys’ sub-section, under 
orders of O.C. Essex, was to assist in establishing a bridgehead 
when the Battalion occupied the village. After the second object- 
ive had been passed the Battalion extended into two lines in 
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readiness for the taking of the Canal. The enemy was first 
encountered at a strong point in a group of trenches near a 
sunken road leading to Marcoing just beyond the Hindenburg 
support line, and the forward movement was stayed whilst three 
battalions attacked and took it about noon. The Essex were 
concerned in this operation, which caused a delay of three-quarters 
of an hour, but it yielded 105 prisoners, of whom the Battalion 
claimed 70, 2nd Lieut. Davies being wounded by a treacherous shot 
during the surrender. Two machine guns were also taken in the 
strong point, and a little later a platoon, under Capt. Hobday, 
captured three field guns. On the left the Newfoundlanders. 
also broke through opposition with their accustomed dash. 


The enemy were found in possession of les Rues Vertes, a suburb 
south of Masniéres and the Canal, but they were soon dislodged 
by the Essex and Worcesters, and by 1 p.m. the southern bank 
of the Canal had been reached. The bridge, carrying the main 
road through Masniéres to Cambrai, a pointed stone structure, 
had been damaged by an attempt at destruction, and when the 
leading tank moved across, it gradually collapsed, marooning the 
tank, and blocking all advance. Those who witnessed the 
occurrence—which had a considerable effect upon the subsequent 
fortunes of the fight in this quarter, for it hindered the movement 
of the cavalry—speak of the curious spectacle which the bridge 
presented slowly failing beneath the weight of the tank. This 
respite gave the Germans breathing time to organize a hasty 
defence, the core of which was a row of buildings along the main 
road north of Masniéres, on high ground commanding the village, 
bridge and both flanks. 


In spite of all efforts to get across under covering fire from 
No. 3 section of the Machine Gun Company and from five or six 
tanks, no progress was possible at this point, and the south bank 
of the Canal was lined with troops, under whose fire efforts were 
made to cross by one or two footbridges. The passage of the 
Escaut by Capt. Morison’s company (“‘ Y”’) was covered by 
platoons of his own and “W” Company. The _ former 
established a position in a mill on the ground between 
the river and the Canal and endeavoured to support further 
attempts to clear the river. Aided by the fire of two tanks 
2nd Lieut. F. L. Marchant (7th Bn.) endeavoured to rush a small 
pontoon bridge on the Canal at 4.30 p.m., but the officer and 
several of his men were killed in the attempt. Further gallant 
attempts were made by Capt. A. J. Morison and Lieut. Hopegood 
with small parties, but without success, the former being killed. 
Lieut. Hopegood and Lieut. Reid were wounded and _ taken 
prisoners with some of their men. It was, therefore, decided to 
cease these efforts and to organize the defence of the Canal bank 
for the night. 
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There was more cheering news from the right. Worcesters 
had pushed on to their objective, a lock lying to the south of a 
sugar factory situated to the east of the town, and having got one 
company across to form a bridge-head, another company was 
despatched along the eastern Canal bank to outflank the defence, 
a manceuvre which was entirely successful. Hampshires, who had 
been in support of the Essex, finding the latter held up at Mas- 
ni¢res bridge, moved down to another lock, lying south-east of 
Mon Plaisir Farm, crossing it without opposition. Lieut.-Colonel 
Johnston then directed two companies to an attack upon the 
Beaurevoir-Masnieéres line, captured a part of it and got as far 
as the north-eastern outskirts of Masniéres; the other half 
battalion, moving towards the town from the east, also gaining 
the outskirts. Worcesters had lost their leader (Lieut.-Colonel 
Linton), but Lieut.-Col. Johnston took charge, organized the 
defence as far as Mon Plaisir Farm, and pressed the attack upon 
the eastern flank of Masniéres until dawn of the 21st. At 4p.m. on 
the 20th a squadron of Fort Garry Horse, Canadian Cavalry 
Brigade, crossed the lock which had been secured by the Worcesters 
and passed through the Beaurevoir-Masniéres line, capturing 
a German battery to the east of it. Continuing its advance, 
it dispersed a body of 800 infantry and did not stay its course 
until most of the horses had been killed or wounded. Having 
maintained itself for some time in a sunken road the squadron 
withdrew at nightfall with several prisoners. On the left New- 
foundlanders made good progress, crossing at the lock east of 
Marcoing Copse and taking ammunition pits when over the 
Canal. They were unable to traverse the open ground to the town, 
because of machine gun fire from the point north of Masniéres, 
the key of the defence. 


At nightfall several mopping-up parties were despatched across 
the Canal to clear out snipers. A party of the Essex, under 
Lieuts. Curzon Hope and Vaughton, crossing by the lock to the 
west of the town, co-operated with the Newfoundlanders in clearing 
up as far as the main Masniéres-Cambrai road, returning at 3 a.m. 
on the 21st. By means of the same lock “ Y ” and “ Z’”’ Com- 
panies moved off at 3.45 a.m. to form a bridge-head, and occupied 
the railway line running between Masniéres and Marcoing. At 
4 a.m. the Intelligence Officer (2nd Lieut. Miles), with scouts, 
reconnoitred the selected position. He reported on his return at 
8.80 that the enemy were still in possession of the town, “ Y ”’ 
and ‘‘ Z’’ Companies having dug in along the railway in touch 
with the Newfoundland Regiment. ‘“‘W’”’ Company were sent 
across the Canal in support of the two companies at 9 a.m., 
patrols being instructed to reconnoitre to the east of the Cambrai 
road, and should the front trenches of the Masniéres-Beaurevoir 
line be found unoccupied to establish themselves therein. A com- 
bined attack of the 87th and 88th Brigades was planned for 11 a.m. 
to capture that line. Fifty minutes later, in the course of the 
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movement, “* W”’ Company was held up west of the Cambrai 
road, having found it impossible to get scouts across the 
way. At this juncture tanks were observed moving in an easterly 
direction from Marcoing along the mdge towards Masniéres, 
the van of the attack of the 87th Bngade. “ W” Company 
endeavoured to advance parallel to the tanks in a north-easterly 
direction, but were stopped by machine gun fire from the Cambrai 
road, and, being unable to makc progress, they formed a line on the 
southern slope of the ridge in prolongation of that of the South 
Wales Borderers. Meanwhile, Battalion headquarters and “ X ’’ 
Company had at 10 a.m. started up the main Cambrai road 
through Masnieres with a view to taking up their position in 
front of the German line north of the town, but again machine 
gun and rifle fire from the main road stopped them, shooting 
taking place from the housetops on either side of that thorough- 
fare. The fire was hotly returned and the snipers silenced. As 
the enemy trenches were reported clear, the Company moved 
forward again. The men had just reached the wire when a sur- 
prise local counter attack was launched, which resulted in stiff 
fighting. Finding that further progress was impossible, the men 
were withdrawn to the west of the village to feel their way round, 
for it was imperative there should be no delay in the advance. The 
headquarters of the Essex and “‘ X ”? Company, not being able to 
make their positions east of the Cambrai road, covered the advance 
of the 87th Brigade. That movement, however, also ceased owing 
to the resistance at the vital point onthe road. Headquarters then 
marched along the Canal bank to a position near the Sugar 
Factory, got in touch with Brigade headquarters, and awaited 
orders. The Germans having withdrawn from Masniéres, the 
Battalion ultimately dug-in between the Masniéres-Rumilly and 
Masniéres-Cambrai roads; Hampshires on the right and South 
Wales Borderers west of the Cambrai road. By 8.30 p.m. all 
companies were reported present on the new line north of Mas- 
niéres. 


A feature of the fighting was the mixing of civilians with the 
military forces. The surprise of the attack had prevented the 
Germans evacuating inhabitants of the villages, so that as soon 
as Marcoing and Masniéres were occupied, the roads south were 
dotted with straggling groups of fugitives and their humble 
belongings. The Battalion casualties in the two days’ operations 
were three officers and 21 other ranks killed and two officers 
and ten other ranks wounded, whilst one officer and 31 men 
were reported missing. As they dug in the men, full of hope, 
could see the spires of Cambrai in the distance. The counter- 
offensive had, however, yet to come. 


HOLDING THE LINE: A GALLANT RESISTANCE. 
The enemy had fought stubbornly against the 88th Brigade, 
but the contest became increasingly obstinate along the whole 
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line as the day advanced. There was an effort made against 
87th Brigade in the Marcoing district, but it crumpled up under 
artillery fire. The same attack drove back the outposts of the 
86th Brigade to the south end of Noyelles-sur-l’Escaut. Rein- 
forcements were hurried up from Nine Wood until three companies 
faced five hostile companies. The Germans were gradually 
driven back, and by dusk the village was cleared except for 28 
Germans, who surrendered later. The men of this Brigade 
fired over 200 rounds per man and expended all their grenades 
and Stokes’ bombs, in the end fighting mainly with German 
rifles and ammunition. The same night a battalion of the 
6th Division took over Noyelles. The fighting died down over 
the whole line, for at 6 p.m. on the 22nd November the Essex 
were relieved by the Lancashire Fusiliers, and went into reserve 
at Marcoing. The chalky soil had enabled the Germans to create 
huge dug-outs, the entrances to which were from the streets, 
and it was the insistence by the Brigadier upon the occupation 
of dug-outs and cellars that avoided serious losses when the 
bombardment was launched which heralded the counter-attack. 
He had been warned by the experience in Monchy, when the 
German artillery shelled the streets and the troops were without 
adequate protection. For instance, Essex occupied both billets 
and dug-outs on the 28rd, but on the afternoon of the 24th the 
shelling was so heavy that the whole battalion was moved into 
one big dug-out. German aircraft were also very active. On the 
25th the Essex and Newfoundland relieved Inniskilling Fusiliers 
and Borders, of the 87th Brigade, in the sector N.W. of Marcoing, 
Brigade headquarters still being in the village. The much tried 
troops were back in Marcoing on the night of the 28th, but it was 
not to rest. 


The artillery fire waxed stronger on the night of the 29th, 
high explosive being mixed with gas shells. There was so much 
gas about that an officer found his servant the next morning 
cleaning his boots with his gas mask on! The bombardment 
lasted until 9 a.m. on the 30th, and practically destroyed the 
village, rations which were left above ground being riddled 
with shrapnel. An uncanny stillness followed the artillery fire, 
and those present speak of the curious feeling which ensued 
as the presentiment strengthened that in some part of the line 
troops were falling back. Rumour spread hotfoot, but there 
was little time given for speculation. News came that the Ger- 
mans had counter-attacked from the east, that they had entered 
les Rues Vertes, the suburb south of Masniéres, and that their 
light machine guns were pushing on to Marcoing. At one time 
they penetrated to the outskirts of that town. Orders came for 
the 88th Brigade to hold the right of the Division, and it is difficult 
to convey in sober prose the rapid manceuvre and strenuous 
fighting of that day, an anxious and critical time, for the enemy 
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had nearly cut the communications, having reached as far as 
Villers Plouich in the south-east. There was a hurried movement 
of the battalions to the right flank, south of Marcoing Copse, 
and on one of the few occasions in the war until the final advance 
an encounter battle was fought as the Brigade hurried into the 
fighting line and drove the Germans back, the latter’s force in 
this theatre being estimated at two divisions in strength. 


General de Lisle has given it as his considered opinion that 
this counter stroke was the most effective work the 88th did 
during the whole war. Just picture the situation! 87th Brigade 
N.E. of Marcoing; 86th in Masniéres; 88th in Marcoing. Ger- 
mans sweeping westward in large numbers over Welsh Ridge 
in rear of the 86th, followed by tens of thousands more. An 
officer serving with the force wrote that he “ never saw so many 
Germans in his life before.”” But for the success of the 88th 
Brigade’s effort the other two brigades, hard pressed in front, 
would have been crumpled up like a nut in a pair of crackers. 
That would have been bad enough, but it would have been smalf 
compared with what might have followed. The Germans might 
have swept on past Ribécourt, Flesquiéres and Graincourt, 
and the whole salient would then have collapsed. 


At 10 a.m. the Essex were ordered to move to the threatened 
flank, companies marching independently by their own routes 
under heavy fire. When battalion headquarters arrived, at 
10.80 a.m., near the sunken road on the south side of Marcoing 
Copse, “ Y ’? Company, under Captain:C. F. Hobday, who was 
mortally wounded, had gallantly charged the enemy, forcing them 
out of a section of the sunken road in a southerly direction, 
leaving a number of dead, wounded and prisoners in our hands. 
“'W ” and “ Z”’ Companies, upon arrival, were ordered to pro- 
long the line and join up with the Newfoundlanders, who were 
forming a defensive flank facing S.E., between the wood on the 
west of les Rues Vertes and the village itself. The Adjutant 
(Capt. Goddard) was wounded, and during the advance of the 
two companies Capt. A. Grant, of ‘“Z’’ Company, was killed 
and 2nd Lieut. Cremer severely wounded. Lieut. A. J. Miles 
succeeded to the adjutancy. 


The struggle became very severe, rifle fire being continuous. A 
marked characteristic of the fighting in this engagement was the 
amount of small-arm ammunition which was used. Quite early 
in the day parties were sent from battalion headquarters to the 
outskirts of Marcoing to secure supplies and to carry them to the 
front line. Tools were also sent along, for the entrenching 
implement made little impression upon the chalky soil. At noon 
the Corps Commander telegraphed to the Division, ‘‘ Well done ! 
Hang on at all costs.”” And hang on they did. 
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Battalion headquarters were established south of Marcoing 
Copse, whilst Brigade headquarters were in a sunken road east of 
the old German Marcoing line. Before the hurried removal 
from Marcoing all reports and maps were destroyed, and the staff 
had an arduous task in establishing another flank. The Brigade- 
Major (Capt. McConnell) galloped round the new position, and in 
doing so received severe wounds, having to relinquish his duties 
to Captain P. Cuddon (Hampshire Regt.), who became brigade- 
major. ““ X ’’ Company of the Essex, who were in reserve, were 
pushed up to a position just east of battalion headquarters, at 
3 p.m., where they dugin. ‘The Hampshires were withdrawn from 
the front line into brigade reserve, and upon reorganization Worces- 
ters were on the right, the Essex in the centre, and Newfoundlanders 
on the left near the Canal, the Essex occupying a line of strong 
points facing south-east, and west of the La Vacquerie-Masniéres 
road, the left being a mile west of les Rues Vertes. A continuous . 
trench was subsequently dug and during the night a small amount 
of food and water, together with a considerable quantity of 
ammunition, was sent up. The day’s casualties of the Battalion 
were: Killed—One officer, 14 other ranks; wounded, four 
officers and 60 other ranks, whilst 81 were missing, a total of 110. 
Lord Haig wrote of this day’s fighting: ‘* The greatest credit is 
due to the troops at Masniéres, Bourlon and Mceuvres for the 
very gallant service performed by them. But for their steady 
courage and staunchness in defence the success gained by the 
enemy on the right of our battle front might have had serious 
consequences.” | 


From December lst to 5th the Division fought a stubborn 
rearguard action, retiring in a south-westerly direction. They 
resisted by day and fell back at night in their own time to chosen 
positions. Thus in the morning the Germans would search 
for the new points with artillery, attack in the afternoon, sustain 
a check, and then at night the hardly-tried Division would readjust 
its line. 

As the cold dawn broke on December Ist rations arrived for 
companies in the trenches and there was heavy shelling in Marcoin 
Copse until eight a.m., when it died down. The Divisiona 
Commander visited the Brigadier and warmly congratulated 
the troops on their magnificent stand the day before. There 
was considerable bombardment all day on Nine Wood and Mas- 
niéres, the garrison of the latter making a very stout resistance. 
At five p.m. “ Z’’ Company, who were on the left, in the les 
Rues Vertes direction, reported that the enemy had advanced 
over the ridge on the front in large numbers, but had been stopped 
by their fire. The struggle was severe all along the front of the 
29th Division, and nine separate attacks were repulsed during 
the day. The night was quiet, but rain added to the discomfort 
of the troops. The morning of the 2nd was fine, and the enemy 
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were alert, their artillery searching for the new line and also 
along the Canal. With the Bonavis Ridge in German hands 
Masniéres was exposed on three sides, and during the previous 
night the Garrison was withdrawn to the west of the village. Sev- 
eral squadrons of enemy aeroplanes flew over, and a squadron of 
ours about 10 a.m. Whilst the enemy were paying attention 
to Nine Wood with his big guns the Hampshires were digging a 
reserve line. The troops in the front trenches were ordered 
to construct listening posts and to dig support trenches, and this 
work was done during the night. 


December 83rd was another anxious day, for in addition to 
fatigue the troops were suffering from rigorous December weather. 
The enemy gained La Vacquerie during the day, and there was 
a complete withdrawal to the west bank of the Canal, Masniéres 
being finally evacuated. At 10.80 a.m. the Germans again 
searched the Copse and Canal. A platoon of “ X’’ Company, 
at 1.15 p.m., was sent to reinforce a strong point held by New- 
foundlanders just south of the Masniéres-Marcoing road, then 
having special attention, being, indeed, the pivot of the defence. 
A platoon of Worcesters replaced the reinforcing platoon. 
Enemy pressure continuing on the left, the remainder 
of “XX” Company, under Captain Price, received orders 
at 2.30 p.m. to get in touch with Newfoundlanders and 
to move up if the situation demanded. The expenditure 
of small arms ammunition continued very heavy, and 
even runners to Brigade headquarters were sent back with 
bandoliers. To illustrate the desperate nature of the fighting, 
when a machine gun was pierced by a bullet it was patched 
with clay and rag and immediately brought into action again. 
Two other guns in a strong point were seriously damaged, but by 
night the officer in charge had four other guns at work, having 
salved the derelict guns of other companies. A platoon of “ X ” 
Company marched to the aid of the South Wales Borderers 
(87th Brigade), on the left of the Newfoundlanders, at 3.15 p.m., 
and Capt. Price and headquarters of the Company took its place 
in rear of ““Z’? Company, another platoon of the Worcesters 
moving into the support line. A trench mortar battery 
Shelled the sunken road in front of the Newfoundlanders’ strong 
point at 3.50 p.m. Darkness came without further fighting, 
but at 9.30 p.m. a further withdrawal to the south-west took 
place owing to enemy pressure. Brigade headquarters were 
in a sunken road in the Hindenburg line, and Battalion head 
quarters were approximately in the former’s old position. Enemy 
aeroplanes flew low on the morning of the 4th to spot the new line, 
a squadron of British planes retaliating later. “‘ X”’ and “ Y ” 
Companies were attached to the Hampshires, whilst on the left 
‘*Z”? Company occupied a strong point, and “W” Company 
dug in under the bank of a sunken road in support. 
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Each battalion, now too much reduced to hold a continuous 
line, by the night of the 4th had constructed and occupied a 
small redoubt, consisting of a shallow trench and parapet, within 
the confines of which the men obtained such shelter as they could 
from the wintry weather. Before the Brigade was relieved by 
the 108th a new group of posts was dug on Welsh Ridge; ‘‘ W” 
and “XX”? Companies toiling under the direction of the O.C. 
Hampshires, whilst the remainder of the Hampshires and the Essex 
(under Lt.-Col. Stirling) held the line. Thus, true to its reputation, 
the 29th Division did not leave until it had provided defences 
for the incoming troops, though for days past the men had been 
fighting by day and digging by night. At 4.30 on the morning 
of the 5th the relief was complete. Ribécourt was reached at 
seven, and an hour later the Essex marched to Etricourt. At5.30 
p.m. the Battalion entrained, and so severe had been the casualties 
that the entire Brigade was contained in a single train. Danger 
was not past, however, for owing to shelling a start was not made 
until 10 p.m. Half an hour later there was a sudden stop, -for 
the engine had been hit by a shell and knocked off the track. The 
men and stores were marched to a point 700 yards past the break, 
and then waited two hours for another train, which arrived 
at 4.30 a.m. on the 6th, only to be hit in the rear portion by 
another shell. However, this incident did not further delay 
the movement, and at 9.30 a.m. Mondicourt was made, the Essex 
marching from thence to Sus St. Leger. Those who saw the troops 
moving out of line remarked upon their appearance. So fatigued 
that they reeled and stumbled rather than marched, they bore 
upon them all the marks of the trial through which they had 
passed, but from which they had emerged with fresh renown 
after fifteen days’ fighting. 


The Commander of the III Corps (Lieut.-General Sir W. P. 
Pulteney) later congratulated the Division on “ the magnificent 
defence of the Masniéres-Marcoing line at a most critical 
juncture,” and Sir Julian Byng, commanding the Third Army, 
was even more appreciative, for he wrote to Sir Beauvoir de Lisle 
his sincere appreciation of the services rendered by the 29th 
Division. ‘‘ Both in the attack of November 20th and in 
defence of their sector on November 80th and subsequent days 
the 29th Division more than maintained its splendid reputation. 
I ask you to accept my warmest congratulations.” 


Maps issued by the High Command reveal the wide front 
held by the German divisions at the opening of the battle on 
November 20th, and the narrow frontage at the time of the 
counter-attack due to the concentration of troops. The portion 
of the line from Bullecourt, on the left, to Villers Guislain was held 
at the commencement of the operations by four divisions, chiefly 
composed of reserve and Landwehr. The German order of battle 
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for the counter-attack, however, embraced 11 divisions within the 
same area, composed, from left to right, of the 214th, 49th Res.), 
(20th, 221st, 16th (Res.), 30th, 9th, 22nd, 18th and 9th Bavarian. 


REORGANIZING AND REFITTING: HEAVY 
SNOWSTORMS. 


Immediate reorganization was undertaken to fit the 29th 
Division once more for service. December 7th, 1917, was spent 
in bathing and the issue of clean clothing, and on the 8th training 
began again. The Essex received two drafts of about 120 men. A 
move was made to Flers on the 18th, the march being hindered by 
a heavy fall of snow. Discomfort was intense next day, when the 
Battalion was on the way to Wambercourt, for snow continued to 
fall, and in some places there were drifts six feet deep. Royon 
was reached on the 20th, and there training was resumed. Drafts 
of 90 men were welcomed, various details rejoined, and Christmas 
Day was spent in happier circumstances than at one time seemed 
probable. The Essex men had roast pork and Christmas pudding 
for dinner, during which General Hunter Weston came to see the 
veterans who had served with him in Gallipoli. The holiday over, 
training was vigorously resumed on Boxing Day, attention being 
particularly paid to practice in attack under a barrage, anti- 
gas drill, interior economy and specialist training. 


The wintry conditions continued, for when a change of quarters 
was made to Champagne-le-Boulonnais on January 3rd, twenty 
miles away, the roads were still bad from the recent heavy falls 
of snow. A fifteen miles march was accomplished next day 
to Boisdinghem, but the snowy weather continued, and the Brigade 
record has little of note during the period except snow and lectures! 
A thaw set in on the 10th, two days before the Divisional Com- 
mander (General de Lisle) presented the decorations awarded 
officers and men for the Cambrai operations. On January 17th 
the Brigade moved to Brandhoek, and from thence to Warrington 
Camp (Poperinghe-Ypres road). The Essex were at St. Jean on the 
18th, one company being billeted at California Camp, and three 
companies and headquarters at Junction Camp. Brigade head- 
quarters were in Wieltje dug-outs. For some days working parties 
of the Essex were engaged in draining reserve areas—a new 
defensive line was being created—and carrying duck-boards to 
the trenches. 1st Lancashire Fusiliers (86th Brigade) were then 
relieved by “ X” and “ Z”’ Companies of the Essex in support 
trenches at Bellevue, “‘W”’ Company remaining at California 
Camp digging. It was during this tour of duty that two attempts 
to fraternize were made by the enemy, but they were driven off 
by fire. There was constant bombardment, particularly on 
Kansas cross roads, and on the 30th ten Essex men were affected 
by gas shells, some fifty of which were put over during the day. 
On the last day of January the Battalion relieved Newfoundlanders 
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—‘* W ” Company on the right, “ X” Company in the centre, 
“*Z’? Company on the left, and “‘ Y ”? Company in support at 
Goudberg Ridge. 


The brigadier of the 88th had been invalided home on December 
7th, 1917, since when Lieut.-Col. Sir G. Stirling had been in tem- 
porary command of the Brigade, with Major Marsh in charge 
of the Essex. General Nelson had worthily maintained the re- 
putation of the Brigade leading at Cambrai, and his departure 
was much regretted. His successor was _ Brigadier-General 
B. C. Freyberg, V.C., D.S.O., who took up duty on the 22nd 
January. The Brigade-Major (Captain McConnell) also resumed 
duty during the month. He was slightly wounded again on the 
20th, but was able to resume two days later. During January 
the Quartermaster (Captain F. Ford) died from the effects of 
active service. He landed with the Essex on Gallipoli in April, 
1915, and was with the Battalion during the whole of the strenuous 
fighting which ensued. Captain Ford was very proud of the 1st 
Essex and though often advised to take a rest he would not leave 
the Battalion. He was born in the Regiment, enlisted therein 
as soon as he was of age, and worked his way up to the position 
of Quartermaster. <A brother officer wrote of him, ‘‘ Few men 
have shown such devotion to duty as did Captain Ford.”’ 


FAREWELL TO THE 29th DIVISION. 


The Battalion was at Passchendaele on the opening day of 
February, when some of the enemy were noticed walking about 
in front of their lines carrying a Red Cross flag. Headquarters 
were heavily shelled on the 2nd. No. 4 post, held by “ Z ’’ Com- 
pany, was raided by a small party of the enemy at 10.15 p.m., 

ut they were driven off, leaving one killed and a prisoner. 
During the attack a platoon of the 1st Hampshires carrying rations 
immediately dumped their stores and helped to repulse the enemy, 
for which timely aid the Battalion sent a letter of thanks to the 
commanding officer. Enemy aeroplanes were about on the 
8rd, but they were repulsed by Lewis guns. 


This was the last active service of the Essex with the 88th 
Brigade. A reorganization of divisions was proceeding, and in 
the evening, on relief by the 1st Borders, orders were received to 
join the 37th Division. Accordingly early on the morning of 
4th February the Battalion proceeded to Warrington Camp 
and thence marched to Vlamertinghe station, en route for Ebbling- 
hem and billets at Wardrecques. It was a sad day for the Essex, 
for the Battalion had been part of the 88th Brigade of the 29th 
Division since its formation late in 1914. It had shared in all 
the battles which had made the great reputation of the 29th— 
Gallipoli, the Somme, Monchy, Ypres and Cambrai, but the end 
had come and thenceforward the story of the Essex was not to 
be part of that famous Division. G.O.C. Division, Sir Beauvoir 
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de Lisle, wrote a special letter to Sir George Stirling expressing 
*“‘ his regret at being deprived of the services of a fine battalion.”” 
There is a touch of pride in the brief note which the Battalion 
commander makes of the event: ‘“ This is our last day with the 
29th Division, as we are to be transferred to the 37th, and every- 
body feels it very much, as it was, indeed, a fine Division. Gen- 
eral Freyberg, V.C., D.S.O., and the C.O’s. of the other regiments 
in our old Brigade came to the station to bid us farewell. Our 
drums and those of the Worcester, Hampshire and Newfoundland 
regiments played while we were entraining, and General de Lisle 
inspected the Battalion before it left.” That last scene is fit 
subject for artist, and, perhaps, some day, when the people of 
Essex desire to have painted some of the great incidents of the war 
in which county units were concerned, the farewell of the 1st 
Essex to the 88th Brigade and the 29th Division at Vlamertinghe 
will find a place. 


WITH THE 387th DIVISION. 


Association with the 87th Division (Major-General H. B. 
Williams) was not to end the fighting career of the Ist Essex, 
for some of the hardest work of the campaign had yet to come. 
In April, as part of the IV Corps of the Third Army, it helped 
to break the German effort against the hinge during some of the 
most critical days of the war (April, 1918), and when, later, the 
advance began the 37th Division was in the centre of that line 
of British divisions which swept past Bapaume, Cambrai and 
Valenciennes, and fought that last great action on November 
5th, the Battle of the Sambre, when the Forest of Mormal was 
forced and the German troops were so scattered and demoralized 
that it was found impossible to rally them to further resistance. 
In the new Division the Essex were posted to the 112th Brigade 
at Zevencoten. The three battalion formation had been recently 
adopted and the other units associated with them were the 6th 
Bedfords and the 18th Royal Fusiliers. The other brigades of 
the Division were the 68rd and the 111th. 


The Essex men were inspected by Brigadier-General H. E. 
Irvine on the 8th February at Wardrecques. Drafts from the 
13th Essex, which had been disbanded, were received on the llth 
and 12th, totalling four officers and 152 otherranks. Onthe 15th 
the Battalion marched to Ebblinghem, thence by train to Dicke- 
busch, moving later to Scottish Camp, in readiness to proceed 
next day to the brigade support position at Hooge Crater, Menin 
Road, ‘“* W”’ Company being at Jargon Tunnels, “ X ”’ at Clap- 
ham Junction, and ‘‘ Y”’ and “ Z”’ at Jackdaw Tunnels, with head- 
quarters at Hooge Chateau. Five days later the Essex were once 
more in the front line, at Essex House. Whilst upon this tour of 
duty ‘‘ Y ’” Company captured a messenger dog with a despatch, 
which gave some valuable information. The animal was appar- 
ently suffering from shell shock and in consequence wandered 
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into the wrong line. It was taken to the nearest ‘ Pill Box,” 
from whence it was sent to headquarters, being then despatched 
to the transport lines. The dog was christened “ Jeannie ”’ 
and became the regimental pet, being brought home to England 
and quartered at the Depot at Warley until its death in 1921. 


The enemy artillery, trench mortars and machine guns were 
very active, and on the 26th a gas barrage was released on the 
rear of the position through Dumbarton Wood. Before the month 
closed Essex were in support again, the Division lying astride 
the Menin Road. During the greater part of March the 
Battalion was in and out of the line. The chief incident was the 
organization of a raid on the enemy’s trenches in the vicinity 
of Zillebeke, which took place on the 14th, Captain Cooke in 
charge. The operation was not successful. Lieut. Hopegood 
and two others were wounded and one man was missing. The 
Germans replied with a hostile barrage lasting 85 minutes, and 
causing several casualties. The next day it was noticed that 
the enemy were using a new gas, which from its smell became 
known as ‘‘ Burnt Rags.”’ 


WOOD FIGHTING NEAR BUCQUOY. 


By the end of the month the Battalion had again turned to the 
east, and was marching towards the scene of its most notable 
exploits. On March 21st the enemy had commenced a great 
offensive, to become known as the Second Battle of the Somme, 
1918, and which for several days caused great anxiety owing to 
the rapidity of the German advance, mainly along the front held 
by the Fifth Army. On the same day (27th) that orders were 
received to move off the enemy was in Albert, but the 37th 
Division was needed as a reinforcement for the IV Corps, holding 
the enemy by stubborn fighting in the Arras sector. The 37th 
Division relieved the 62nd Division (headquarters, Souastre) 
on the night of March 3l1st-April Ist. The latter Division, with 
the aid of an attached brigade of the 4th Australian Division, 
had beaten off a succession of enemy attacks about Bucquoy 
with great loss to the enemy, and was withdrawn for arest. Essex 
relieved 8th West Yorks and three companies of the 2/4th West 
Riding, and when dawn came on April Ist were holding a front of 
about 1,300 yards from the centre of Rossignol Wood to the east of 
Gommecourt Wood, the Brigade frontage being from a spot 
south of Biez Wood to the S.E. corner of Bucquoy village. The 
latter was at the apex of a pronounced salient. 


Essex were soon active, carrying out a successful daylight raid 
on the 3rd, when four prisoners were taken of the 64th R.LR., 
Ist Guards Reserve Division. The weather was dull and wet, 
the heavy rain and cold being responsible for several cases of 
** trench feet.’? April 5th witnessed further fighting, the enemy 
moving from high ground E. and S. of Bucquoy village. This 
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creditable episode was mentioned in Lord Haig’s dispatches : 
**In the neighbourhood of Rossignol Wood the enemy’s attack 
was entirely disorganized by a local attack carried out at a some- 
what earlier hour by the 87th Division, under the command of 
Major-General H. B. Williams, as a result of which our positions 
were improved and over 180 prisoners captured by us.’ This 
was one of the last attacks launched by the Germans on the Somme 
battle front, and thereafter ‘“‘ conditions rapidly began to approxi- 
mate to the normal type of trench warfare.” ‘The Essex were not 
closely concerned with the fighting, the brunt of the casualties 
in the Brigade from the enemy’s severe bombardment with 75 mm. 
and 105mm. shells being borne by the 18th Royal Fusiliers. The 
shooting, on the whole, was inaccurate, except on one company 
front, where the trenches were destroyed. Relieved on the 
9th, when Lieut. S. Preston was killed, the Essex were back in the 
Rossignol Wood sector by the 12th. Special instructions were 
issued for the defence of these wooded areas. The forward position 
consisted of defended localities, with trench connection, held at 
night or patrolled. Strong sentry groups with Lewis guns were 
pushed out in front to command the exits from the woods and to 
cover dead ground. If small bodies of the enemy appeared they 
were to be dealt with, but an attack in force was to be met by a 
fighting retirement on to the main line. In some places forward 
posts commanding the valleys running up into the British position 
were constructed and were ordered to be occupied at nightfall. 


Lieut.-Col. the Hon. J. M. Campbell took over command from 
Lieut.-Col. Sir George Stirling, Bart., D.S.O., whose year’s service 
with the Battalion had proved so notable a period in its history. 
The latter went to train the newly-arriving Americans. Lieut.- 
Col. F. W. Moffitt, D.S.O., second-in-command, was promoted at 
the same time to the leadership of a composite battalion. The next 
day Essex were at Gommecourt, in divisional reserve, supplying 
working parties. Relieved by the 1/7th Lancashire Fusiliers 
on April 17th a move was made to St. Léger-les-Authie, where, 
two days later, Lieut.-Col. Campbell’s short term of command 
was ended, Lieut.-Col. A. R. C. Sanders, C.M.G., D.S.Q., suc- 
ceeding him. The Battalion relieved 2/7th Duke of Wellington’s 
Regiment at Essarts, and for five days was engaged upon con- 
structing defences and salvage work, when orders came, on the 
last day of April, to replace 8th Somerset Light Infantry in the 
front line at Bucquoy. 


TRAINING AND TRENCH RAIDING. 

For the next three months—May, June and July, 1918—the 
Battalion was mainly engaged in assisting to hold the line. ‘‘ This 
period,”’ wrote the British Commander-in-Chief, ‘ divided itself 
naturally into two main sections. During the first the policy 
governing the action of the forces under my command was the 
maintenance of an active defence, whereby our line might be 
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preserved unbroken, while every opportunity was taken to rest 
and train our sorely tried divisions. The second period arrived 
when the swelling list of German casualties and the steady influx 
of American and Allied reinforcements produced an equilibrium 
of strength between the opposing forces. The complete success 
of the Allied counter-attack on the 18th July near Soissons 
marked this turning point in the year’s campaign, and commenced 
the second phase of the Allied operations.”’ 


May opened with the Brigade in divisional reserve, Fonque- 
villers sector, but in the evening Essex relieved 8th Somerset 
Light Infantry in Bucquoy village, the men no sooner being in 
position than they were put to work on wiring and improving 
the shelters. Though heavily shelled on the 4th, sharpshooters 
of ‘* W ” ahd “‘ Y ’? Companies of the Essex had a lively encounter 
with enemy snipers, which resulted in two casualties. ‘ X ” and 
‘* Z ’? Companies relieved ‘“‘ W ” and “* Y ”? Companies on the 5th, 
a day when considerable movement was noticed behind the 
enemy lines. A successful enterprise was carried out on May 
8th, when the Battalion advanced one of the posts in co-operation 
with 13th Rifle Brigade, who attacked on the left. The Germans 
heavily shelled in reply, and there were several casualties. Lieut. 
J. A. Howard died of wounds, 2nd Lieut. A. J. Pearson was. 
wounded, five other ranks being killed and seven wounded. 


1st Herts. joined the Brigade on 12th May, replacing 6th Bed- 
fords, who were taken out of the line for disbandment. The . 
same day the Essex went into Brigade reserve at Rettenoy Farm, 
but suffered somewhat severely (nineteen being wounded) from 
extensive gas shelling in Fonquevillers, the enemy putting 
over a thousand shells in a couple of hours. On the 14th Rettenoy 
Farm was also bombarded, there being five casualties, mainly 
owing to gas. 

The Brigade moved to Louvencourt by ’bus and train on the 
18th. The rest of the month was spent in digging trenches at 
Sailly-au-Bois and in training, work being varied by a football 
match between the Essex and 26th Regiment of French Infantry, 
the former winning by five goals totwo. The Brigade lost 11 other 
ranks killed during the month, and eight officers and 75 other 
ranks wounded. The formation was out of the line during 
the whole of June, and reported only two wounded by a bomb 
dropped by an enemy aeroplane in the Boves Area. Early 
June was spent in G.H.Q. and Fourth Corps reserve, but by the 
5th a move was again made by motor lorry, the Essex reaching 
a chateau at Oissy two days later, and enjoying the luxury of a 
bathe in the lake. The Division was temporarily with the XXII 
Corps under General Godley, which was held in reserve behind 
French troops in readiness to support an offensive in that quarter. 
Officers frequently reconnoitred the front line accompanied by 
French comrades, quite a refreshing change from the tedium of 
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trench work. Disappointment was very keen when later the 
Division was sent back to Souastre, and annoyance was also great 
when the successful advance of the French and Fourth Army was 
reported later, and the Battalion had taken no part therein, but the 
troops had not long to wait before they were again on the move. 


On June 10th the Battalion “ embussed ” at Briquemesnil for 
Flers-sur-Noye, and was in that village with the Brigade Head- 
quarters and 112th Trench Mortar Battery until the 18th. The 
journey was undertaken in lorries belonging to the French Army, 
which were thought to be much more comfortable than the 
British three-ton vehicles. St. Fuscien was reached by route 
march and on the 16th the Essex marched to Cagny and had a bathe 
in the River Avre. Upon relief by the 6th Battalion, 224th 
French Regiment, on the 20th, the Battalion marched to Rumancil 
and subsequently passed through Loeuilly and Authuille to Am- 
plier, being in divisional reserve at Souastre by the 25th, trench 
digging and training until July. On the second day of that 
month Essex were in Bucquoy again in succession to 10th Royal 
Fusiliers. Working parties were busy between 8rd and 8th, 
when one man was killed and ten others were wounded. The 
enemy attempted to raid Essex posts on the 9th under cover 
of a trench mortar bombardment, but were unsuccessful. The 
next day four members of a working party were wounded, and then 
the Battalion went back into the support line near Bucquoy, 
being engaged in digging a strong point in Biez Wood on the 12th, 
having seven wounded whilst so employed. 8th Somerset Light 
Infantry relieved the Essex on the 13th, the Battalion proceeding 
to Valley Camp, Souastre. 


As a result of his experience of this tour of trench duty Lieut.- 
Col. Sanders drew up a scheme for a raid on the area south of 
Bucquoy, which was accepted by the Division, and successfully 
carried out by 4th Middlesex on the night of the 28rd. Col. 
Sanders had previously tried, but without avail, to obtain sanction 
to another suggestion, which was to put a “ box barrage ”’ upon 
a certain section of the German front and support lines and then 
for a company to go over with tanks, “‘ mop-up” and return 
with prisoners and documents on foot under cover of fire from 
the tanks and machine guns. 


By July 25th the Essex were at Ablainzeville holding the line, 
and had nine wounded among working parties on the 30th. The 
chief event for the Battalion during the month occurred on the 
night of 30th-3lst, when a trench raid was made. There were 
extensive preparations. For several nights prior to the operation 
patrols cut gaps in the enemy’s wire along the brigade front 
with Bangalore torpedoes. Two officers and 60 other ranks were 
employed, the object being to enter the German posts and 
trenches and to inflict casualties with a view to obtaining identi- 
fication. The first objective was the outpost line north of the 
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Souastre light railway and the main line. Artillery, trench mor- 
tars and machine guns co-operated, but though the front works 
were entered and found to be unoccupied, further progress was 
stayed by an enemy barrage. Three men were killed, 18 were 
wounded and two missing. 2nd Lieut. B. Plant was at: first 
reported killed, but fortunately was only wounded and rejoined 
the Battalion after a few weeks in a base hospital. 


AUGUST—NOVEMBER, 1918. 


BREAKING THE LINE. 


August opened quietly, giving little hint of the stern fighting 
which was to mark its close, and by which the long nightmare 
of the trenches was ended and the troops pressed forward to final 
victory. The preliminary operations of the Fourth Army— 
which commenced on August 8th, and by which the Paris-Amiens 
railway and the city of Amiens were disengaged and 22,000 
prisoners taken—did not immediately concern the IV Corps, 
neither was it present at the successful pressure applied by the 
Second Army in the Lys Valley, but in the series of operations, 
known as the Battle of Bapaume (August 21st-September 1st), 
the brunt of the fighting was borne by the IV, V and VI Corps. 
At that time the 37th Division were holding “ the commanding 
plateau south of Arras about Bucquoy and Ablainzeville, which 
in the days of old Somme fighting had lain well behind the enemy’s 
lines.” 


There was some activity on this front prior to the first attack, 
which was to be launched on August 21st. <A gas projector move- 
ment was successfully initiated early on the 18th in the Bucquoy 
sector by the Essex, and the next day ““ W ’”’ Company captured 
three prisoners of the 91st Bavarian Regiment, losing two killed 
and five wounded in the operation. Then, too, on the 16th 
the outpost line was slightly advanced, news having come that 
the enemy had withdrawn somewhat. The captures were two 
light machine guns, a Verey light pistol, rifles and documents. 
The casualties included one killed and six wounded. The move- 
ment was led by 2nd Lieut. S. J. Wright, who had shown great 
initiative and intrepidity in operations on this front. Unfortun- 
ately, this most promising officer was later killed in taking the 
final position north of Achiet-le-Petit. As a retort the Germans 
raided ‘“‘K’’ post, but were repulsed, and the new boundary 
was reorganized without further incident. 


Two days prior to August 21st Essex were relieved by the 
8th Somerset Light Infantry and moved back to Fonquevillers 
on the 20th. The operation on this date was planned to break 
the enemy’s main line of resistance situated on the Arras-Albert 
railway. The objective was completely attained. 112th Infantry 
Brigade was distributed on this occasion, 18th Royal Fusiliers 
serving with 68rd Brigade and Ist Herts. with 111th Brigade, 
thus sharing the honours of the attack which was delivered 
by several divisions on a front of about nine miles north of the 
Ancre, from Miraumont to Moyenneville. The Essex, with the 
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Trench Mortar Battery, were in divisional reserve, though men of 
the Battalion were used as guides for the 5th and 68rd Divisions, 
which, passing through the 87th and other divisions which had 
cleared the way, seized Logeast Wood and Achiet-le-Petit after 
much hard fighting, crossing the line east of Courcelles and 
Moyenneville, which towns were also occupied. By five o’clock the 
same night the 112th Brigade was concentrated east of Essarts, 
where it remained until the evening of the 22nd, when it marched 
to assembly positions north of Achiet-le-Petit. (The Essex moved 
off by platoons via Bucquoy ; the track being parallel to the light 
railway running from that village to Logeast Wood, and thence 
through Achiet-le-Petit road to trenches lying to the north. 
Two companies were in the front line and two in support. 


STRENUOUS ADVANCE NEAR ACHIET-LE-GRAND. 


The way had been cleared for the main operation in this area, 
which was aba on August 28rd by a “‘ series of strong assaults 
on practically the whole front of 38 miles from our junction 
with the French north of Lihons to Mercatel, in which neighbour- 
hood the Hindenburg Line from Quéant to Bullecourt joined 
the old Arras-Vimy defence line of 1916. About 100 tanks 
were employed by us on different parts of this front, and were of 
great assistance, particularly in overcoming the enemy’s machine 
gunners. Many of these fought with great determination, con- 
tinuing to fire until their guns were run over by the tanks.” 
On the eve of this operation Sir Douglas Haig issued an instruction 
noting the favourable change in the position, and emphasizing 
the necessity for all ranks to act with the utmost boldness and 
resolution. Wherever the enemy was found to be giving way, 
there the pressure was to be increased. 87th Division were in 
the IV Corps, which attacked with the V and VI Corps along 
the front north of Albert, directing the chief weight of 
their assault upon the sector, Miraumont-Boiry-Bacquerelle. 
Battle was waged fiercely but successfully, and by August 29th 
Bapaume was once again in British hands. The end of the war 
was in sight. 


Orders to attack came at short notice to the 112th Brigade. 
At 4 a.m. on the 28rd the 8rd Division captured Gomiecourt, 
which had an important influence on the operations in this 
quarter. Its commander agreed to co-operate with the 37th 
Division in a further forward movement, the immediate objective 
of the latter being the village of Achiet-le-Grand, which the 
enemy held in some strength. On the right the 5th Division 
were advancing on Irles. Not only was the ground rendered 
difficult by the cutting of the Arras-Amiens railway—which in 
places was 35ft. deep—and the track running from the last-named 
village to Bapaume, but the enemy had planted machine guns 
along it on the average of one to every twenty yards. There 
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were also numerous banks and trenches which served as cover. 
A large brickworks in front of the railway and opposite Achiet- 
le-Grand was strongly held, as was also a spur to the south, 
which was later to prove very troublesome to the Essex. The 
112th Infantry Brigade operated in a south-easterly direction 
from Achiet-le-Petit, having experienced some difficulty in form- 
ing up north of the village owing to the disorganized state of 
some units of another division which had recently attacked, 
and to the lack of reconnaissance. Touch with the 5th Division 
had not been established at zero hour. 111th Brigade were on 
the left with Achiet-le-Grand as the objective. To 18th Royal 
Fusiliers was allotted the capture of the railway cutting and the 
road beyond south of Achiet-le-Grand, the 1st Herts. to pass through 
and press the advantage. The Essex, on the right, had also to 
capture a section of the railway cutting and roads beyond, but the 
greater pressure was applied on the left, where Bihucourt lay upon 
the Bapaume road, and the enemy were in movement owing to the 
break-through at Gomiecourt. Moreover, until the 5th Division 
had taken Irles the advance could not be urged too far on the 
right. The battalions had each the use of one section of the 
Machine Gun Company. 


At 11 a.m., on one of the hottest days of the year, the barrage 
came down 200 yards east of the outpost line, and at 11.8 a.m. 
the Fusiliers and Essex moved forward. The former battalion 
immediately met with strong opposition from the brickworks 
on the left flank and a trench nearby, but the resistance was 
overcome by an outflanking operation, in conjunction with 
Stokes and Lewis gun fire. Over sixty of the enemy surrendered 
with eleven light machine guns. The advance was quickly 
resumed and caught up with the barrage. Moving on, the Fusil- 
iers gained a footing on the railway, despite heavy machine gun 
and rifle fire, and pushed a Lewis gun team across the metals 
in time to fire into the backs of the enemy to the south. Hert- 
fordshires lost three of their company commanders early in the 
action, but instead of jumping through the Fusiliers they went 
farther to the south, also gaining the cutting and taking many 
prisoners and machine guns. The railway securely in our hands, 
the Fusiliers moved to their final objective, and Hertfordshires, 
in line with them, also progressed and captured a battery of 
artillery. As touch, however, could not be found with the 
troops on either side, and the enemy were observed working 
round the right flank, the line was withdrawn until contact 
could be regained, and then the troops advanced. At 5.30 a 
another forward move was made, but only 200 yards could be 
gained on the left flank, as a large number of enemy machine guns 
were still within the artillery barrage. 111th Brigade on the left 
also made good progress and occupied the trench running from the 
Bapaume railway to Bihucourt, having cleared Achiet-le-Grand. 
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Let us now turn and follow the fortunes of the Essex men on 
the right. Their attack was made in four waves ; two companies 
in the front line and two in the support line, in the following order : 


bia es sw” 
pak” Se ae akg 


When the artillery opened at 11 a.m. the companies moved 
forward as close to the barrage line as possible, and thus escaped the 
enemy’s shelling, which immediately descended on to the trenches 
vacated by them. The offensive was steady and uninterrupted 
until the right flank neared the spur of the ridge, south of the 
brickworks, when it came under heavy fire from the railway 
and the hedge on the eastern side of the trench. The left flank 
pushed on and reached the summit of the ridge before coming 
under fire, and some of the men, with great gallantry, penetrated 
the wire of the trench guarding the railway, though the Battalion 
suffered severely from machine guns at this point, the ridge behind 
the railway and from a derelict tank. No further progress was 
possible until the 5th Division worked forward, as the right flank 
was in the air. Meanwhile the supporting companies pushed into 
the firing line and units became mixed. A party of about 20 men, 
under 2nd Lieut. E. P. Bugg, rushed forward, but failed to gain 
ground, the officer and the majority of the party being killed 
or wounded. Captain Mathieson asked for the assistance of a 
tank, and about 1.87 p.m. one came on the scene from the left 
flank and opened fire upon the trench. Taking advantage of 
the decreased hostile activity Captain Mathieson seized the trench, 
and whilst he and 2nd Lieut. Butler organized the nght flank, 
2nd Lieut. Silver directed the left flank, another party under 
2nd Lieut. Moss also entering the contested position. Losing 
no time, the Battalion pushed on to the railway line and were in 
possession by 2 p.m. 


Touch with flanks was instantly sought. 2nd Lieut. Silver 
reconnoitred a line of trenches parallel with the Bapaume railway. 
but could find no signs of British troops on the left. Capt. 
Mathieson searched the sunken road in front up to the cross 
roads linking Achiet-le-Grand with Irles for signs of the 
enemy, but found none, except four field guns which had been 
lately abandoned. Touch had been regained on the right, 
however, with the Ist Bedfordshires, of the 5th Division. Three 
companies of the Essex occupied the trench guarding the cross 
roads, whilst the fourth company garrisoned the railway crossin 
leading to Achiet-le-Petit. A series of posts was establishe 
at the cross roads—one on the right flank, one on the left and 
three in rear. Throughout the afternoon reports were received 
that enemy reinforcements were being brought up in motor 
lorries from the direction of Loupart Wood, Grévillers and Bief- 
villers. Another forward movement was made at 5.45 p.m., 
but on the troops reaching the ridge in front of Grévillers heavy 
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machine gun fire was experienced on the left, and the men were 
withdrawn, though not before the enemy were observed to be 
retiring and fire opened upon them. The Divisional Commander 
wrote of this advance of the Essex as “ most gallant,”’ but the 
troops on the left could not get forward owing to strong 
pockets of the enemy holding the copse, portion of railway line 
and trench south-west of Bihucourt. At 7.30 p.m. the 5th Division 
came into line on the right and touch was established with the 
left, the captured ground being consolidated. 


It was in respect of this action that the G.O.C., 5th Division, 
reported: “* The left of the attack was completely held up for a 
time, and it was not until two tanks working in front of the 37th 
Division had nearly gained the crest and put out many enemy 
machine guns that the advance could be resumed. These tanks, 
and the magnificent advance of the 37th Division, which had only 
relieved the 68rd Division during the previous night, on our left, 
undoubtedly allowed the 1st Bedfords to gain their final objective.”’ 
This was praise, indeed, and all the more gratifying inasmuch 
as the Essex were on the left of the Bedfords, and it was their 
movement which was doubtless principally in mind when the 
appreciation was penned. 


Before night came the 10th Royal Fusiliers of the 111th Brigade 
lay east of Bihucourt, threatening Biefvillers, with 13th K.R.R. 
and 18th Rifle Brigade between Achiet-le-Grand and Bihucourt, 
the 112th Brigade being upon a line slightly in the rear from 
Achiet-le-Grand southward. At 8 p.m. on the 24th the Brigade 
was across the Bapaume railway in divisional reserve with the 
Royal Fusiliers on the left, responsible for the defence of Bihucourt, 
Hertfordshires in the centre and the Essex on the right. Biefvillers, 
Grévillers and the greater part of Loupart Wood were taken 
during the day. Orders came to move on in the evening, but 
this was impossible on the Essex front, for the ground was 
occupied by other troops. The Essex were ordered to support the 
1llth Brigade of the 37th, which cleared Favreuil after much 
confused fighting on the evening of the 25th, and the Battalion 
bivouacked in the neighbourhood of the Monument Commemoratif 
on the Gomiecourt-Bapaume road, with one company at the 
shrine near Sapignies, which had been also taken. The Essex 
were withdrawn next day, and at 2 p.m. moved back to Achiet- 
le-Grand and came once more under the orders of the 112th 
Brigade. 


The five days’ fighting had secured a brilliant success. Not 
only had the enemy hold on Bapaume been thoroughly shaken, ' 
but 1,000 prisoners were also captured by the Brigade, with 70 
machine guns, 25 trench mortars and two batteries of field guns. 
The total casualties of the 112th were: Killed—officers, seven ; 
other ranks, 147; wounded, 25, 509, and missing 58. The losses 
fell heavily on the Ist Essex. 2nd Lieuts. H. J. Whitcombe, 
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E. J. Brand and S. J. Wright were killed, whilst 2nd Lieut. L. P. 
Reeves died of wounds. The wounded officers were: Capts. 
L. J. Miles and W. H. Macaulay, Lieut. C. H. Campling, 2nd 
Lieuts. H. Fairbank, A. J. Pearson, A. L. Bryant, E. P. Bugg, 
L. H. M. Wilcox, J. E. Barrett and S. D. Macloughlin. Seventy- 
eight other ranks were killed and 197 wounded, whilst eight were 
missing, a total of 297. 


HAND-TO-HAND FIGHTING NEAR HAVRINCOURT. 


The fierce August fighting had set the German line in move- 
ment, and there was no relaxation of the pressure until the Armis- 
tice came in the following November. The results of the Battle 
of Bapaume, which had now closed, were amazing. The British 
Commander-in-Chief wrote of it: ‘“‘ Having in the first stage 
freed Amiens by our brilliant success east of the town, in the 
second stage the troops of the Third and Fourth Armies, com- 
prising 23 British divisions, by skilful leading, hard fighting 
and relentless and unremitting pursuit, in ten days had driven 
85 German divisions from one side of the old Somme battlefield 
to the other, thereby turning the line of the River Somme. In so 
doing they had inflicted upon the enemy the heaviest losses 
in killed and wounded, and had taken from him over 84,000 
prisoners and 270 guns.’”” Monchy-le-Preux was occupied once 
again on August 26th, and the Drocourt-Quéant line was broken 
at its junction with the Hindenburg system on September 2nd, 
so that with Bapaume also in our hands the enemy was forced 
to retreat rapidly. On September 8th the Germans were holding 
the general line, Vermand—Epéhy—Havrincourt, and thence 
along the east bank of the Canal du Nord. South of Havrincourt 
was the Hindenburg line stretching to St. Quentin. The enemy 
were in considerable strength about Havrincourt and Epéhy, with 
forward positions formidably entrenched, and these works had 
to be taken before the line could be attacked. The 37th Division 
shared the perils as well as the honours of the heavy fighting 
which forced the pathway, and the story of the Ist Essex during 
September is chiefly concerned with these operations, as a result 
of which the Battalion bivouacked once again on the battlefield 
of Cambrai. 


With losses repaired by a draft of 248 men, which arrived on 
August 28th, the Battalion reached Lebucquiére on September 
8rd, the Brigade relieving 15th Brigade. The great Wood of 
Havrincourt had to be cleared ere the village of that name 
and Trescault, which lay to the right of it, could be secured and 
the line of the Canal du Nord opened to attack. 112th Brigade 
took part in this operation on September 4th. Patrols searched 
the wood and found it held by the enemyinforce. The 1st Herts. 
were ordered to pin the Germans on the western edge and the 
13th Royal Fusiliers to work round on the north and outflank 
them, the Essex being in support. The Battalion advanced at 
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7 a.m. The Hertfordshires encountered heavy machine gun fire 
from the wood, but pressed on and cleared it. They immediately 
sought touch with the New Zealanders on their right, but failed to 
do so. Patrols were sent out from the Essex with that object, but 
with a similar result and so “‘ Y ” Company were ordered to move 
oy and form a defensive flank in the sunken road leading to 

avrincourt. They were relieved during the night by a company 
of the 8th Lincolns. 


The policy adopted in this attack was that of persistent pene- 
tration, touch being insistently maintained with the enemy, 
and every opportunity of gaining ground or inflicting casualties 
was ex foited to the fullest extent. There was considerable 
gas shelling of the valleys and low ground during the night, 
and information was obtained from deserters that the enemy 
intended gradually to withdraw to the line occupied prior to the 
March offensive. Next day broke fine and clear and patrols 
were very active. Fusiliers cleared the enemy from the west 
bank of the Canal and Hertfordshires worked to the _ south, 
the Essex advancing to the western edge of the wood. 


On 7th September another change of command of the Essex 
took place. Lieut.-Col. Sanders was promoted brigadier-general 
of the 50th Infantry Brigade and Major T. J. E. Blake, 13th Royal 
Fusiliers, succeeded him. A member of the Stock Exchange, 
Lieut.-Col. Blake joined the Queen’s Westminsters on the out- 
break of war, was commissioned the following December and 
gazetted to the 18th Royal Fusiliers, with whom he served with 
distinction. 


The Battalion relieved the Fusiliers in the front line north 
of Havrincourt Wood. Ever pushing on, ‘“ Z’’ Company, under 
Captain W. D. Mathieson, on the morning of September 
8th, occupied a trench on Yorkshire Bank—a great spoil 
heap thrown up from the construction of the Canal du 
Nord, the completion of which had been stopped by the 
outbreak of war—and established posts from No. 14 platoon. 
At nine o’clock next morning Corpl. Wells with a bombing party 
of six was sent along the captured trench to disperse or imprison 
the garrison of an enemy post located the evening before. This 
little affair was carried out with initiative and spirit. The enemy 
were taken by surprise, five men and a machine gun being 
captured. An attempt to exploit this success was held up by 
machine gun fire from the flanks. A reconnoitring party from 
No. 15 platoon found it impossible to push along the shallow 
trenches in daylight. A Lewis gun was posted on the eastern 
edge of Yorkshire Bank to counter enemy activity, but further 
movement was stayed until dusk. “ Z’’ Company and two 

latoons of ** X ”? Company seized the sunken road at 10 p.m. 
in miserably wet weather, capturing four prisoners and a machine 
gun, thus clearing the way for a further advance. The operation 
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was carried through without a casualty, under the direction of 
Captain Mathieson. A few days followed in the support line, 
and then, on the 15th, the Fusiliers were relieved north-east 
of Trescault, the village having been occupied by the 87th 
Division on September 12th. The Essex suffered five casualties in 
taking over. On the afternoon of the 17th the hostile artillery 
was very active, 18 men being wounded. 


The next day (18th September) the Fourth and Third Armies 
made a great attack in the early morning on a front of about 
17 miles from Holnon to Gouzeaucourt. Little progress was 
made in the Havrincourt sector, where the main efforts in the 
87th Division were made by the 111th Brigade. ‘* W ” Company 
of the Essex and the Royal Fusiliers, of the 112th Brigade, were 
also involved. The weather was very bad, rain coming down 
heavily all the time. There was a strong reaction at five p.m., 
when a counter-attack was launched on the Hertfordshires 
on the left and the Essex in the centre by three German battalions. 
Fierce hand-to-hand fighting followed, the enemy overrunning 
some of the posts and entering the trenches in two places, only 
to be immediately ejected therefrom. At one point they made 
some progress until annihilated by cross Lewis gun and rifle 
fire. A party of lst Herts. met the move by a counter-attack— 
led by one of their officers, Lieut. Young. He was captured, 
but knocked two Germans down with his fists and escaped. He 
organized and led a second effort, but was killed. His gallantry 
was later recognized by the award of the Victoria Cross. A 
party of the Essex were reported missing, but returned later. 
One of them, Lance-Corpl. Robinson, escaped from the Germans 
near Cambrai on September 26th, passed through the barrage 
next day, and entered the lines of the 5th Division the same 
night. There were 33 casualties in the Essex ranks, five being 
killed. Forty-two prisoners were captured belonging to 64th 
I.R. and 396th I.R., 6th Division. The divisional commander 
wired his congratulations to the commander of the 112th Brigade 
on holding the line. The next day the Battalion went into 
billets east of Velu, after having one killed and seven wounded 
during relief. The Brigade then moved into the Warlencourt 
area for a rest, but on the 29th it was back in support at Beugny 
and Frémicourt. 


CAMBRAI AND LE CATEAU. 


The time had arrived to launch the four convergent and 
simultaneous offensives which had been decided upon by the 
General Staff—by the Americans west of the Meuse in the direction 
of Meziéres ; by the French west of the Argonne; by the British on 
the St. Quentin-Cambrai front, in the general direction of Mau- 
beuge ; by Belgian and Allied forces in Flanders in the direction 
of Ghent. The success of this plan is now a matter of history. 
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The terrain with which this narrative is concerned is that lying 
to the west of Le Cateau, near the ground where, on August 26th, 
1914, the 2nd Essex first came into action on the left flank of the 
British II Corps. 


From October onwards to the close the characteristics of the 
warfare changed. Once the Hindenburg line and its switches 
had been passed pursuer and pursued were in open country and 
instinctively the British Army applied the principles governing 
open warfare. Advance was so rapid at times that touch 
could not be maintained with the flanks, and then it was that 
defensive posts were formed to protect the flank which was in the 
air. The Germans made skilful use of their machine guns in 
the withdrawal, and the records in almost every case refer to 
machine gun fire from a spur, railway bank, road or housetop 
as the reason for not moving on. The tanks proved very useful 
in mastering those pockets of opposition, often appearing on 
the scene at an opportune moment and enfilading or overrunning 
the trench or place of concealment. Trench mortars were also 
constantly used, whilst in more difficult cases the troops worked 
round the position and by isolating and then destroying it enabled 
the advance to be resumed. The Brigade with its three battalion 
formation was a facile tactical instrument. Usually the day’s 
work would include an advance upon three objectives, the 
first two being well defined, whilst in the third the limits were 
fixed, but the commander was at liberty to exploit his success. 
Thus one battalion would take the first objective, the second 
pass through and occupy another, and then the third, if all went 
well on the flanks, would finish the day’s work by pressing the 
enemy as energetically as possible, bivouacking on the ground 
that had been won. 


In the early days of October, the Essex, with the rest of the 112th 
Brigade, were in reserve, but on the 5th orders came for a move 
to La Vacquerie, of potent memory less than a year before, and 
two days later the Battalion was across the Escaut River, and in 
support in Chaneaux Wood, south of Crévecceur, the last-named 
being the point from which the German counterstroke was 
launched in December, 1917. By the evening of October 7th 
the British troops had pressed close up to Cambrai, and in the 
early morning of the 8th the 37th Division were ordered to attack 
the line to the right of the city in the direction of Haucourt. 
The first movement took place at 4.30 a.m., whilst it was still 
dark, and was entrusted to the 111th Brigade. The troops on 
the left found the enemy position in the front of Bel Aise Farm 
very strong, and a great deal of wire still uncut, the fighting being 
extremely lively. The Germans fired Verey lights at short range, 
and their machine gunners employed tracer bullets. Despite 
all obstacles the trench was entered, and its capture enabled 
the right to progress. The objective, Meziéres Copse—Little 
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House was reached, so that by 5.40 the 111th Brigade had broken 
through the Masniéres-Beaurevoir line—which proved such an 
obstacle the previous November—and provided a jumping off 
ground for the 112th Brigade. 


THE CAPTURE OF BEL-AISE AND HURTEBISE 
FARMS. 


The Essex were on the brigade left, with 1st Otago Rifles, New 
Zealand Division, as their neighbours, 13th Royal Fusiliers 
being on their right. ‘* X’’ Company on the right had “ Y ”’ 
Company in support, and “‘ Z’’ Company on the left had “* W ”’ 
Company fulfilling a similar role. On approaching it, Essex 
encountered considerable opposition from machine guns at 
Bel-Aise Farm which had been passed over by 111th Brigade 
in the darkness. No. 5 platoon, ‘“‘ X”’ Company, cleared the 
enemy out and captured 30 prisoners, but 120 casualties were 
suffered by the Brigade before the point was finally taken. The 
jumping off line having been reached, the Brigade attacked at 
six on a bright, clear morning, having the protection of an 
artillery barrage moving at the rate of 100 yards in three minutes. 
The objective was the capture of the lme Hurtebise Farm—Le 
Grand Pont road. 21st Division were advancing in a northerly 
direction on the right, and there being no troops between that 
division and the 112th Brigade, the latter crossed the northern 
half of the line only, and then pushed their right in a south- 
easterly direction towards Hurtebise Farm. The 18th Royal 
Fusiliers on the right encountered considerable opposition, being 
held up by machine gun fire from Meziéres Wood, Hurtebise Farm 
and an adjacent strong point. The regiment would not be denied 
and by sectional rushes, assisted by four machine guns and a 
battery of 128rd Brigade, R.F.A., Hurtebise Farm was captured 
at 7.30 a.m., together with many prisoners and machine guns. 
Some of the enemy hiding in a dug-out emerged after the troops 
had passed, but were compelled to surrender to a tank. It was 
some time before the right of the Brigade regained touch with the 
21st Division, but on the left the Essex were in communication on 
both flanks, and did not meet at this stage with much opposition 
from the enemy. 


At 6.30 a.m. the remaining Brigade of the Division, 68rd, 
was crossing the Canal de |’Escaut by the factory bridge and 
pontoon bridge north of Vaucelles Lock, proceeding to positions 
of readiness about Vaucelles Wood. Ist Herts., of the 112th 
Brigade, at 7.18 moved forward from the position captured by 
the Essex in an endeavour to occupy the ground north of Briseux 
Wood. Opposition from a trench and Chateau Briseux was 
removed by Stokes mortar fire, but the advance was slow owing 
to the thickness of the wood, and the capture was not completed 
until 10.20. Patrols endeavoured to exploit the success E. and 
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N.E., but were unable to leave the eastern edge of the wood 
owing to heavy machine gun fire from Guillemin Farm. Mean- 
while the 21st Division on the right had reached Walincourt 
Road by 10.30 a.m., and New Zealanders, on the left, in co-operation 
with 112th Brigade, had cleared Esnes by 1.40 p.m. There was 
a lull in the fighting until dusk, when the 63rd Brigade, which had 
been held in readiness about Pelu Wood, went forward whilst 
the enemy aeroplanes were actively bombing. Their objective 
was open, rising ground in the neighbourhood of Briseux Wood, 
but their progress was impeded by machine gun fire from Guillemin 
Farm, which resisted the attack of the 21st Division. The 
Brigade bivouacked on the ground they had won, with 112th 
Brigade in support and 111th Brigade in reserve about Bel-Aise 
Farm. 


The Essex suffered 166 casualties, the killed including 2nd Lieuts. 
C. H. Reid, S. W. Hughes and N. A. Noble, and 24 other ranks. 
Among the wounded were Lieut.-Col. T. J. E. Blake, who remained 
on duty, and four officers and 107 other ranks, with 27 missing. 
Lieut.-Col. Blake received the D.S.QO. in respect of this action 
** for conspicuous gallantry and ability while in temporary com- 
mand of his battalion. Though wounded he remained at duty 
and gained the confidence of his men. He carried out a minor 
operation with complete success, gaining his objectives and 
capturing a number of prisoners and machine guns; and, later, 
by his fine leadership, he captured an enemy post, with a garrison 
of nine men and two machine guns. He did splendid work.” 
Over 700 of the enemy were taken prisoners by the Division, be- 
longing to the 30th, 38th and 201st Jagers. 


Whilst the 87th were reorganizing in the night, the enemy 
withdrew another stage, for when the 68rd Brigade resumed 
the onset in fine weather next morning they encountered no 
opposition and were quickly in the village of Haucourt. The 17th 
Division, which had replaced 21st Division on the right, and 
New Zealanders on the left, also advanced without fighting. 
112th Brigade took up the running—13th Royal Fusiliers on the 
right and the Essex on the left—and in face of feeble opposition 
established themselves along the high ground immediately W. 
and N.W. of Ligny-en-Cambrésis, subsequently moving into 
Ligny. 1st Herts. then relieved 13th Royal Fusiliers and with the 
Essex still on the left a further advance was made. This time it 
was to the town of Caudry, celebrated for its tulle and embroidery, 
and as the scene of the stalwart resistance of a brigade of the 
8rd Division at the Battle of Le Cateau four years before. The 
enemy clung to the western and south-western outskirts and the 
railway, the assaulting troops coming under machine gun and 
artillery fire. The machine guns were cleverly sited in the top 
storeys of the most commanding houses. The position was 
heavily bombarded in return, but the infantry efforts at dislodge- 
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ment came to nought owing to the protection afforded by the 
exposed glacis slopes, which prevented the troops getting at 
grips with the foe. 


Thus another night passed, the 17th Division on the right 
having taken Montigny and the New Zealand Division being just 
below Fontaine-au-Pire. Hertfordshires and the Essex lay where 
they had fought, but the Fusiliers were moved up, so that they 
might outflank Caudry on the right, 17th Division also having 
a mission upon Inchy. In the fine dawn of October 18th the 
operation upon Caudry recommenced, the Fusiliers being sup- 
ported by field artillery and 60 pounders on the outskirts of the 
town. The enemy had withdrawn again, and so the Battalion 
pushed on and occupied Béthencourt, with the Essex reaching a 
point to the east thereof at 10.30 a.m. Patrols of all three 
battalions of the 112th Brigade, from east and west, entered Caudry 
simultaneously, enemy stragglers being easily taken and 2,500 
inhabitants liberated. The tide of advance was not permitted 
toebb. The 63rd Brigade passed through the 112th Brigade from 
Beaumont-Clermont Chateau in an effort to gain the high ground 
north of the River Selle. There had been rapid movement on 
the right, and cavalry and armoured cars were across the divisional 
front, which made the position uncertain until it was ascertained 
definitely that they were British and not German troops. Then 
news came that 17th Division were in Inchy and that the New 
Zealanders had captured Herpigny Farm, south of Quiery, 
at 1.30 p.m. Later the 17th were at Neuvilly. By night 111th 
Brigade had commenced repair of the Ligny-Caudry road. Fur- 
ther fighting took place by the Selle, which was crossed at Briastre 
on the 11th October, but the Essex were not present at this engage- 
ment, being on that day in billets at Ligny. 


By the morning of October 23rd Le Cateau and Solesmes had 
been occupied again, and when next in the firing line the Essex were 
attached to 111th Brigade, south-east of Briastre. The position 
was being exploited towards Le Quesnoy, and there was some 
brisk fighting before Salesches and Ghissignies were in our 
possession, the River Ecaillon also being strongly held. The 
Essex were not seriously engaged, and at 4a.m. on the 24th were 
in support to the 112th Brigade. The Essex relieved Royal 
Fusiliers in Ghissignies on October 25th, ‘“‘ Y ’? Company having 
eight casualties owing to brisk shelling of the sunken road. 2nd 
Lieut. V. F. Mantz was killed. The next day 16 men were affected 
by gas shelling. On October 28th the Battalion were in billets at 
Beaurain and spent the rest of the month training there. 


BATTLE OF THE SAMBRE. 


Early November—the final month of the war—was marked 
by the decisive Battle of the Sambre. The enemy had fallen 
back in disorder on all fronts, and though there was bitter rear- 
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guard fighting the advance of the whole Allied line could not be 
denied. The capitulation of Turkey and Bulgaria and the im- 
peveine collapse of Austria rendered the German military position 

esperate, and though a great effort was made to withdraw 
to shorter lines so as to protract the struggle through the winter, 
the blow which was received at the Battle of the Sambre precluded 
all hope of further rally, and the Armistice came on November 
llth. In this battle the attack was delivered by the Fourth, 
Third and First Armies, extending for a distance of about thirty 
miles, from the Sambre, north of Oisy, to Valenciennes. ‘‘ The 
nature of the country across which our advance was to be made 
was most difficult. In the south the river had to be crossed 
almost at the outset. In the centre the great Forest of Mormal, 
though much depleted by German woodcutting, still presented 
a formidable obstacle. In the north the fortified town of Le 
Quesnoy and several streams which ran parallel to the line of our 
advance offered frequent opportunities of successful defence.”’ 
Nevertheless in these operations 26 British divisions utterly 
defeated 32 German divisions and captured 19,000 prisoners 
and more than 450 guns. By November 9th the enemy was in 
general retreat, and Maubeuge was entered, whilst early on 
November 11th, the last day of hostilities, the Canadians captured 
Mons. 


THE LAST FIGHT: A BRILLIANT EXPLOIT. 


At the Battle of the Sambre 37th Division was in the centre of 
the line, lying just to the west of the Forest of Mormal by the great 
road which runs to Mons. In the initial fighting on November 
4th it repulsed a counter-attack, then captured Louvignies and 
Jolimetz, with over 1,000 prisoners, and by evening had pushed 
on to the centre of the forest, now much thinned by timber felling 
and artillery fire, but which in August, 1914, had divided the 
British Army—lI Corps having retired on the east and II 
Corps on the west, whilst the Germans made a forced march 
through the glades for a surprise attack on Landrecies. The 112th 
Brigade moved off at 5 p.m. on November 8rd to assembly 
positions on the northern outskirts of Salesches, the Essex suffering 
a loss of one killed and 22 wounded from shelling. On the morning 
of the 4th in heavy rain the Battalion moved to Ghissignies, 
where the Brigade had received orders to attack, passing through 
111th Brigade. The latter’s movement went well on the right 
flank, but was held up by enemy machine guns on the railway 
running to Le Quesnoy from Avesnes, which remained in action 
until after 8.15 a.m. MHertfordshires, being on the right, exper- 
lenced no difficulty in reaching Louvigny by 8 a.m., passing 
through 111th Brigade to time, and in touch with the 17th 
Division on their right. The Essex were prevented from advancing 
for two hours by the enemy’s posts on the railway, and it was not 
until they worked round the southernmost obstacle that the 
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remaining points of resistance were overcome, allowing the 
left attacking company of the Essex to make its jumping off 
line, the remaining companies not reaching the mark in time 
to benefit by the barrage. Hertfordshires pressed forward until 
they faced the stream and orchards near Jolimetz, the right 
company being held up by very heavy machine gun activity 
straight down the Pont-a-Vache valley. The Essex, coming up on 
the north, turned the position, however, and when the post was 
seized 16 machine guns and 50 prisoners were also captured. 
Meantime the left company of the Essex was well forward, in touch 
with the New Zealand Division, and, in spite of considerable 
opposition, outflanked the garrison holding the orchards round 
Jolimetz. The remainder of the Battalion, which had been 
echeloned on the right, in touch with the support companies 
of the Hertfordshires, then pushed on and the whole unit rushed 
the village, taking several hundred prisoners. This success also 
relieved the Ist Herts., and they made ground rapidly, being 
helped by the excellent work of a tank known as “‘ Job.”” Mop- 
ping-up parties of the Essex and 18th Royal Fusiliers cleared out a 
troublesome pocket of the enemy and then the Essex and Hertford- 
shires—men of adjacent counties—continued the advance, captur- 
ing many prisoners and obtaining excellent Lewis gun targets. 
The Brigade record says of this phase of the battle, “‘ The enemy 
were completely bewildered at this point and surrendered freely.” 


Arrived east of Jolimetz 8th Somersets and 13th Royal Fusiliers 
took up the pursuit, but owing to the thick undergrowth and 
trees of the forest and muddy paths, progress was slow and touch 
with flanks could not be maintained, but before dawn this part 
of the Forest of Mormal was clear of the enemy. It was the last 
fight of the Essex in the Great War, but it was a gallant feat of 
arms, as splendid as any in its long history. At the hour of attack 
the Battalion comprised 23 officers and 851 other ranks, and 
during the advance it sustained 45 casualties (three killed, 39 
wounded and three missing), but it took 850 prisoners, 19 guns. 
60 machine guns, two trench mortars, five limbers and 18 horses, 


Prior to August 21st the 37th Division had held the Bucquoy- 
Ablainzeville sector of the IV Corps continuously for eight 
weeks. Between that date and November 5th the line on the 
Corps front was advanced from Bucquoy to the Forest of Mormal, 
a distance of 48 miles. During this period of advance (77 days) 
the Division was in the front line for 50 days and progressed 
83 miles. The total captures, exclusive of several large dumps 
of material, were: Prisoners, 88 officers and 4,537 other ranks, 
belonging to 26 different German divisions ; guns, 90; machine 
guns, 1,150; trench mortars, 242. The divisional casualties 
were 5,181 (including 45 officers and 727 other ranks killed), 
whilst the average number of men in each infantry battalion 
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throughout the operations was less than 500. In the battle 
on November 4th the fighting strength of the seven battalions 
engaged was 128 officers and 2,936 other ranks. 


The Essex marched to billets in Ghissignies for the night and 
were in Béthencourt on Armistice Day, when there were serving 
with the Battalion one officer (Capt. G. A. Mackay Paxton) and 51 
other ranks who were present at the landing in Gallipoli, the 
majority having been wounded on more than one occasion. 
Lance-Corporal Friend, of the Quartermaster’s staff, was the only 
man who served continuously with the Ist Essex throughout the 
war. 


For the rest of the month parades and inspections were varied 
by a football competition and brigade sports (in which the Essex 
won the challenge cup), whilst a lecture on Demobilization in 
the theatre at Caudry by the Divisional Education Officer filled 
up a leisure hour on the 19th. There was a ceremonial parade 
of the Division near Caudry on the 22nd, when the inspecting 
officer was the Corps Commander. Early in December the Essex 
were at Wargnies-le-Grand and provided a party to line the road 
while King George V. passed. The colour party arrived from 
England on the 16th and thereafter the Battalion moved by 
Bruche and Trazegnies to Ransart, where it welcomed the New 
Year. A few weeks later the Essex were ordered back to England 
for duty in Ireland, being stationed at Kinsale and taking part, 
under Lieut.-Col. F. W. Moffitt, D.S.O., in the operations against 
the Irish Republican Army in that district. In February, 1922, 
the Battalion was transferred to Carrickfergus, Ulster, in pursu- 
ance of the Treaty between the British Government and Sinn 
Feiners that British troops should evacuate the Irish Free State, 
being moved to Bordon Camp, Hampshire, in October of the 
same year. 


Meanwhile, their old comrades of the 29th Division had led the 
march of the British Infantry to the Rhine! 
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A SERGEANT OF THE ESSEX, 


Digitized by Google 


ESSEA TERRITORIAL 
ARMY ASSOCIATION. 


History Sub-Committee. 


Lord Lieutenant of Essex, Col. the Right Hon. Lord Lambourne, 
C.V.O. (President); Brig.-General R. B. Colvin, C.B., M.P. (Chairman); 
Major-General F. Ventris, C.B. (Essex Regiment); Lt.-Col. F. W. 
Moffitt, D.S.O. (ist Battalion); Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill (2nd Battalion); 
Major H. R. Bowen, D.S.O. (Depot); Col. C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 
and Lt.-Col. A. A. Crocker, O.B.E. (3rd Battalion); Major the Right Hon. 
Lord O’Hagan ; Lt.-Col. F. Hilder, M.P. (Essex Royal Horse Artillery); 
Lt.-Col. F. H. D. C. Whitmore, C.M.G., D.S.O. and Lt.-Col. E. Hill, 
D.S.O. (Essex Yeomanry); Lt.-Col. R. M. Laurie, D.S.O. and Lt.-Col. 
H. R. Wilson, D.S.O. (85th Brigade, R.F.A.); Lt.-Col. H. Jolly (No. 4 
Battery, 58th E. and S. Medium Brigade, R.G.A.); Lt.-Col. C. Lloyd, 
O.B.E. (Essex Royal Garrison Artillery), Capt. H. A. D. Neville and 
Capt. F. W. M. Herring (Essex Fortress Royal Engineers); Lt.-Col. A. 
R. Meggy, Col. C. H. R. Taylor, O.B.E., Lt.-Col. A. R. Bryant, O.B.E. 
and Lt.-Col. B. C. Wells, D.S.O. (4th Battalion); Lt.-Col. J. M. Welsh, 
Lt.-Col. T. Gibbons, D.S.O., Lt.-Col. Sir F. C. Rasch, Bart. (Sth 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. R. F. Wall, Lt.-Col. B. J. Ward and Lt.-Col. G. H. 
McDonald, O.B.E. (6th Battalion) ; Lt.-Col. H. T. Kemball (7th Battalion) ; 
Col. J. C. ‘Tabor and Lt.-Col. T. J. Boulter (Cyclists’ Battalion); Lt.-Col. 
W. S. Probert and Lt.-Col. C. E. Shuttleworth (East Anglian Divisional 
Train, R.A.S.C.); Lt.-Col. H. T. Challis, M.D., Lt.-Col. J. Oldfield and 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Troup, M.D. (3rd E. A. Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C.); 
Major E. J. Upton and Major J. C. Spencer Phillips, D.S.O. (Transport 
and Supply Column, R.A.S.C.); Brig.-General C. G. Lewis, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Lt.-Col. H. de Sales La Terriere and Major Green (gth 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. T. M. Banks, D.S.O. (10th Battalion); Lt.-Col. C. 
H. Dumbell, D.S.O. and Capt. F. H. Wise, M.C. (11th Battalion); Lt.- 


Col. Hornsby Wright and Lt.-Col. W. C. Shepherd, O.B.E. (13th 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. S. Goode (1st Garrison Battalion); Lt.-Col. H. W. 
Ryan (2nd Garrison Battalion); Col. F. Landon, Mr. H. A. Krohn, 
C.B.E., Mr. J. Tabor, C.B.E., Dr. Horace Round and Lt.-Col. E. U. 
Bradbridge, with Mr. J. Wm. Burrows as Editor and Compiler and 
Mr. J. O. Thompson, O.B.E. as Hon. Secretary. 


HE History Sub-Committee have pleasure in announcing that the 
first volume of the work of the Essex Units in the Great War is 


now published and embraces the story of the 1st Battalion, The 


Essex Regiment (44th). 


The following is the proposed series of volumes: 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


a 


1st Battalion, The Essex Regiment. 


2nd Battalion, The Essex Regiment (with short sketch 
of the work of 3rd Battalion). (In preparation). 


Essex Yeomanry (with chapters on the other units, 
such as Artillery, Royal Engineers, R.A.M.C. and 
R.A.S.C., and short sketch of work of 8th Battalion). 
(In the Press). 


Essex Territorial Infantry Brigade (4th, sth, 6th and 
7th Battalions). 


gth, roth and 11th Service Battalions, The Essex 
Regiment (with sketch of the work of the -12th 
Battalion). 


13th, 14th and 15th Service Battalions, The Essex 
Regiment (with short sketch of work of Garrison 
Battalions, and concluding chapter upon the work 
of the Essex Volunteer Force). 


* In these cases the war narrative will be preceded by a short account of the history 
and development of the units from the date of formation. 
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throughout the operations was less than 500. In the battle 
on November 4th the fighting strength of the seven battalions 
engaged was 128 officers and 2,936 other ranks. 


The Essex marched to billets in Ghissignies for the night and 
were in Béthencourt on Armistice Day, when there were serving 
with the Battalion one officer (Capt. G. A. Mackay Paxton) and 51 
other ranks who were present at the landing in Gallipoli, the 
majority having been wounded on more than one occasion. 
Lance-Corporal Friend, of the Quartermaster’s staff, was the only 
man who served continuously with the lst Essex throughout the 
war. 


For the rest of the month parades and inspections were varied 
by a football competition and brigade sports (in which the Essex 
won the challenge cup), whilst a lecture on Demobilization in 
the theatre at Caudry by the Divisional Education Officer filled 
up a leisure hour on the 19th. There was a ceremonial parade 
of the Division near Caudry on the 22nd, when the inspecting 
officer was the Corps Commander. Early in December the Essex 
were at Wargnies-le-Grand and provided a party to line the road 
while King George V. passed. The colour party arrived from 
England on the 16th and thereafter the Battalion moved by 
Bruche and Trazegnies to Ransart, where it welcomed the New 
Year. A few weeks later the Essex were ordered back to England 
for duty in Ireland, being stationed at Kinsale and taking part, 
under Lieut.-Col. F. W. Moffitt, D.S.O., in the operations against 
the Irish Republican Army in that district. In February, 1922, 
the Battalion was transferred to Carrickfergus, Ulster, in pursu- 
ance of the Treaty between the British Government and Sinn 
Feiners that British troops should evacuate the Irish Free State, 
being moved to Bordon Camp, Hampshire, in October of the 
same year. 


Meanwhile, their old comrades of the 29th Division had led the 
march of the British Infantry to the Rhine! 
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A SERGEANT OF THE ESSEX, 1919. 


ESSEA TERRITORIAL 
ARMY ASSOCIATION. 


History Sub-Committee. 


Lord Lieutenant of Essex, Col. the Right Hon. Lord Lambourne, 
C.V.O. (President); Brig.-General R. B. Colvin, C.B., M.P. (Chairman); 
Major-General F. Ventris, C.B. (Essex Regiment); Lt.-Col. F. W. 
Moffitt, D.S.O. (1st Battalion); Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill (2nd Battalion); 
Major H. R. Bowen, D.S.O. (Depot); Col. C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 
and Lt.-Col. A. A. Crocker, O.B.E. (3rd Battalion); Major the Right Hon. 
Lord O’Hagan ; Lt.-Col. F. Hilder, M.P. (Essex Royal Horse Artillery); 
Lt.-Col. F. H. D. C. Whitmore, C.M.G., D.S.O. and Lt.-Col. E. Hill, 
D.S.O. (Essex Yeomanry); Lt.-Col. R. M. Laurie, D.S.O. and Lt.-Col. 
H. R. Wilson, D.S.O. (85th Brigade, R.F.A.); Lt.-Col. H. Jolly (No. 4 
Battery, 58th E. and S. Medium Brigade, R.G.A.); Lt.-Col. C. Lloyd, 
O.B.E. (Essex Royal Garrison Artillery), Capt. H. A. D. Neville and 
Capt. F. W. M. Herring (Essex Fortress Royal Engineers); Lt.-Col. A. 
R. Meggy, Col. C. H. R. Taylor, O.B.E., Lt.-Col. A. R. Bryant, O.B.E. 
and Lt.-Col. B. C. Wells, D.S.O. (4th Battalion); Lt.-Col. J. M. Welsh, 
Lt.-Col. T. Gibbons, D.S.O., Lt.-Col. Sir F. C. Rasch, Bart. (5th 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. R. F. Wall, Lt.-Col. B. J. Ward and Lt.-Col. G. H. 
McDonald, O.B.E. (6th Battalion); Lt.-Col. H. 'T. Kemball (7th Battalion) ; 
Col. J. C. Tabor and Lt.-Col. T. J. Boulter (Cyclists’ Battalion); Lt.-Col. 
W. S. Probert and Lt.-Col. C. E. Shuttleworth (East Anglian Divisional 
Train, R.A.S.C.); Lt.-Col. H. T.. Challis, M.D., Lt.-Col. J. Oldfield and 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Troup, M.D. (3rd E. A. Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C.); 
Major E. J. Upton and Major J. C. Spencer Phillips, D.S.O. (Transport 
and Supply Column, R.A.S.C.); Brig.-General C. G. Lewis, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Lt.-Col. H. de Sales La Terriere and Major Green (gth 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. T. M. Banks, D.S.O. (10th Battalion); Lt.-Col. C. 
H. Dumbell, D.S.O. and Capt. F. H. Wise, M.C. (11th Battalion); Lt.- 


Col. Hornsby Wright and Lt.-Col. W. C. Shepherd, O.B.E. (13th 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. S. Goode (1st Garrison Battalion); Lt.-Col. H. W. 
Ryan (2nd Garrison Battalion); Col. F. Landon, Mr. H. A. Krohn, 
C.B.E., Mr. J. Tabor, C.B.E., Dr. Horace Round and Lt.-Col. E. U. 
Bradbridge, with Mr. J. Wm. Burrows as Editor and Compiler and 
Mr. J. O. Thompson, O.B.E. as Hon. Secretary. 


HE History Sub-Committee have pleasure in announcing that the 
T first volume of the work of the Essex Units in the Great War 1s 

now published and embraces the story of the 1st Battalion, The 
Essex Regiment (44th). 


The following is the proposed series of volumes: 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


i 


2.* 


3." 


Ist Battalion, The Essex Regiment. 


2nd Battalion, The Essex Regiment (with short sketch 
of the work of 3rd Battalion). (In preparation). 


Essex Yeomanry (with chapters on the other units, 
such as Artillery, Royal Engineers, R.A.M.C. and 
R.A.S.C., and short sketch of work of 8th Battalion). 
(In the Press). 


Essex ‘Territorial Infantry Brigade (4th, 5th, 6th and 
7th Battalions). 


gth, roth and 11th Service Battalions, The Essex 


Regiment (with sketch of the work of the -12th 
Battalion). 


13th, 14th and 15th Service Battalions, The Essex 
Regiment (with short sketch of work of Garrison 


Battalions, and concluding chapter upon the work 
of the Essex Volunteer Force). 


* In these cases the war narrative will be preceded by a short account of the history 
and development of the units from the date of formation. 
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ard fighting the advance of the whole Allied line could not be 

enied. The capitulation of Turkey and Bulgaria and the im- 

ending collapse of Austria rendered the German military position 

esperate, and though a great effort was made to withdraw 
to shorter lines so as to protract the struggle through the winter, 
the blow which was received at the Battle of the Sambre precluded 
all hope of further rally, and the Armistice came on November 
llth. In this battle the attack was delivered by the Fourth, 
Third and First Armies, extending for a distance of about thirty 
miles, from the Sambre, north of Oisy, to Valenciennes. ‘“ The 
nature of the country across which our advance was to be made 
was most difficult. In the south the river had to be crossed 
almost at the outset. In the centre the great Forest of Mormal, 
though much depleted by German woodcutting, still presented 
a formidable obstacle. In the north the fortified town of Le 
Quesnoy and several streams which ran parallel to the line of our 
advance offered frequent opportunities of successful defence.’’ 
Nevertheless in these operations 26 British divisions utterly 
defeated 82 German divisions and captured 19,000 prisoners 
and more than 450 guns. By November 9th the enemy was in 
general retreat, and Maubeuge was entered, whilst early on 
November 11th, the last day of hostilities, the Canadians captured 
Mons. 


THE LAST FIGHT: A BRILLIANT EXPLOIT. 


At the Battle of the Sambre 87th Division was in the centre of 
the line, lying just to the west of the Forest of Mormal by the great 
road which runs to Mons. In the initial fighting on November 
4th it repulsed a counter-attack, then captured Louvignies and 
Jolimetz, with over 1,000 prisoners, and by evening had pushed 
on to the centre of the forest, now much thinned by timber felling 
and artillery fire, but which in August, 1914, had divided the 
British Army—I Corps having retired on the east and II 
Corps on the west, whilst the Germans made a forced march 
through the glades for a surprise attack on Landrecies. The 112th 
Brigade moved off at 5 p.m. on November 8rd to assembly 
positions on the northern outskirts of Salesches, the Essex suffering 
a loss of one killed and 22 wounded from shelling. On the morning 
of the 4th in heavy rain the Battalion moved to Ghissignies, 
where the Brigade had received orders to attack, passing through 
111th Brigade. The latter’s movement went well on the right 
flank, but was held up by enemy machine guns on the railway 
running to Le Quesnoy from Avesnes, which remained in action 
until after 8.15 a.m. MHertfordshires, being on the right, exper- 
ienced no difficulty in reaching Louvigny by 8 a.m., passing 
through 111th Brigade to time, and in touch with the 17th 
Division on their right. The Essex were prevented from advancing 
for two hours by the enemy’s posts on the railway, and it was not 
until they worked round the southernmost obstacle that the 
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remaining points of resistance were overcome, allowing the 
left attacking company of the Essex to make its jumping off 
line, the remaining companies not reaching the mark in time 
to benefit by the barrage. Hertfordshires pressed forward until 
they faced the stream and orchards near Jolimetz, the right 
company being held up by very heavy machine gun activity 
straight down the Pont-a-Vache valley. The Essex, coming up on 
the north, turned the position, however, and when the post was 
seized 16 machine guns and 50 prisoners were also captured. 
Meantime the left company of the Essex was well forward, in touch 
with the New Zealand Division, and, in spite of considerable 
SppoeoM outflanked the garrison holding the orchards round 
Jolimetz. The remainder of the Battalion, which had been 
echeloned on the right, in touch with the support companies 
of the Hertfordshires, then pushed on and the whole unit rushed 
the village, taking several hundred prisoners. This success also 
relieved the lst Herts., and they made ground rapidly, being 
helped by the excellent work of a tank known as “* Job.”” Mop- 
ping-up parties of the Essex and 13th Royal Fusiliers cleared out a 
troublesome pocket of the enemy and then the Essex and Hertford- 
shires—men of adjacent counties—continued the advance, captur- 
ing many prisoners and obtaining excellent Lewis gun targets. 
The Brigade record says of this phase of the battle, “‘ The enemy 
were completely bewildered at this point and surrendered freely.” 


Arrived east of Jolimetz 8th Somersets and 18th Royal Fusiliers 
took up the pursuit, but owing to the thick undergrowth and 
trees of the forest and muddy paths, progress was slow and touch 
with flanks could not be maintained, but before dawn this part 
of the Forest of Mormal was clear of the enemy. It was the last 
fight of the Essex in the Great War, but it was a gallant feat of 
arms, as splendid as any in its long history. At the hour of attack 
the Battalion comprised 23 officers and 351 other ranks, and 
during the advance it sustained 45 casualties (three killed, 39 
wounded and three missing), but it took 850 prisoners, 19 guns. 
60 machine guns, two trench mortars, five limbers and 18 horses, 


Prior to August 21st the 37th Division had held the Bucquoy- 
Ablainzeville sector of the IV Corps continuously for eight 
weeks. Between that date and November 5th the line on the 
Corps front was advanced from Bucquoy to the Forest of Mormal, 
a distance of 48 miles. During this period of advance (77 days) 
the Division was in the front line for 50 days and progressed 
83 miles. The total captures, exclusive of several large dumps 
of material, were: Prisoners, 88 officers and 4,537 other ranks, 
belonging to 26 different German divisions; guns, 90; machine 
guns, 1,150; trench mortars, 242. The divisional casualties 
were 5,131 (including 45 officers and 727 other ranks killed), 
whilst the average number of men in each infantry battalion 
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throughout the operations was less than 500. In the battle 
on November 4th the fighting strength of the seven battalions 
engaged was 128 officers and 2,936 other ranks. 


The Essex marched to billets in Ghissignies for the night and 
were in Béthencourt on Armistice Day, when there were serving 
with the Battalion one officer (Capt. G. A. Mackay Paxton) and 51 
other ranks who were present at the landing in Gallipoli, the 
majority having been wounded on more than one occasion. 
Lance-Corporal Friend, of the Quartermaster’s staff, was the only 
man who served continuously with the Ist Essex throughout the 
war. 


For the rest of the month parades and inspections were varied 
by a football competition and brigade sports (in which the Essex 
won the challenge cup), whilst a lecture on Demobilization in 
the theatre at Caudry by the Divisional Education Officer filled 
up a leisure hour on the 19th. There was a ceremonial parade 
of the Division near Caudry on the 22nd, when the inspecting 
officer was the Corps Commander. Early in December the Essex 
were at Wargnies-le-Grand and provided a party to line the road 
while King George V. passed. The colour party arrived from 
England on the 16th and thereafter the Battalion moved by 
Bruche and Trazegnies to Ransart, where it welcomed the New 
Year. <A few weeks later the Essex were ordered back to England 
for duty in Ireland, being stationed at Kinsale and taking part, 
under Lieut.-Col. F. W. Moffitt, D.S.O., in the operations against 
the Irish Republican Army in that district. In February, 1922, 
the Battalion was transferred to Carrickfergus, Ulster, in pursu- 
ance of the Treaty between the British Government and Sinn 
Feiners that British troops should evacuate the Irish Free State, 
being moved to Bordon Camp, Hampshire, in October of the 
same year. 


Meanwhile, their old comrades of the 29th Division had led the 
march of the British Infantry to the Rhine! 
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History Sub-Committee. 


Lord Lieutenant of Essex, Col. the Right Hon. Lord Lambourne, 
C.V.O. (President); Brig.-General R. B. Colvin, C.B., M.P. (Chairman); 
Major-General F. Ventris, C.B. (Essex Regiment); Lt.-Col. F. W. 
Moffitt, D.S.O. (1st Battalion); Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill (2nd Battalion); 
Major H. R. Bowen, D.S.O. (Depot); Col. C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 
and Lt.-Col. A. A. Crocker, O.B.E. (3rd Battalion); Major the Right Hon. 
Lord O’Hagan ; Lt.-Col. F. Hilder, M.P. (Essex Royal Horse Artillery); 
Lt.-Col. F. H. D. C. Whitmore, C.M.G., D.S.O. and Lt.-Col. E. Hill, 
D.S.O. (Essex Yeomanry); Lt.-Col. R. M. Laurie, D.S.O. and Lt.-Col. 
H. R. Wilson, D.S.O. (85th Brigade, R.F.A.); Lt.-Col. H. Jolly (No. 4 
Battery, 58th E. and S. Medium Brigade, R.G.A.); Lt.-Col. C. Lloyd, 
O.B.E. (Essex Royal Garrison Artillery), Capt. H. A. D. Neville and 
Capt. F. W. M. Herring (Essex Fortress Royal Engineers); Lt.-Col. A. 
R. Meggy, Col. C. H. R. Taylor, O.B.E., Lt.-Col. A. R. Bryant, O.B.E. 
and Lt.-Col. B. C. Wells, D.S.O. (4th Battalion); Lt.-Col. J. M. Welsh, 
Lt.-Col. T. Gibbons, D.S.O., Lt.-Col. Sir F. C. Rasch, Bart. (sth 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. R. F. Wall, Lt.-Col. B. J. Ward and Lt.-Col. G. H. 
McDonald, O.B.E. (6th Battalion); Lt.-Col. H. T. Kemball (7th Battalion) ; 
Col. J. C. Tabor and Lt.-Col. T. J. Boulter (Cyclists’ Battalion); Lt.-Col. 
W. S. Probert and Lt.-Col. C. E. Shuttleworth (East Anglian Divisional 
Train, R.A.S.C.); Lt.-Col. H. T. Challis, M.D., Lt.-Col. J. Oldfield and 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Troup, M.D. (3rd E. A. Field Ambulance, R.A.M.C.); 
Major E. J. Upton and Major J. C. Spencer Phillips, D.S.O. (Transport 
and Supply Column, R.A.S.C.); Brig.-General C. G. Lewis, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Lt.-Col. H. de Sales La Terriere and Major Green (gth 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. T. M. Banks, D.S.O. (10th Battalion); Lt.-Col. C. 
H. Dumbell, D.S.O. and Capt. F. H. Wise, M.C. (11th Battalion); Lt.- 


Col. Hornsby Wright and Lt.-Col. W. C. Shepherd, O.B.E. (13th 
Battalion); Lt.-Col. S. Goode (1st Garrison Battalion); Lt.-Col. H. W. 
Ryan (2nd Garrison Battalion); Col. F. Landon, Mr. H. A. Krohn, 
C.B.E., Mr. J. Tabor, C.B.E., Dr. Horace Round and Lt.-Col. E. U. 
Bradbridge, with Mr. J. Wm. Burrows as Editor and Compiler and 
Mr. J. O. Thompson, O.B.E. as Hon. Secretary. 


HE History Sub-Committee have pleasure in announcing that the 
first volume of the work of the Essex Units in the Great War 1s 


now published and embraces the story of the 1st Battalion, The 


Essex Regiment (44th). 


The following is the proposed series of volumes: 
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of the work of 3rd Battalion). (In preparation). 
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R.A.S.C., and short sketch of work of 8th Battalion). 
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Essex Territorial Infantry Brigade (4th, 5th, 6th and 
7th Battalions). 


gth, roth and rith Service Battalions, The Essex 
Regiment (with sketch of the work of the -12th 
Battalion). 


13th, 14th and 15th Service Battalions, The Essex 
Regiment (with short sketch of work of Garrison 
Battalions, and concluding chapter upon the work 
of the Essex Volunteer Force). 


* In these cases the war narrative will be preceded by a short account of the history 
and development of the units from the date of formation. 
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